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ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR 


pars hair falling off or turning grey, cleanses 
it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no 
lead nor mineral ingredients, and can also be 
had in a Golden colour, especially suited for 
fair-haired children or persons whose hair has 
become grey. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. family 
bottles. Avoid imitations. Sold by Chemists. 


ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO 


Is the best, purest, and most fragrant prepara- 
tion for the teeth. Health depends in a 
measure upon the soundness of the teeth and 
their freedom from decay, and all dentists will 
allow that neither washes nor pastes can pos- 
sibly be as efficacious for polishing the teeth and 
keeping them sound and white as a pure and 
non-gritty tooth-powder; such Rowland’s Odonto 
has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row- 
land’s Odonto 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


TONIC 
LIOUEURS. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household use and for the weak and aged. 
Sportsman’s Quality—for out-door use and,for Travellers. 


GRBANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with choice Brandy, 
A tine appetiser ; pleasant with Aerated Waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 


Sold by all Wiue Merchants, Hotels, &. 


Manufacturers : 


T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone. 


A LUXURY TO ALL READERS. 
JOHN CARTERS 


writing desk, lomp, 


&c., in any peition ove 
“PRICES from £1. Is. 


BATH CHAIRS 30° 
Self-Propelling Chairs, 


JOHN CARTER, | 6a, New Cavendish 8t., 
Portland Place, London, W.—only Address. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (68 PAGES) POST FREE. 
TELEPHONE No. 3,881. 


For holding a Book or 


Fifth Year of Publication. 
| Revised and Enlarged, 
| 2s. 


LONDON IN 1885. 


Tllustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 


Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


By HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of “Royal Guide to the London 
Charities,” &c. 


LONDON : 
H. ALLEN AND 
13, Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


A New Book by Lord Tennyson. 
TIRESIAS: AND OTHER POEMS. By Aurrep, Lorp Tennyson, a Laureate. 
Extra Feap. 8vo. (In December. 


With 100 Pictures by Mr. Linley Sambourne. 
THE WATER BABIES: A Fairy Tale tor a Land Baby. By Caarztes Kinastey. 
With One Hundred Illustrations by Lintey Sampourne. Feap. 4to. 12s. 6d. : [Nearly ready. 
Golden Treasury Series.—_New Volume. 
IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 18mo., 4s. 6d. 
Also a limited Edition on Large Paper. 8vo. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN: His Sensations and Ideas. By Waurer Patmn, 


M.A., Fellow of Brasenose — Author of “ The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry,” &c. 
Edition, Two Vols. 8vo. (In a few —a 


A New Book by the late Rector of Lincoln College. 


SERMONS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Marx Partison, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


NEW 
Now odie, A Popular Edition, price 6s., of the late 
HUGH CONWAY’S NEW NOVEL, 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. 
By HUGH CONWAY. 
Author of “Called Back,” “ Dark Days,” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 


NUTTIE’S FATHER. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 

2 Vols., Crown 8vo. 12s, 


NOVELS. 
Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
WHITE HEATHER. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Author of “- Princess of Thule,’’ “‘ The Strange 


dventures of a Phzton.” 
3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
New Volumes. 
STORIES REVIVED. 
By HENRY JAMES. 


Author of ‘“‘ The American,” ‘‘ The Europeans,” &c. 
Two Series. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


VOICES CRYING IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 
A NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Illustrated by W. J. Hennessr. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, (In a few days. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Story Book for Children. 
‘US’: An Old-Fashioned Story. By Mrs. Motesworrs. With Illustrations by 


WaLtTerR CRANE. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


By the Same Author, with Illustrations by Walter Crane. 


In Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. each. 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. 
ROSY. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 


THE TAPESTRY ROOM. 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND. 


In Globe 8vo., 2s. 6d. each. 
TELL ME A STORY. 
“CARROTS.” 

THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: His Life and Correspondence. 
188. 


AGassiIz. 2 Vols. ‘Crown 8vo0. 


Edited by ExizaserH Cary 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


-— by the Rev. ALFRED ary M.A., Reader at the Temple. 


I. ESSAYS OF ELIA. IL. PLAYS, POEMS, 


Edited, with Introduction and 
In 3 Vols., Globe 8vo., 5s. each. 
AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. III. MRS. LEI- 


GESTER’ S SCHUOL; THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES; AND OTHER ESSAY 


8. 
[Vol. III. Immediately. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. Translated from the French, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Mrs. T. H. Warp. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo. . (In a few days. 


THE LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION, LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO THE 
STUDY OF. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English 
_Lawi in the Weleodtiy of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


IN A FEW DAYS. New Part XXI.—‘‘ Verse to Water Music.” Price 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS (a.p. 1450-1885). By Eminent 
Writers, English and Foreign. With Illustrations and Woodcuts. ROVE, D.C.L., 


Edited by Sir Georare G 
Director of the Royal Coll of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV., XIX., XX. and XXL., 3s. 6d. each. 
XV. and XVI., 7s. Parts and XVIII, 7s. Vols. I., and ‘IIL, 8vo., 21s. each. Vol. I.—A to 


Impromptu. Vol. II.—Improperia to Plain Song. Vol. III. ~” Plauche to Sumer i is Icumen In. 


THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by Emity SHaxespzar. In n two 
sizes. (1) Extra Feap. 8vo. Edition on Hand-made Paper with red lines, 5s. (2) 18mo., 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER contains— 
.A NEW POEM by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (Poet Laureate). 


The Magazine (price One Shilling) may be obtained of any Bookseller or Newsagert. 
MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SUITABLE FOR A HANDSOME PRESENT. 


Ready November 13. 


First Volume of the New Series, cloth gilt, gilt edges. ls. 


THE 
ART 


“The new Binding is an 
unusually beautiful example 
of decorative workmanship,” 
—Publishers’ Circular. 


JOURNAL 


VOLUME FOR 1885. 


Containing among other Full-page Plates, 


ETCHINGS :— 


THE WEDDING MORNING. 
By C. O. Murray. 


FRIDAY. 
By Frepx. Siocomse. 


EVENING ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
By C. O. Murray. 


LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 


NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE. 
BELLEROPHON. 
After W. Q. Orcuarpson, R.A. 


A VISIT TO ASCULAPIUS.. 
After E. J. Poynrer, R.A. 


Also, Reproductions of the following original drawings specially executed for the Art Journal :— 


A REVERIE, by Marcus Stone, A.R.A.; THE FRENCH IN CAIRO, 
by Water C. Horsgrry. 


Nearly 4£@O@O Illustrations in the Text. 


VISIT 


After E. J. Poynter, R.A. 


A Line Engraving of this celebrated picture is given in the November 
Art Journal, Price 1s. 6d. 


Art Journal Office, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 


LONDON. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Uniform Edition, in Four Vols., Crown 8vo. 


CALVERLEYS (C. S.) WORKS. 


Vol. I. Literary Remains. With Portrait and Memoir. Edited by Water J. 
Senpauu. 10s. 6d. 
II. Verses and Fly-Leaves. 7s. 6d. 
III. Translations into English and Latin, with Additional Pieces. 7s. 6d. 
IV. Theocritus, Translated into English Verse. Second Edition Revised. 1s, 6d. 


ENGRAVED GEMS. New Edition, with more than 600 Illustrations. By the 
C. W. Kina, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. One Vol. Imp. 8vo. 16s. 


THE LITURGIES AND OFFICES OF THE CHURCH, for the use of 
English Readers, in Illustration of the growth and devotional value of the Book 
of Common Prayer, with a Catalogue of the remains of the Library of Archbishop 
Cranmer. By Epwarp Borsincg, M.A., late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Backwell, Somerset. Crown ‘Bvo. 9s. 


LIVY, Book XXI., with Commentary, Introduction, and we Edited by 
L. DowpatL, M.A., LL.B., Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 
[Book XXII. in the press. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MODERN, INTERNATIONAL LAW: Essays on some Disputed Questions. 
J. Lawrence, M.A., LLM., Deputy Professor of International Law, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge: Dertcuton, Bent & Co.) 


THE SCIENCE OF MONEY. Bvy Acvexanpver Detmar, formerly Director of 
the Bureau of Statistics of the United States, Member of the U.S. Monetary Commission 
of 1876, &c. Demy 8vo. 4s. 


“* The Science of Money’ should be carefully, read by those who desire to form clear ideas upon a subject 
which is of especial interest at the present time.’’—Financial News. 


THE SPIRIT OF GOETHE’S FAUST. By W. Cuarrerron Coupranp. 
Translator of Hartmann’s “ Philosophie des Unbewussten.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“The English reader of ‘Faust,’ who falls in with Mr. Coupland, will scarcely need to seek further, so long 
as he is eoatent with what ample knowledge and sound judgment can give him.’’—Saturday Review 


“It is with great pleasure, therefore, that we can most cordially recommend Mr. Coupland’s lectures on this 
famous poem.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


ADELAIDE PROCTER’S POEMS. Cheap Edition, with 18 full-page Illustra. 


tions. Double columns, Fcap. 4to., Two Series. 1s. each. 


GATTY’S PARABLES FROM NATURE. Cheap Edition, Illustrated. 


Double columns, Feap. 4to., Two Series. 1s. each 


EWING’S GREAT EMERGENCY. With 4 full-page Illustrations. Double 


columns, Feap. 4to. 
RECENT ADDITIONS TO BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
VICTOR HUGO’S POEMS, chiefly LYRICAL. Translated by Various 


Writers, now first Collected by. H. L. Wriiutams. 3s. 6 
This Volume contains contributions from the pens of i. S. Mahony, G. W. M. Reynolds, 
Andrew Lang, Edwin Arnold, Mrs. Newton Crossland, Miss Fanny Kemble, Bishop Alexander, 
Professor Dowden, &c. 


HENFREY’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH COINS. Revised Edition by C. F. 


Keary, M.A., F.S.A, with an Historical Introduction. 6s. 


FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND, Third Edition, Enlarged and 
Revised by the Hon. H. A. Ditton, F.S.A. With more than 700 Engravings. Vol. I. 
HISTORY. Vol. II. GLOSSARY. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Vol. IV., containing Biographies, Criticisms, 


and Essays. 3s. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Now Ready. Price 2s. 6d; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 


Being an Extra Part of The Art Journal, issued as a Curisrmas NumBer, 


CONTAINING THE 


LIFE AND WORK 


OF 


SIR MILLAIS. 


THREE LARGE ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS— 


CHILL OCTOBER. BEEFEATER. NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Over 40 Illustrations in the text, including large Engravings of 


EFFIE DEANS, THE HUGUENOT, 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, HEARTS ARE TRUMPS, 
DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER, NEW LAID EGGS, 
&c. &c. 


The Publishers have been fortunate in obtaining the permission of the owners 
of the Copyrights of many valuable Works to give Engravings of the same; and 
in several cases the subjects have never before been reproduced. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


; Both Eastern and Western. 


HUGH MACMILLAN. 


24 page illustrations, and nearly 150 in the text. 


Lonpon: J. 8S. VIRTUE & CO., 26, Ivy Lanu, Parernoster Row, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S NEW WORKS. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


by the Author. 


Landsca) 
A DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND; or, A Thousand Miles of Road Travel. 


By JaMEs JoHN HissEy, Author of “ An Old- Fashioned Journey.” In 1 vol., Demy 8vo., with 20 oo 
ustrations engraved by GEORGE 16s. 


strated by Sturgess. 
THE COACHING AGE. By Srantey Harris, Author of ‘ Old Coaching 
Days,” &c. In 1 vol., Demy 8vo., with 16 full-page Illustrations on Stone by JoHN STuRGEsS. 18s. 
A Besidence in the Malay Native States. 
THE CHERSONESE WITH THE GILDING OFF. By Emmy Inyes. In 
2 vols., Crown 8vo., with Frontispieces. 2is. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDMUND YATES. To which is added an 
Account of Recent Experiences in Holloway Gaol. In 1 vol., Crown &vo., with Portrait. 6s. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of 
HETH AND MOAB. By Capramn Cuaupe Reenter Conver, R.E. In 
1 vol., Crown 8vo., with ee 6s. 
ted by George Cruikshank. . 
OLD ‘MISCELLANY’ “DAYS. Stories by various Authors. Reprinted, 


from “Bentley's Miscellany.” In 1 vol., 4to., with 33 full-page Ilustrations on Steel once 
nearly fifty years ago) by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 2ls. 


Saint Paula and Saint Olympias. 
WIVES AND MOTHERS IN THE OLDEN TIME. By Lavy HERBERT, 


Author of “ Three Phases of Christian Love.” A New Edition, in 1 vol., Crown 6s. [Just ready. 


Francis I.—Henry II. 
THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 1514-1559. 


= thee ba ge CHARLOTTE, LaDy joven Author of “ Old Paris,” &c. In 2 vols., large Crown 8vo., with 
ortrai 


Parisian 
MADAME MOHL AND HER FRIENDS. By Karsizen O'Mara. In 


1 vol., Demy 8vo., with a Portrait by SToDART. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


y the Author of ‘‘The Shadow of the Sword.” 


THE MASTER oF THE MINE. By Roserr Bucnanan, Author of ‘“ God 


and the Man,” “A Child .* Nature,” &c. In 2 vols., Crown 8vo. 
y the Author of ‘‘A Nile Novel,” 
ANDROMEDA. By Guonex Fiemine, Author of &e. 2 vols. 
ow 


Crown 
to forget the worries of real life with.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Leah: A Woman of Fashion.” 
A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Annte Epwarpes, Author of “ Steven Law- 
rence,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
The oe of the best and brightest novels with which the world has been favoured for a very long time.”— 


- the Author of ‘‘ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” &c. 
FOR LILIAS. By R. N. Carey, Author of ‘“ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Robert 
Ord’s Atonement,” &c. In 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 

“ The plot is effective in that it affords the writer full scope for the delineation of domestic life in which 
she excels, and for the development of the character of the heroine, who 1s no paragon, but, nevertheless, a 
striking and attractive figure by “a of her faults.”—Atheneum,. 

the Author of “‘ Fascination.” 
SISTERS-IN-LAW. By Lapy Maraarer Masenpie, Author of ‘‘ The Turn of 
the Tide,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Taken for all in all, this is a very pretty novel, and that’s flat: very wholesome in tone, too; very amusing 
from time to ms: very touching here and there ; very life-like throughout; very powerful ot on occasion.”— 


St. James's Gazette 
the Author of ‘‘ Two Women.” 


MRS. HOLLYER. By «wera M. Cratx, Author of ‘‘ Godfrey Helstone,” 
clever readable with pleasure from cover to cover.’—Society. 


y the Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Raven’s Temptation.” 
THE MYSTERY oF ALLAN GRALE. By Mrs. Mayo. In 3 vols., Crown 


[Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, IN, acPyblinmers ix Ordinary New Burlington Street, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS, 


With Illustrations by the Author, Large 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, AND REVIEWS. 


Being Volume 25 of the “ STANDARD” EDITION of the COMPLETE 
WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
Volume 26, completing the ‘‘ Standard Edition,” will be published at the end of November. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN CHINA. By Major Henry Knottys, Royal Artillery, Author 


of ‘From Sedan to Sarbriick,” Editor of ‘Incidents in the Sepoy War,” “Incidents in the China War,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 
A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE IN THE YEAR 1840. Illustrated with 


several hundred Sketches by the Author. With an Introduction by J. Hunererrorp PoLLEN, and a 
Portrait. Demy 4to. 21s. (In November. 


*,* The Journal has been reproduced in Facsimile, and is printed on fine paper. It is handsomely bound in 
cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book. ; 

LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. By Lestm Srepuen, Author of “A History of 

' English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” “ Hours in a Library,” &c. With 2 Steel Portraits. L 
wn 8vo. 12s. 6d. (In November. 

NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. 6d. SERIES. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” 
&c. Fep. 8vo., limp cloth. 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Leste Srepuen. 
ee I. to IV. (Abbadie—Biber). Royal 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. each in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled 


2,9 Voleme V. will be published on January 1, 1886, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, Grorcz C. Bompas, 

Editor of ‘“ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’’ Eighth Edition. Witha Portrait. Large Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. By 


Mievet DE CeRvANTES SaavepDRA. A Trauslation, with Intreduction and Notes, by JoHN OrmsBy, Trans- 
lator of ‘‘ The Poem of the Cid.”’ 4vols., 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. each. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE AND DISEASES INCIDENTAL TO SCHOOL LIFE. By 


Rosert Farquuarson, M.P., M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. Lond., late Lecturer on Materia Medica at St. Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School, &. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE SOUDAN. By Col. the Hon. J. Coxzorng, 


ane ) ear ‘epee of the Daily News. With Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff. Second Edition. 
rown 8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND WORK. By Cuartzs J. B. Wuuums, M.D., F.B.S., 


Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. With a Portrait of the Author and Original Sketches of 
La Place, Laennec, Andral, and other French savants. 8vo. 16s. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY GREVILLE. [Edited by the 
Viscountess EnFieLp. First Serres. 8vo., 14s. Seconp Series. With Portrait. 8vo., 14s. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Boswortn Smirn, M.A., late Fellow 


of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Harrow School, Author of ‘‘ Mohammed and Mohammedanism, 
“Carthage and the Carthagenians,” &. New. Revised, and Cheaper Edition, being the Sixth Edition. 2 vols., 
Large Crown 8vo. With 2 Portraits and 2 Maps. 2Is. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Lesuie Sterpnen. Second Edition. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 28s. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. By Lestm Srepuen. Ist, 2nd, and 8rd Series. Crown 
vo. 9s. each. 
FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. Five Ambulance Lectures. By Dr. Friepricu 


Translated from the German by H.R.H. Princess Second Edition, with Illustrations. 
‘ost 8vo. 2s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: containing a Familiar Description of Diseases, their 


Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the most approved Methods of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of Reme- 
dies, &c., and Rules for the Management of the Sick Room. Expressly adapted for Family Use. By Joun 
Garpner, M.D. Eleventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Curistm Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” “ Coals 


of Fire,”’ &. 3 vols. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author of ** No New Thing,” ‘‘ Mademoiselle 


de Mersac,”’ Matrimony,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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WARD & DOWNEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ust ready, in hand ly-designed cover, gilt edges. 7s. 6d, 
FOLK AND FAIRY TALES. By Mrs. Burton Harrtson, Author of “ The 
Old-Fashioned Fairy Book.” With 24 Original Dlustrations by WaLTER CRANE. 
MR. FARJEON’S CHRISTMAS STORY FOR 1885. In handsome pictorial cover. 2s. 6d. 
CHRISTMAS ANGEL. By B. L. Farszon, Author of “Bread and Cheese 
and Kisses,’ &. With 23 Original Dlustrations by Gorpon Browns. 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S CHRISTMAS ga FOR 1885. Pictorial wrapper, 1s. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


EVE AT THE WHEEL; A Story ot ‘Three Hundred Virgins. By G. 


Fewn, Author of The Dark House,” &c. 


ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON. A Biography. By the Rev. F. Anwotp, 


Author of “‘ Turning Points in Life,” [Just ready. 


GLADSTONE’S HOUSE OF COMMONS. By T. P. O'Connor, MP., 


Author of “ A Life of Lord Beaconsfield,” &c. 1 vol. 


JAPANESE LIFE, LOVE, AND LEGEND. A Visit to the Empire of the 


Rising Sun. From the of By Conn. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London under Charles II. By J. Firzczraup 


Mo voy, Author of “Court Life ee Stairs ; or, London under the —— &c. 2 vols., large crown 
8vo. With an Original Etching of Charles II., and 11 other Portraits. 


THE UNPOPULAR KING; the Life and Times. of Richard III. By 


AtrreD O. Leaar, F.C.H.S. 2 vols.,demy 8vo. With an Etched Portrait of Richard III., and other Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 30s. 


RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS. By Srepniax, Author of “Underground 


Russia.” Translated by W1LL1AM WesTaLL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
AN «APOLOGY FOR THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W. E. 
ADSTONE. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 
*,* A New and Revised Edition of this Work is in the press, and will shortly be ready. 


A CATECHISM OF POLITICS FOR THE USE OF THE NEW 


By Freperick A, Horrmann, Author of ‘‘Stray Leaves from Gladstone’s Diary,” 
8. 


SONGS FROM THE NOVELISTS, from Victoria to Elizabeth. Edited, 


and with Introduction and -™ by W. Davenport Apams. Feap. 4to., bound in illuminated parchment, 
rough edges, gilt - 12s. 6d. 


“4 splendid book. . The publishers, as well as the editor, have displayed perfect taste in the production 
-of the work.’’—Life. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE KITCHEN. General Hints on Foods and Drinks. 


By the Author of “ The Reminiscences of an old Bohemian,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 3s. 6d, 


New Novels at every Library. New Six-Shilling Novels. 

As ina Looking Glass. By F. Cc. 

At the Red GI Puuies, With a Frontispiece by GoRDoN Browns, 


GERALD MOLLOY. 


Dulcie Carlyon. By James Grant. | Less than Kin. By J. E. Panton. 
3 vols. 
Viva. By Mrs. Forrzsrer, Author of 
From the Silent Past. By Mrs. “ My Lord and My Lady,” &. 
Hersert Marrix. 2 vols. The Prettiest Woman in Warsaw. 
Mind, Body, and Estate. By F. | Man 


E. M. Norurr. 3 vols. Proper Pride. By the Author of 
“ Pretty Miss Neville.” 


In Sight of Land. By Lady Durrus | Pretty Miss Neville. By the Author 
Harpy. 3 vols. of “ Proper Pride.” , 
A P . The Flower of Doom. By Miss 

pr a 3 = 


Great Porter Square. By B. L. 
The Sacred Nugget. By B. L. FarsEon. 


Farszoy. 3 vols. The House of White Shadows. By 


Somedies from a Country Side. 
By W. Ovrram TrisTRAM, ae “Julian | Coward and Coquette. So 
Trevor,” &c. Author of * ‘The Parish of Hilby,’’ &c. [Just ready 


London: WARD & DOWNEY, Publishers, 12, York Street, Covent Garden. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: Being a Description of some of the most Famous 
Instances of the Leading into Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to 
the period of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. Matuxson, C.S.I., Author of “ The Decisive 
Battles of India,” &e 8vo. With Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. 18s. 

“Colonel Malleson has dealt with his subjects in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the 


dry bones of history, and bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if 
the incidents described had happened yesterday.’’—Atheneum. 


“Each of Colonel Malleson’s books is veritably an improvement on its predecessor, and this his latest pro- 
duction—a description of half a score memorable events in the history of the world—is a perfect of the 


art of imparting solid, authentic information in the shape of a series of entertaining, ily-remembered 
narratives.’’—Whitehall Review. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 
--apaaenal INTERPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block Printing and other Illustrations, 
8. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! an Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and 
Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. Haroitp Finca- 
Harron. 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY and of the Disturbances which 


Accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Hotmes. Second Edition, Revised. 
8vo. With Map and Plans. 21s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 Inclusive. With a 
; Portrait of the Author, Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Matieson, C.S.L, Author of the 
“ Battlefields of Germany.” 8vo. Second Edition, with Additional Chapter. 18s. 


HIGH-CLASS COOKERY RECIPES as Taught in the National School for Cookery, 


South Kensington, 8.W. Prepared by Mrs. CuHarites CLARKE, the Lady Superintendent 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jonn H. Inoram. New Volume. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By Exizaseru Ropins PENNELL. 8vo 
3s. 6d. 


PRIVATE LAWRIE AND HIS LOVE: a Tale of Military Life. By Sumer 


B. Jevons. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 


to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &c. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


LONDON in 1885. [Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 
Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. By Hersert Fry, Editor of “ Royal Guide to the 
London Charities,” &c. Fifth Year of Publication, Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Tuorwroy, Author 
of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Illustrations and Map. 165s. 


A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. With Illustra- 


tions and Map. By Colonel T. H. Lewrn, Author of “Wild Tribes of the South-Western 
Frontier,” &c. 18s. 


The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the Caspian 


in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and Iilus- 
trations. By Cuartes Marvin. One vol. 8vo. Cloth. 21s, 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 


War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. MauiEson, C.S.L, 
Author of “The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 


Lonpoxn: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 Warrrtoo Puace. 8.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS, Now Ready. 


THE | JOURNAL OF MARY FRAMPTON. From the Year 1799 to the 
1846. Including various interesting and curious Letters, Anecdotes, &c., relating to events which 
ane during that period. Edited, with Notes, by her niece HaRRIEt GEORGIANA Munpr. 1 Vol., 
Demy 8vo., clo Price 14s. 
“As Mary Frampton saw a good deal of society and corresponded with persons who moved very close to the 
Throne, her notes are peculiarly interesting, throwing, as they do, side-lights on the iene: events of her time, 
and affording curious glimpses of social life.’’—St. James's Gazet te. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND, 1831-1881. By 


Barry O’Brien, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Volume Second, completing the Work. 
With Frontispiece Portrait of Thomas Drummond. 


*,* The two Volumes (complete work) may now be had, price 16s. each. 
"The work is unquestionably an important contribution to the historical literature of the time.” — Freeman's 


“We may, however, recommend his (Mr. O’Brien’s) very carefully and aandly sation work to politicians of 
all schools as one especially well worth reading at the present time.’”’-—The Atheneum 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “FARM BALLADS,” &c. 
CITY BALLADS. By Wu Carterton. With numerous beantifally-engraved: 
Wood-cut Illustrations, Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES: Prose and Verse. By Wiiuiam Macinn. With a Memoir. 


Edited by R: W. Montaev. 2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth. Price 24s. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By the late Richarp Grant Wurre, Editor 


Shakespeare,”” Author of “England Without and Within,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth. 
ice 


THE PURPLE LAND THAT ENGLAND LOST. Travels and Adventures 


in the Banda Oriental, South America. By W. H. Hupson. Two vols., crown 8vo., cloth. Price 21s. 


BALLADS AND POEMS FROM THE PACIFIC. By Pamir Gaara. 


Small post 8vo., cloth. 
JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK. 


THE VANISHED DIAMOND. By Jutes Verne, Author of “ Twenty 


&c. With 48 full-page Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOK BY HARRISON WEIR. 


ANIMAL STORIES, OLD AND NEW. Told in Pictures and Prose. By_ 


Harrison Were. 4to. fancy boards. Fifty-six coloured and plain pages of Illustrations. Price 5s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
A STRANGE VOYAGE. By W. Cuarx Russexx, Author of “The Wreck of 


the Grosvenor,” “‘ John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &. &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 6d. 


MISS 3S_MONTIZAMBART. By Miss Hoppus, Authoress of Five-Chimney 


&. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


JOHN HAILE: 2 Story of Successful Failure. By the Author of “Sleepy 


Sketches; or, How we live and how we do not live.” 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


DEDHAM PARK. By Joun Brapsnaw. 8 vols., crown 8vo., cloth. 381s. 6d. 
DON LUIS A or, the Church Militant. By Ivan Tueopore. 1 vol., crown 8vo.,. 
th. 38. 6d. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE jor November, 


Now Ready, price ONE SHILLING, contains :— 


“The Otter Hunt.’’ From the Painting by Sir Edwin Landseer. Frontispiece.—The New York Stock Ex- 
. Illustrated.—The Familistére at Guise. With Portrait of M. Godin.—The Defence of our Sea-Ports. 
ted.— A Story by the Author of “‘ Vice Versa,’’ entitled, “The Singular Case of Mr. Samuel Spoolin.” 

—Recollections of Lord Houghton, &c. &e. 


160 ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES, 66 WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HARPER’S CHRISTMAS (ready Nov. 20th) Bs., 


Will be a SUPERB NUMBER. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


LIBRA RYT 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the prices annexed, 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


PER a. PER ANKUM. 

8. 8. 
Blackwood’s. 18 | National Review .. eee 
Contemporary | Review... 17 O | Revue des deux 32 0 
Fortnightly Review 17 0 | Tinsleys’... ass 
Time (from 1885)" ese 7 6 | Nineteenth Century eee wo 
Gentlemen's .. .. 7 6 | Longman’s Magazine 0 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


Edinburgh ... 10 O | Westminster .. ose 10 0 
Quarterly... 10 0 Church Quarterly . -12 0 


The terms will be 1s. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls 
to have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than TwBLvE 
Montus. If no remittance is reccived after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, it will 
be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


NOVELS are issued to and received from Subscribers in SETS only. 


Terms. 
For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For OnE Volume at atime ... SD 8 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not avatlable Sor this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes _,, 017 6 ih ¢ 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available fort this class of beers. 
For THREE ” ” 3 0 220 
For Four i 8 0 210 0 
For TwWELvE ,, 800 5 5 0 


There are more than 500 iis in er and Wales to which 
Subscribers can be transferred free of charge. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (SECOND PART). 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA, 


FROM 18387 TO 1852. 
By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council. 
3vols. 8vo. 36s. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Edited by His Grace tHE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
HUNTING. By His Grace the Duxe or Breavurort, K.G., and Mowsray Morris. 


With Contributions by the Eart or SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Diesy CoLuins, and 


. ALFRED E. T. Watson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by J. Srurerss, J. CHARLTON, 
and Aenes M. Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. Cuotmonpetey-Penne.t, late H.M. Inspector of Sea Fisheries. 


With Contributions by the Marquis or Exeter, Henry R, Francis, M.A., Major Joun P. TRanErne, and 
G. CHRISTOPHER Davies. Fully Illustrated. 


Vou. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
Vou. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. Prospectuses sent on application. 


THE OFFICIAL BARONAGE OF ENGLAND. By James E. Doyitz. Show- 
ing the Succession, Dignities, and Ottices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. Vols. I. to III. With 1,60 
inh Shields of Arms, badges, and Autographs. Large Paper Edition. Imperial 4to. Price FIFTEEN 

*,° Of the Large Paper Edition of this work 120 copies only have been printed, which are numbered, Subscribers 

will be supplied in the order in which applications are received, 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW Lana, M.A. 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Auten. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 
“THAT VERY MAB.” Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
*,* A Critical and Satirical Romance, dealing with modern theology and philosophy, and social life 
and character. 
“There is not a of this humorous book that is not worth gting. ening Pat 
“The author makes his readers laugh heartily, but he also induces them to think seriously.” —Whitehall 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland; or, Twenty Years 


of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. ANTONIN LEFEVRE PonTALis. Translated by S. E. and A. STEPHENSON. 
2 vols.,8vo. 36s. 


IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS, with a Succinct Account of the 


Earlier History. Compiled from the State Papers and other authentic sources. By RicHaRD BaGwELL, 


M.A. Vols. I. and II. From the trst invasion of the Northmen to the year 1578. With Maps and Index. 
2 vols., 8vo. 32s. 


LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH (1660-1714). By J. H. Overton, M.A., 


Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Joint Author of ‘ The English Church in 
the Eighteenth Century.” 8vo. lds. 


MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN BRITAIN DURING 


THE NINELEENTH CENTURY : Being the Fifth Series oi St. Giles’ Lectures. By Joun Tuxtocn, D.D., 
LL.D., Senior Friucipal m the University ot St. Audrews, and one of Her Majesty s Chaplains in Ordimary 
in Scotland. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d., halt-bound, roxvurgh. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS AND POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF HENRY 
THOMAS BUCKLE: a New and Abridged Edition. Edited by Grant ALLEN. 2 vols., Crown 8vo. 21s, 
*,* In this new edition a selection has been made of all the more permanently valuable fragments and notes 


¢ontained in the three volumes of BucKLE’s Miscellanies, originally published under the editorial care of Miss 
HELEN ‘l'ayLor. 


OUTLINES OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the German of 


Professor EDwaRD ZELLER by S. FRANCES ALLEYNE and EVELYN ABBort. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HORSE AND MAN: their Mutual Dependence and Duties. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Homes without Hands,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


THE OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean Currents and Tides and their 


Causes. By LeieutTon JorDAN, F.R.G.S. Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. 


THE LUCK OF THE DARRELLS. A Novel. By James Payn, Author of 


“Thicker than Water,’’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 2ls. 


FRIENDS AND FOES FROM FAIRYLAND. By the Right Hon. Lorp 


Brazourse, Author of ‘ Higgledy-Piggledy,’ ‘Whispers trom Fairyland,’ &c, With 20 Illustrations by 
LINLEY SAMBOUKNE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 
LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 


upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Cunocuur (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” “ | Sear and Horsemen,” &c. 
We og practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”—Gvraphic. 
“A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject and full of valuable hints.” '—Vanity Fair. 
“Mrs. Power O'Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.”—Irish Sportsman. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anverson. 


“Tt requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his su. iect.’’—Illustrated Sporting —< Dramatic News. 
ie are. tal directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.”’— 
nd and Wa 
“ A useful and carefully written volume.”’—Sporting Times. 
“It is sensible and practical.’’— Whitehall Review. 
“ We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News. 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anpersoy, 
Author of ‘How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
” “ He is well worthy of a hearing.’’—Bell’s Life. 
. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.’’—The Field. 
ps “tt should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.’"—The Farm 
“ There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.” —Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &e. 


“Written with a object in view, namely, to create an totguest in the important subject of horse- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely sented and we — will meet with the attention it deserves.” —Live Stock Journal. 


New and ete Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6a. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Anan, 


accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 
Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, MR. C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; ‘together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made ee for this ry By E. Maynew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Luprox, M.R.C 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wu.1am Procter (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Mf er ae few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful 
wor sman, 

“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may ac be The into the hands of all those 
concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’ land. 

‘*There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which v ity be interesting to many owners.”— 


“ Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W,. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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CHATTO NEW BOOKS. 


MOHAWKS, a New Illustrated Novel by M. E. BRADDON, Author of * Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” will be begun in the January number of Beteravia, and continued 
throughout the year. The same number will contain the first chapters of a new Serial 
Story by Mrs. Hunr, entitled “ That Other Person,” and several of those short Stories 
for which the Magazine is so famous. 1s. Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnas. 


CAMIOLA: a Novel. By Justis McCarry, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &. 
[November. 


3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. (A Sequel to ‘‘ Princess Napraxine.”) By Ouma. 8 vols., 
Crown8vo, [December. 

FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: a Novel. By D. Curistm Murray, Author of 
“Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. (January. ’ 


BABYLON: a Novel. By Grant Aten, Author of “ Philistia,” “‘ Strange Stories,” 
&c. With Twelve Illustrations by P. Macnas. Second Edition. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grayr Aten, Author of “Strange Stories,” 
“ Babylon,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. Louis Stevenson, Author of “ New Arabian 
Nights,’ &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE UNFORESEEN: aNovel. By Auice O’Hanton. 8 vols., Crown 8vo. 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By James Payn. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With 12 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Immediately. 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By Jurian Hawruorne, Author of “ Garth,” “ Fortune’s 
Fool,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [December. 


MARUJA. By Bret Harte. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. By James Runciman. Post 8vo., illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEETHEART. By James Runecman, Author of 
“ Skippers and Shellbacks.” Post 8vo., illus. boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. By Cuartes 
Easert Crappock. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


THE EARTHQUAKE; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. By Rosgerr Buonanan. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Immediately. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL FOR 1885. With Stories by EK. Lynn Linton, F. W. 
Rosrnson, Grant ALLEN, B. MonrGomerre RANKING, “ Basin,” and others. With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 1s. (Immediately. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL FOR 1885 will consist of one entire Novel 
by T. W. Sreicur, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” entitled “A Barren 
Title.” Demy 8vo. 1s. (Immediately. 


THE OPEN AIR. By Ricuarp Jerreries, Author of “ The Gamekeeper at 
Home,” “‘ Nature near London,” “ The Life of the Fields,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
6s. (Ln the press. 

IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. By W. Crarx Russetx, Author of “ The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor,” “ Round the Galley Fire,” “On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &c. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 6s. (Jn the press. 

ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With numerous Illustrations. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [Jn the press. 

ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE, 1880-1885. By Jusmn H. McCarruy, 
M.P. A New Edition, Revised, with an Additional Chapter, bringing the book down to 
Tue Fatt or tHe Guapstone ApMINISTRATION. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. By James Anson Farrer, Author 


of “ Primitive Manners and Customs.’’ Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


LONDON: CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, w. 
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FIFTH YEAR.—NEW SERIES. 
PUBLISHED ON THE 1* OF EACH MONTH, PRICE 6* 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more.” —TENNYSON. 


KNOWLEDGE: 


An Illustrated Magazine of 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Edited by R. A. PROCTOR. 


¢é NOWLEDGE” is a Monthly Magazine intended to bring Scientific, 
Literary, and Artistic matters before the public in terms free from 
all that is crude and technical. 


Among the subjects for the year we may mention that arrangements are made or in progress 
for a Series of Papers on— 


“The Religion of Science,” by Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

“Natural History,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

“Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. SLACK. 

“Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. CLODD. 

“Coal,” by Mr. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

“Insects,” by Mr. E. A. BUTLER. 

“Astronomy aad Mapping,” by Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

“ Geological Subjects,” by Mr. W. JEROME HARRISON. 

“Optics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,” by A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

“Social and Kindred Matters,” by various writers. 

“Experimental and Practical Electricity,” by Mr. W. SLINGO. 

“Household Carpentery,” by A WORKMAN. 

A Series of Twelve Star Maps, representing the Skies of the Southern Hemisphere, by 
Mr. Proctor, will appear during the course of the year. 

“Chess,” will be continued by “ Mephisto,” and “Mogul” has kindly promised a series of 

papers on “Whist.” 
Other subjects will be dealt with by specially competent writers. 


The following Volumes of the weekly issue are still to be had— 
Vols. III. and IV. (January to December 1883). Price 7s. 6d. each. 
Vols. V., VI., and VII. (Jan. 1884 to June 1885). Price 9s. each. 
Vol. Vill. (July to Oct. 1885). Price 7s. 


The first monthly number (November, 1885) contains 
A LETTER BY SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, 


HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 


ON THE “UNIVERSE OF STARS,” 


AND 


A LUXOTYPE PORTRAIT OF THE EDITOR. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST 
OF 
REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. 
By Gengrat E. F. Bourton, Madras Staff Corps. With 8 a Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. 8yvo. 18s. This day. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, 
Qolonel Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &e. By his Wire and DauGursR.. 
Edited by Stantey Demy 8vo. 18s. Wee ready. 
A HISTORY OF TORYISM, 
From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783 to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By 
T. E. Kepset, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “ Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Speeches.” 8vo. Immediately. 
AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. 
By Jouw Futrorp Vicary, Author of “A Danish Parsonage,” and “ Readings from the Dane.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. | 
Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical 
and Theological Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion. By THomas Patrick Hueues, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
Peshawur, Afghanistan. Royal 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 42s. 
. A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE : 
GOVERNMENT OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 
By Epwarp Tuornton. New Edition, Revised ani Edited by Srr Rorer Lerssrings, C.LE., and’ 
Arruur N. Wottaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Civil Service. Thick 8vo. 28s, 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. New Volume. RACHEL. : 
By Mrs. KENNARD. 
TASHIL-UL-KALAM, 
Or, HINDUSTANI MADE EASY. By Cotonet W. R. M. Hotroyp, Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab. 2nd Edition. ds, 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 
Edited, with Notes, Explanatory and Philological, by Joun Brapsnaw, M.A., LL.D. 2nd Edition.. 
One Vol. 7s. 6d. 
LONGITUDE BY LUNAR DISTANCES. 
By Magor H. WinBerrorce CiarKE, R.E. 
A DIOCESAN MAP OF INDIA AND CEYLON, 1885 
Drawn and Compiled by the Rev. Donatp J. Mackey, M.A., &c., Author of Diocesan Maps ‘of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. In cloth case, or on rollers varnished. 31s. 6d. 
LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. | 
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Demy 8vo. With Maps. 146s. 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


BY 


SIR WILLIAM P. ANDREW, C.I.E., F.R.G.S., &c. 


“Ought to prove as useful as it is certainly extremely interesting. In the chapters on 
“British Rule in India,’ and ‘ Governors-General,’ he has given a succinct and lucid history of 
es. growth of the trading-posts that were established on sufferance in the mighty Empire.” 
—Times. 


’ “ A work which we would be glad to find have an effect in removing that blank feeling of 
utter ignorance about India which is so general even among cultivated Englishmen who have 
no direct relations in or with that vast Empire.”—The Edinburgh Quarterly Review. 


“Among the many services rendered to India by Mr. Andrew the present must be 
regarded as both opportune and acceptable. It presents all the salient points of Indian 
‘history in a picturesque and graphic form, and gives a very complete view both of the past and 
present of that great country and its people.”—Morning Post. 


“M. Andrew, dans l’intéressant ouvrage —_ vient de publier sous ce titre, /’Inde et les pays 
voisins, nous retrace 4 grands traits l’histoire du développement primitif de empire indien sous 
la domination brittanique.”—Revue des Deux Mondes. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, §.W. 


Demy 8vo. With Sketch-Map. 6s. 


OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. 


SIR WILLIAM P. ANDREW, C.I.E., F.R.G.S., &c. 


“ For more than twenty years he (Mr. Andrew) has had opportunities of discussing frontier 
questions with the distinguished officers who have served in the border-lands, and his own 
interest in the subject is shown by the numerous works he has written. He is emphatically an 
apostle of railways ; and though under existing conditions he can hardly hope to see launched 
his great scheme of the Euphrates Valley line, he can yet affirm with pardonable pride that 
disastrous experience has compelled the Government of India to give effect to the views which 
a quarter of a century ago he enunciated as to the necessity of extending the Indian railway 
‘system to the frontier.”—St. James’s Gazette, October 20th, 1880. 


“Tdentified during many years with the history of progress in India, from his earliest 
work, published under the nom de plume of ‘The Old Indian Postmaster,’ the advocate and 
apostle of the Euphrates Valley route, with which enlightened scheme his name and that of the 
late gallant General Chesney are indissolubly connected, the father of Indian railways, and the 
undaunted champion whose energy carried him victoriously through the ‘ battle of the Gauges,’ 
to win for the public the boon of an unbroken gauge upon our frontier line.”—Edinburgh Courant. 


Mr. Andrew “ has demonstrated in this volume that he has carefully studied and brought 
together all that may be known upon the strategic questions connected with the defence and 
the possible attacks upon the north-west frontier.’-—Allen’s Indian Mail, April 22nd, 1880. 


“ He has for years been known as the most prominent advocate of the Euphrates Valley 
railway, and the chief object he has had in view in writing the present work has been to show 
the necessity of constructing a railway to the Bolan pass, and retiring from all our posts in 
Afghanistan except Candahar, which should be ‘made the Kars of our north-west frontier.’ 
The principal value of the book consists in the geographical and economic information it pre- 
sents respecting the frontier countries.”"—Scotsman, April 16th, 1880. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, 5.W. 
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THE COMING ELECTION. 
The attention of all interested in this important National Election is invited to the following :— 
PHILIP’S ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, containing 48 Plates, with co 


Index. Special Edition, showfng the New Parliamentary Divisions, 1885. Crown folio, half-bound morocco, 
gilt edges, price £2 2s. 


PHILIP'S HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, New and Special Edition, 
3; 6s. 


hottnn he New Parliamentary Divisions, 1885. Containing 43 Maps and Index. Price 3s. 6d. in cloth 
leather tuck. 


PHILIP'S REDISTRIBUTION MAP OF LONDON, showing all the New Boroughs, with the 


number of their Representatives, Statistics of Population, &. Scale—2 inches to a mile. Price, in case, 
3s. 6d.; mounted on cloth and in case, 6s. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet Street, London. 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
ape POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s. each. Cloths for -sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 

Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s., 3s. 6d., 48. 
4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s.each. Cue Tips (best quality only) 
1s., 1s, 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-st 
Cushions, with Rubber ,warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. a 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. Every kin 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write for Price Lists 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK. — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £50. 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Wri , and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the p and sale of Stocks, 


,and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


ARMY 


SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SOUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS : 
His GRacE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Genera Sim A. J. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 
THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the continued 
support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now actively employed in 
the army at home and abroad. : 

With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of 
the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in no small degree upon this 
institution ; and with this conviction deeply impressed on our hearts, we lay this 
matter before all who can feel for a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a 
soldier’s devotion to his Queen and country, but above all for a soldier’s ever- 
lasting welfare, confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause 
unknown supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the lefi, and 
stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four additional Readers have sailed for 
Egypt and South Africa. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Hour, Esgq., 
17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Nationa Provincia, Bank or EnGuanp, 212, 


Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. BuakE; or by the Hon. Secretary, Col. 
J. W. F. Sanpwirs. 
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CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in ae. Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREE T, W. 


COD-LIVER OIL 


“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet. 
“Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.”—British Medical Journal. 
“No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”—Medical Press 


It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the only oil which does not “repeat”; 
and for these reasons the most efficacious kind in use. 


In capsuled bottles only, at 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d.,& 9s. Sold everywhere. 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS, PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM: 


From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1793 to the. Death of Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1881. 


T. E. KEBBEL, 


Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of *“‘ Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches.” 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to R. ANDERSON & Co., Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL. INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, Kc. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 33.——NOVEMBER, 1885. 


CONTENTS. 


1.—* Skeletons at the Feast.” By AuFRED AUSTIN 
2.—The History of an Indian District: an Example of the Benefits of British Rule in India. 
By J. Winson . 


3.—A Manifesto. By the Vicar or Bray . 
4—The Church Question and the Coming Election. By Pamir VeERNon SmITH 
5.—Sonnets to a Liberal Churchman. By A Liperar . 
6.—The Peasant Proprietorship of the South. By Frances Mary Dr Borrine 
7.—The Local Working of the Birmingham Caucus. By A Brrmincuam Torr . 
8.—Low Prices and Hostile Tariffs. By A. W. Roperts . 
9.—The Theatre : 

I.—Shakespeare as a Dramatic Model. By 

IIl.—The Stage of Greater Britain. By WiLt1aM ARCHER . 
10..-Tory Prime Ministers. VIII.—Lord Beaconsfield. By T. E. KEBBEL 


IRON WINE BINS. 


By Appointment to H.M.the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 


FARROW & JACKSON. 


WROUGHT IRON BINS, as fitted by them at the ROYAL 
PALACES, and the Principal Hotels and Clubs. 
The “REGISTERED CELLULAR” and “EXHIBIT” BINS, 
<3 with separate Rest for each Bottle. 
} CELLAR REQUISITES & DECANTING APPLIANCES, &c. 


(ESTABLISHED 1798.) Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


16, GREAT TOWER:STREET, AND 8, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, AND PATENTED ABROAD, 
“ KAVANAGH’S PATENT.” 


THE AUTOMATIC 
COMPOUND FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


Awarded the Special Medal of the American Institute of New York 46th Grand National 
Exhibition, December 4th, 1879. 


Self-acting, non-explosive, always ready, never deteriorates, and always efficient. Sold in Boxes of 
1 Ib. at 6s. 6d.; 5 Ibs. at £1 12s. 6d. per box; 10lbs.at £3 3s.; 20 lbs. at £6; and 50 lbs. at £15. 

A 1 Ib. Box will, in a few seconds, totally extinguish the most fierce Fire in a room or building 
of 10 by 10 by 15 feet, being equal to a capacity of 1,500 cubic feet, and the larger boxes in proportion. 
Private Dwelling-houses, Warehouses, Shops, Oil Works, Stores, Out-buildings, Mills, Factories, Col- 
lieries, Ships, &c., fitted to act automatically or otherwise. A large discount allowed by the principal 
Insurance Companies to purchasers of the “ Automatic Fire Extinguisher.” Wholesale and Retail from 


KAVANAGH, COOKE, & CO., 


Heap Orrick - - 8, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Crry Orricz - - 12, TRINITY SQUARE, TOWER HILL, E.C. 
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JOHN MORTLOCK Co, 


CHINA AND GLASS MANUFACTURERS 


To H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
AND THE Famiuies oF THE UniteD Kinapdom. 


The GALLERIES, which are the most extensive in Europe, 
are arranged with a Magnificent Collection of 
DINNER SERVICES. | TOILET SERVICES. 
LUNCHEON * | BREAKFAST ,, 
DESSERT | TEA 


UNSURPASSED FOR GOOD TASTE AND LOWNESS OF PRICE. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


She OW Pottery Galleries, 
OXFORD ST., & ORCHARD ST., PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON. W. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonder- 
ful and wheahie remedy ever discovered. 


is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Asthma. 

effectually checks and arrests those too fatal-diseases 
—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, P, Ague. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specitic 

a in Cholera and Dysente 


‘ectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Palpitation, and Spasms. 


the onl; in Ni Gou 
is y palliative t, 
Prom Dr. B. J. BOULTON & CO., HORNCASTLE. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon 
it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from whatever cause. It produces a feeling of comfort and quietude not 
obtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J Conus Brownz was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant Freeman 
= ey untrue, which he regretted to say had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th 

y 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. a. 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None are genuine without the 
words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’ 'S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. Over- 
whelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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“SKELETONS AT THE FEAST.” 


THoveH not one of those who covet Parliamentary honours, 
because with every day that passes more and more deeply im- 
pressed by the deleterious effect upon public interests wrought by 
our Party system, and because bound, moreover, not to be divorced 
by politics from that higher vocation of Letters to which, when 
it is a man’s first love, he invariably reverts, and, indeed, from 
which he never seriously strays; nevertheless, I think a person 
might justly be reproached with selfishness who manifested no 
interest in the fierce electoral struggle shortly to be decided. I, 
therefore, venture to offer this brief contribution to the momen- 
tous if distasteful controversy in which so many citizens, capable 
and incapable, are at present engaged. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s sportsmanlike Manifesto, that 
double-barrelled weapon, so admirably adapted for bringing down 
his birds right and left; notwithstanding Mr. Goschen’s painful 
contortions, reminding one of the writhings of the Trojan priest in 
the folds of the fatal serpent; and notwithstanding Lord Harting- 
ton’s customary composure ; the most stirking and important facts 
of the political situation at this moment are the conspicuous position 
occupied by Mr. Chamberlain, the sweeping nature of his proposals, 
and the uncompromising tenor of his language. Till within the last 
year or so it would have seemed almost inconceivable that Mr. Cham- 
berlain could become the Leader of one of the two great Parties in 
the State. He lacks the wide culture, the fine breeding, the tact, 
the breadth of view, the instinctive sympathy with all classes 
and all occupations in the community, in a word, the deli- 
cate and comprehensive patriotism, we have hitherto looked for, 
and assumed as a matter of course, in the men designated by 
public opinion as possible candidates for the chief place in our 
councils. The other day, as I was talking with my friend’ M. 
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Tricoupis, the well-known Hellenic statesman, he asked me if it 
was really true, as others had assured him, that it is possible 
Mr. Chamberlain will become Prime Minister of England. ‘ Yes,” 
I said, “it is more than possible: it seems not improbable.” He 
appeared unutterably shocked. ‘If we Hellenes,” he said, ‘ are 
not Liberals, what are we? I certainly have called myself a 
Liberal all my life, and call myself one still. But I hold no 
opinion in common with Mr. Chamberlain, and I tell you frankly 
I regard him as the enemy of liberty and the advocate of political 
and social despotism.” 

To me it has always seemed that for any political Party to 

arrogate to itself the exclusive designation of ‘‘ Liberal,” is a 
little presumptuous, and no one would dream of applying it to 
Mr. Chamberlain and his followers who was not willing to call 
black white, and to allow round to be spoken of as square. More- 
over, Mr. Chamberlain is content to be described as a Radical ; 
and that description may be conceded to him. But what, then, 
are-we to call those politicians who, refusing to enter the Con- 
servative ranks, nevertheless employ most of their time in explain- 
ing that they do not share Mr. Chamberlain’s opinions? Mr. 
Chamberlain has solved the difficulty for us. He has called them 
Skeletons at the Feast. 
_. The description is singularly appropriate, though it may be 
doubted whether Mr. Chamberlain is altogether aware of its feli- 
citousness. In order for there to be skeletons at a feast, a 
feast there must obviously be. Had he spoken of it as a banquet, 
or even as an orgy, it would scarcely have been possible to 
quarrel with him. The entertainment he has promised, and which 
he is busily preparing, is on a truly liberal scale ; and Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself is pleased to be the Head Carver. Here is the 
Menu, not a very refined one, perhaps, but one in which all the 
good orthodox English dishes of soup, fish, joint, game, and 
sweets, may be considered to be set out in their regular order. 


I. 

The creation of Peasant Proprietors, through the compulsory 
expropriation of the present owners of land, by Local Boards, at a 
price lower than that which the owners could get in the open 
market. 


Il. 
A Graduated Income Tax. 
Ill 


| The Gratuitous Education of the children of a portion of the 
community, at the expense of another portion of the community. 
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IV. 


_ The Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church, and 
the Appropriation of its Funds to other objects than those for 
‘which they were bestowed. 


‘ 
The Abolition of the House of Lords, and the Creation of a 
single Legislative Assembly. 


If anyone feels tempted to interrupt me here, for the purpose of 
observing that these projects are not to be found in Mr. Glad- 
‘stone’s Manifesto, he must excuse me for asking him not to waste 
his time, or mine, by an objection so frivolous. They are the pro- 
jects of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Morley, Mr. Jesse 
Collins, and the remainder-men of the Leadership of which Mr. 
Gladstone avowedly holds an all but expired lease; and Mr. Cham- 
berlain has declared that he will enter no Cabinet that excludes 
from consideration the first three of them. He has since paid a 
visit to Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden; and though Mr. Gladstone, 
no doubt, is capable of brilliant legerdemain concerning the 
difference between “‘ including” a thing and ‘not excluding ”’ it, 
the ordinary lay intellect knows nothing of such subtleties ; and 
if Mr. Chamberlain does not mean his project to be included in 
the programme of any Cabinet in which he is himself included, he 
uses words for the purpose of misleading his audience; and I do 
not think any such intention can fairly be ascribed to him. 

It is more to the purpose to examine carefully, and with 
as much dispassionateness as possible, these various proposals, 
ingredients in the Feast at which, according to the provider of 
it, Mr. Goschen, the Marquis of Hartington, e tutti quanti, attend 
as skeletons, as well they may, without any appetite. Cannibals, 


no doubt, there are; but men who devour themselves have yet 
to be discovered. 


Peasant PROPRIETORSHIP. 


It is an undisputed fact that during the last thirty years there 
has been an exodus from the rural parts of England to its 
urban centres; that the population of the country has diminished, 
and the population of the towns greatly increased. Apart from 
the growing passion for society, in the accurate sense of that word, 
for excitement, and for what is called amusement, a motive that has 
operated in all countries, since the making of railways, to seduce 
country-folk of all classes into cities, the principal cause of this 
migration has been that change in our economic policy, decreed forty 
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years ago, which, whether wise or the reverse, people are beginning 
to discern is most inaccurately described as Free Trade. There. 
were two prophecies made at the time of its introduction. Its 
advocates prophesied that, before a generation had passed away, 
foreign nations would throw open their ports to our goods as. 
freely as we were going to throw open our ports to theirs, and 
thus what would then have been properly called Free Trade 
would be established throughout the world. Its opponents prophe-. 
sied that it would have no such effect, and that it would grievously 
depress, if it did not end by ruining, the trade of English 
agriculture.* 

Which of these two prophesies has been fulfilled, anyone. 
can judge for himself. But there is another result, that was. 
not prophesied, but which has come about all the same; the 
result already indicated, viz. the exodus of a large portion of 
the rural population from the country, and its influx into the 
towns, with consequent congestion of labour and depression 
of wages in our manufacturing and industrial centres. Free 
Trade, or so-called Free: Trade, after being in operation for 
forty years, has, by the confession of its warmest champions, 
and no matter what may have been its blessings, reduced agricul-. 
tural rents, ruined numbers of tenant-farmers and impoverished 
the remainder, lessened the demand for labour upon estates and 
holdings, driven many agricultural labourers into the cities, and, 
thus increasing the urban competition for employment, either 
reduced or prevented an advance in the wages of operatives and 
mechanics. Nemesis has notoriously a lame foot and a limping 
gait, but as it never stops nor halts, it invariably reaches the 
fastest fugitive at last; and though it has required forty years for 
Nemesis to overtake those who selfishly imagined that they could 
safely ruin the most important trade in the Realm as long as they 
themselves had no money invested in it—in other words, could 
injure the country without injuring the town—the journey has 
at length been made, and manufacturers are now loudly protesting 
that their profits are vanishing, and operatives that their wages 
are being lowered, by the incursion into their streets of those. 
whom their own policy has forbidden to remain in the fields. I 
question if there ever occurred a more striking instance of the 


* It is curious to observe how cunningly politicians avail themselves of the well- 
known readiness of the multitude to be governed by words. I have already pointed 
out the fallacy involved inthe word “ Liberal,” and the term“ Free Trade.” Similarly 
the Corn Law Abolitionists took good care always to speak of the “ agricultural 
interest,” never of the “trade of agriculture.” People might have hesitated to 
run the risk of ruining the principal trade in the Kingdom. To disregard the 
“interests ” of a “class” was quite a different matter. Yet they are one and the 
same thing, only under a different description. 
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law, in whose existence one would like to believe, though it is not 
always traceable, that all wrong-doing, in the very act of its execu- 
tion, sets in motion likewise its own punishment. 

The evil here set forth is not contested, and, naturally enough, 
the people who complain the loudest of it are the newest sufferers. 
Naturally, likewise—for dwellers in towns are not, like the followers 
-of agriculture, a patient race—they propose a remedy. The remedy 
they suggest, is a hair of the dog that bit you. Having brought . 
embarrassment upon themselves by lowering the value of land, 
they propose to lower its value still further. Ostensibly, they pro- 
pose to carry back into the country the people they themselves 
have driven into the towns. In reality, if allowed to carry out 
their schemes, they must impose additional rates upon the land 
in order to provide the money for establishing on it a number of 
small farms which everybody acquainted with farming is well 
aware will pay worse than large ones. It is not unusual with 
men who drink too freely overnight, when they awake in the 
morning and feel very uncomfortable, to call for a stiff dose of 
brandy and cayenne pepper, by way of a palliative. The end of 
such remedies, however, can easily be predicted. It is precisely 
the remedy suggested by the Radical Party for the relief of the 
injury they have inflicted, firstly on English agriculture, and lastly 

-on English trade. 
It must be evident, even to the understanding the most biassed by 
Class jealousy, and the most blinded by Party antipathy, that to 
none could the establishment of Peasant Proprietors be so welcome 
as to the present owners of land, and likewise to the Conservative 
Party. Whatever political or social advantages were once attached 
to the possession of land on a large scale, are rapidly disappearing, 
if indeed they have not already in effect disappeared; while the 
economic advantages of getting rid of land, the returns from which 
are every day becoming more precarious, must be obvious to every- 
one. The interest the Conservative Party have in seeing the land 
distributed among many persons is, if possible, still greater ; for 
experience has shown, what theory would have expected, that there 
is no class so little ready to listen to windy agitation, and so little 
disposed to welcome vague and ill-considered proposals of change, 
as persons that have ownership, however modest, in the soil. 

But the Conservative Party would ill deserve- that designation 
if, in the pursuit of a political good, they employed dishonest or 
deceptive means for its attainment; and, willing as landowners 
may be to part with portions of their land, they are like the 
owners of other sorts of property—iron, cotton, houses, horses, 
hops—in this respect, that they prefer to keep it rather than part 
with it on terms in which they believe, rightly or wrongly, time 
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and the “ higgling of the market ” will shortly cause an advance. 
Moreover, all Conservatives, and most landowners, are of opinion 
that if people want to buy land, they must buy land, as they buy 
other commodities, with their own money, and not with other 
people’s. Making an inexplicable exception in the case of land, 
the Radical Party seriously propose that the seller shall provide 
the buyer with a portion of the purchase-money. 

There are two schemes, therefore, for distributing the land 
among a larger number of people. The Radical scheme is to tax 
the persons who now possess it for the operation of forcibly taking 
it from them at a lower price than it is worth, and transferring it 
at that lower price to other persons under conditions which experts 
believe will render it impossible for them, even then, to turn it to 
profitable account.. This operation, too, be it observed, is proposed 
by politicians who say there should be no privileged classes, and that 
Protection was a bonus to a privileged class, viz. the landowners. 
I venture to submit that what they now propose is to create a 
privileged class—for surely it is a privilege to have a commodity 
sold you at a lower price than the market price, the State or some 
other class paying the difference ?—and to start them in life 
by an act of Protection more glaring than any that was ever yet 
resorted to. 

The Conservative scheme is to make land as readily and as 
cheaply transferable as in the nature of things it can be made— 
and, in this particular, Radicals are at one with Conservatives, save 
that, as Lord Salisbury has pointed out, they would materially defeat 
this object by insisting on an investigation of title and enclosures 
going back fifty years—to enable everybody to sell land who wants 
to sell it, and to make people more willing to buy it by liberating 
it from any unjust burdens under which it may be labouring. The. 
practical suggestion of the Prime Minister, to authorize incum- 
bents, and the Trustees of Ecclesiastical Charitable Societies, to- 
sell land that at present cannot be so sold—land, as a rule, 
peculiarly accessible to small purchasers by reason of its proximity 
to towns and villages—is a striking, indeed a crucial instance of 
the contrast between Conservative and Radical methods of dealing 
with this question. The one consists in multiplying practical 
facilities for the acquisition of land by persons of small means if 
they really want to acquire it, without violating either moral or 
economic laws. The other method, to use plain but not excessive 
language, is charlatanism, eked out by robbery. 

I entertain no doubt that, after reading the foregoing observa- 
tions, there will be persons to exclaim, ‘“‘Oh, you are a Protec- 
tionist,” and to affect to consider that as a sufficient answer to 
a long and, I hope I may say, temperate and serious argument.. 
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Lord Salisbury, some little time ago, justly characterized the tone 
adopted by Radicals upon the subject of what they call Free Trade 
and Protection, as mere ‘“ browbeating.” Fortunately, however, 
though all who write upon this subject are, so to speak, in the 
witness-box, we are not quite at the mercy of ill-mannered ad- 
vocates. Therefore, I will venture to state, as briefly as possible, 
my own position regarding a matter not easy to fathom, one upon 
which I certainly cannot speak as an expert, but which I heve 
given myself some little trouble to understand. 

I think the total abolition of the duties on corn and other 
agricultural produce in 1847 was rash and unstatesmanlike ;! 
and if Sir Robert Peel could be brought to life again now 
that corn stands at 30s. a quarter, and that other agricultural 
produce is commensurately depressed in price, he who solemnly 
affirmed his belief, in the House of Commons, when wheat was at 
56s., that he did not believe the abolition of the duty would pro- 
den any material alteration in its price, would himself be obliged, 
to allow that the measure was what I have described it. 

But it is equally clear to me that what was unwisely done then, 
could not now wisely be undone. In the life of a nation, as in that 
of an individual, past conduct exercises a tyrannical influence 
over present conduct. There is no such terrible necessity, whether 
in morals or in politics, as the exigency of complying with the con- 
ditions that foregone action has created. The cheapening of the 
means of subsistence, occurring at the same time that an immense 
impetus was given to manufacturing industry by the multipli- 
cation of railways, has called into existence a vast urban population 
that must be fed, and fed cheaply. That is now inevitable and 
imperative. But it is perhaps worth recalling that Lord Palmerston, 
in one of the latest debates in Parliament held before protective 
duties on corn were absolutely abolished, expressed himself in 
favour of retaining a duty of 5s., on the ground that “ it would not 
sensibly raise the price of corn in this country, would be felt by 
nobody, and would produce a revenue not undeserving of considera- 
tion.”” There are persons who think this scheme might be resorted 
to now, without sensibly raising the price of bread. This, how- 
ever, or something akin to this, is the utmost that could be effected. 
But as, in all probability, the persons whose reputation is com- 
mitted to opposing any such suggestion would denounce it as a 
violation of a sacred principle, and, utterly untaught by what has 
happened not only to agriculture but likewise to trade, would 
represent it as a gift made at the expense of the community to 
the landed gentry, I do not suppose that, at present, it stands 
the remotest chance of being accepted, or even of being dispas- 
sionately discussed. 
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Such being the situation, I fear we can only patiently watch 
the operation of what, with deplorable because misleading inaccu- 
racy, is still described as Free Trade, upon the well-being of the 
country, to the bitter end. What it has done for the trade of 
English agriculture everybody can see for himself. It has taken 
forty years for the results to become visible. We can now only 
wait and watch its operation upon the remaining industries of 
England. English commerce has had a merry life, it is true. 
But what if the life should prove a short one? The merriment, 
apparently, has already gone out of it. Mr. Chamberlain proposes 
to cheer it up, by again injuring English agriculture ; in other 
words, by a repetition of the operation that is avowedly one of the 
causes of its depression. __ 


A Grapvuatep Income Tax. 


Upon this point Mr. Chamberlain has not as yet expressed him- 
self with anything like precision. A graduated income-tax would 
not offend my sense of justice, provided the graduation were reason- 
able, and did not either discourage the accumulation or imperil 
the security of capital, any more than it offended Mr. Pitt, or than 
it offends so masculine and Conservative a statesman as Prince 
Bismarck. Moreover, the principle of graduation has been acted 
upon by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Iddesleigh alike, in the reductions 
they have allowed people of small incomes to make in the amount 
of their return. Furthermore, I agree with Mr. Hubbard, who 
explained in an able paper in this Review, as he has frequently 
explained in Parliament, the injustice of imposing the same tax 
on permanent and secure incomes, and on terminable and pre- 
carious ones. As the Radical Party have here to deal not with 
landowners only, but with the members of the entire community 
whose income exceeds a few hundreds a year, they are forced to 
proceed with caution; and we shall be in a better position for 
criticising their projects in this respect when the projects are 
fully unmasked. 


Gratuitous Epvucation. 


I am one of those who think—and the persons who think it are. 
more numerous than is commonly supposed—that when the legis- 
lature made Primary Education compulsory, it committed a 
grave mistake. To education I attach the highest possible value ; 
and I think State encouragement may properly be given to 
parents in all classes to educate their children. But encourage- 
ment and incitement are one thing; compulsion is another. 

I suppose everybody will allow that voluntary virtue, when 
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‘attainable, is better than compulsory virtue, voluntary effort better 
than compulsory effort, voluntary action better than compulsory 
action. The reason is, voluntary action not only leaves men 
free, but creates and keeps alive in them the sense of self-respect 
and self-discipline, and makes them, morally, larger human beings 
and more worthy citizens than compulsion can ever do. Further 
than this, it provides a constant criterion, by which everyone may 
form an estimate as to the success of those persons who do exert 
themselves, and the success of those who do not. 

This conclusion, it cannot well be denied, is applicable to the 
education of children by the action of their parents. The excuse 
for deviating from the course prescribed by a well-recognized law 
of human nature will, perhaps, be that it is imperative that the 
entire community should have at least elementary education, and 
that voluntary effort cannot be trusted to achieve that result. It 
may be granted that, under the voluntary system, there would 
always be a residuum of parents who would not take the trouble 
to send their children to school, just as, under the compulsory 
system, there will always be parents to try to elude its operation, 
and there always will be children little or no better for the educa- 
cation forced upon them. But, unless time and patience are to 
play no part in human affairs, it may be cogently replied that, 
before the establishment of Board Schools, a system of competition 
and rivalry had sprung up among the various religious denomi- 
nations in the country, which bade fair, within a reasonable period, 
to provide both schools and scholars on a scale to satisfy even 
the wishes of those who aim at universal primary education. 

These considerations, however, have not been listened to; and 
the evil principle of compulsion, attended by a vast increase of 
taxation, has been affirmed and set in motion. An idea 
seems to prevail that a practice, once established, can never be 
reversed, and a law once passed can never be repealed. Therefore 
it is, perhaps, idle to suggest that the element of compulsion should 
be abolished in our system of primary education. That is no 
reason, however, why I should shrink from saying that I think 
such a step would be wise, and that I should like to see it 
adopted. 

But though it may be useless to ask for the abolition of com- 
pulsion, it is not necessary to concede, either as a logical or as a 
statesmanlike process, that compulsory education involves gratui- 
tous education, where parents are themselves able to pay the 
school-fees for their children. As Lord Derby has aptly said, 
the State does not allow anyone to go about naked; but it 
has not on that account assumed the responsibility of providing 
us with clothes. Numberless other illustrations could be ad- 
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duced to prove the sophistical reasoning of those who are pleading 
for gratuitous education on the ground that it is compulsory. 

It seems to me that, thanks to the emulation in legislation we owe 
to our Party system of Government, Parliament may end by killing, 
in the classes whose well-being we are supposed to be so anxious to. 
promote, the virtues of self-reliance, self-sacrifice, and even the 
very sense of parental obligation, by denying these qualities the oppor- 
tunity of nutriment. I can imagine nothing better calculated to 
stimulate the energy, to strengthen the moral sense, and to elevate 
the character of men, in every station of life, than the voluntary 
and spontaneous providing for the education of their children by 
their own efforts. I can imagine nothing more likely to discourage 
the quality of manliness and the virtue of self-denial, than first com- 
pelling parents to send their children to school, so that they are 
denied all choice and initiative in the matter, and then relieving 
them from the light and pleasant obligation of paying for the 
advantages schooling confers on their offspring. To try to put the 
point as succinctly as possible, it seems to me that, by education 
at once compulsory and gratuitous, we should be conspiring 
against the final end of all education, viz. to render men brave, 
capable, and self-respecting citizens. 

While upon this subject I cannot refrain from observing how 
futile apparently are all the efforts of legislation to baffle the ele- 
mentary instincts and permanent passions of mankind. Sir Henry 
James flatters himself that by his, no doubt, careful and exhaus- 
tive Corrupt Practices Act, he has abolished Bribery once and for 
ever. One can only smile at the pretension. He would have done 
better to study his Horace, who was wiser than all the lawyers that 
ever lived, or all the Parliaments that ever sate. Bribery, forsooth,. 
has been pitchforked out of the constituencies! Tamen usque 
recurret. It is more rampant than ever. It was thought very 
shocking when, at a General Election, two or three hundred thou-- 
sand pounds were expended in bribery. Mr. Chamberlain proposes. 
to spend ten millions. He has just offered about 2,000,000 voters 
£5 a piece at the General Election, if they will vote for him and. 
his nominees. 

This is no figure of speech. It is a figure, it is true, but an 
arithmetical figure ; and by figure and fact I am content that the 
statement should be judged. 

Speaking roundly, there are some 2,000,000 voters who pay 
about 5d. a week or £1 a year, in school-fees for their children. A 
Parliament commonly lasts five years, and five times £1 are £5. 
Two million times £5 is £10,000,000, and Ten Millions is precisely 
the sum Mr. Chamberlain confessedly proposes to remit in five 
years ‘from the payment of School Fees, and to charge for the 
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moment on the Consolidated Fund, until he can find time and 
opportunity to supply it from the Endowments of the Church. 

If Acts of Parliament were not, as a great authority has said, 
flimsy constructions through which a man of ordinary ingenuity 
may drive a coach and four, and if our Party system, as now 
worked, were not the grossest instrument of corruption ever 
devised by the wit of man, Mr. Chamberlain, and all who advocate 
giving 2,000,000 electors £1 a piece per annum in perpetuity, would 
be unseated for bribery, and, if Sir Henry James’s Act is worth 
the paper it is printed on, be incontinently sent to the treadmill. 

Supposing it were the law that one Party in the State was 

allowed to bribe the electors to the tune of ten millions sterling, 
while the other Party had to content itself with denouncing the 
operation, what would a visitor from Saturn think of the equity 
of the arrangement? Yet this is precisely the situation, at this 
moment, as between Radical candidates and Conservative candi- 
dates. It has been suggested by a Conservative speaker that 1d. 
per week should be the limit of the fee per head in Elementary 
Schools. But as it is hardly likely that an elector will be content 
with four shillings per annum, or £1 for every Election, from a 
Conservative candidate, when he is offered, as I have shown, 
twenty shillings per annum, or £5 for every Parliament, by a 
Radical candidate, I entertain some little doubt as to the sagacity 
of that suggestion. 
’ At the same time, I very much doubt, though I leave it to 
professional political economists, if indeed any such survive 
amongst us, to decide whether the voters would really get the 
money ostensibly offered them. I fancy they would have to find 
the amount themselves, in another form, either in some impost 
concealed from their simple eyes, or in a corresponding reduction 
of wages. For my part, I would rather the poorer voters did not 
pay their children’s school-fees but imagined that they did, than 
that they paid the fees and fancied they did not. I am well aware 
however, what scorn this avowal will arouse in the breast of the 
practical politician, who regards the working classes as creatures 
not so much to be educated and benefited as duped and hood- 
winked. However this may be, whenever I contemplate the pro- 
posal, whether as regards the ownership of land or the education 
of children, to take property from a class above to give it to a class. 
below, I feel that the Irishman who lengthened his blanket by 
cutting a piece off the top and sewing it on to the bottom, was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s predecessor in the art of statesmanship. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
Mr. Chamberlain has just explained that though the Disestab-. 
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lishment and Disendowment of the Anglican Church is one of 
the chief objects of his public activity, and that of the politicians 
who share his intentions, the matter will hardly be mooted in 
the next Parliament. Others, I observe, are of a contrary 
opinion. The question of time, however, is of no importance. 
Nullum tempus occurrit ecclesia, and whether the separation of the 
Church from the State were to take place in the coming or in 
some proximate Parliament, the mischief would be the same. Let 
us hope that the real date is as vague as that mentioned in 
the nursery formula when children count their cherry-stones 
at the end of dinner: ‘‘ This year, next year, some time, never.” 
Nevertheless, it has become, according to the estimate of most 
persons, a question of practical politics, and even in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion, if his words have any meaning at all, a question 
of practical politics within measurable distance. In a word, it 
is one of the principal courses in the Feast which the poor Whig 
skeletons are invited to attend, gazing hopelessly. 

I am aware that we are living in a destructive age, and that 
@ person who proposes to destroy anything is already on the 
high road to distinction. Therefore the proposal to destroy the 
tie between the State and the Church has obviously one great 
natural advantage in its favour. But, after a prolonged search, 
I confess I am unable to find any other argument which men 
who possess the most ordinary self-respect should not be ashamed 
to advance. All that can be said—and how much it is !—on 
behalf of the union of the Secular and Spiritual Sanctions, has 
been said, far better than I can ever hope to say it, by hosts 
-of people, Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Old Catholics, Noncon- 
formists, Agnostics, in fact by men of every creed, every ritual, 
and every opinion. Even in this age, I, for one, have the 
courage not only to believe, but to proclaim, that to destroy 
anything that has been in existence for a very long time, unless 
its existence can be shown to be mischievous, is the lowest form 
of folly of which man is capable, and approximates him more 
than any other action to the level of the brutes. You may 
sometimes see vulgar or vacant persons, as they walk along, 
destroying with their sticks infinitely beautiful fungi. To treat 
thus a mushroom of the night seems to me to betoken a gross 
and wanton disposition. Yet there are men among us who, for 
no better reason, would destroy an Institution that is the growth 
-of centuries. 

What can be the motive that impels beings deemed rational to 
so irrational a course? Alas! there is only one passion in the 
world that could thus disorder the understanding and corrupt the 
heart: the passion of hatred, bred of envy. It is a “ privileged” 
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Church, forsooth! Its ministers have a social rank and recog- 
nition higher than that accorded to ministers of other denomina- 
tions. I cannot face such arguments without blushing for the 
human nature one is compelled to share. What has become of 
the dignity of man? Republicans, Radicals, and Nonconformists 
seem to be in a conspiracy to expunge it from the catalogue of 
human virtues. Do I lose my nobility, or my real rank in this 
world, because some fribble or nincompoop is a peer, and I am 
not? Am TI reduced to poverty, because someone over the way 
has seventy thousand a year, and I have one? Does my cottage 
become a misery and a reproach to me because I can shy a 
cricket-ball into the park that surrounds my neighbour’s spacious. 
mansion? Surely it is possible for the plainest and the poorest 
person to consort with the richest and the most sonorously titled, 
without feeling any sense of inequality. There is such a thing as 
natural inferiority ; and, if that exists, all the good breeding and 
all the Christian charity in the world will not prevent the person 
who suffers from it from occasionally becoming conscious of the 
fact. But Nonconformist ministers who are cultured and well- 
bred, are as welcome, and ought to be as much at home, among 
well-bred and cultured people, as any Bishop in the land. 

To pronounce a panegyric on the Church based upon practical 
considerations would be the easiest task in life; but, as I have 
said, it has been pronounced over and over again by persons of 
various opinions, all better qualified for the work than I am. 
What one wants is, not a fresh instalment of practical arguments 
in favour of the existing union of Church and State, but one single 
practical argument against it. It possesses property ab antiquo, 
which it would be exceedingly convenient for some people of to-day 
to get hold of. That, no doubt, is a practical argument. But 
if it is to be the one to convince us, at any rate let us know it. 

That the administration of the Anglican Church requires reform, 
and notably the more equal distribution of its income among 
its ministers, and the application to it of the representative 
principle, all thoughtful Churchmen know, and many thoughtful 
Churchmen are busily urging. But that the Church of England, 
by virtue of its union with the State, confers unspeakable benefit on 
the community, and inflicts no wrong nor damage on any human 
being, I think every serious man, even if put in the witness-box of 
death, would solemnly asseverate. 


Tre oF THE, House or Lorps. 


I am sorry to be obliged to think that some of the foregoing 
observations, respecting the desire of the Radical Party to separate 
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the Church from the State, are equally applicable to their wish to 
abolish the House of Lords. I will not dwell upon the subject 
more than I can help, for it is not an agreeable one. It makes 
one,smile to know there are people who seem to think being “a 
lord” so enviable a position, that if they cannot become one 
themselves, the next best thing is that lords should not exist 
at all. They utterly forget the purpose for which Peers and the 
House of Peers exist. No doubt there are a certain number of 
servile people who treat Peers as though they belonged to a 
superior race of beings; just as porters and crossing-sweepers 
treat as a superior race of beings the persons who give them 
sixpences, as against the people who do not. There is no 
getting rid of that. Any man who has travelled in the most 
democratic of countries is aware how he will infallibly call servility 
into existence by a lavish expenditure. Iam sorry for it; but so 
it is. Happily, however, no one is obliged to be servile ; and if 
a man cannot consort with “lords” without feeling his own 
inferiority, I can only say I am very sorry for him, and that the 
fault lies, not with the Peerage, but with the ineradicable servitude 
of his own disposition. 

Lords and the House of Lords exist, and ought to exist, only 
for the advantage of the State and the benefit of the community. 
If anyone will show me that they are a detriment to the Common- 
wealth, I will vote for their abolition to-morrow. 

That in a system of Representative Government a Second 
‘Chamber is an indispensable ingredient, reason would surmise, 
and experience demonstrates. There is no escaping from this 
conclusion, unless a person be prepared to maintain that a Popular 
Assembly can never act wrongly, nor even precipitately ; and such 
a person, as far as reason and argument are concerned, may be 
ignored. 

The purpose of a Second Chamber is to give the Popular 
Assembly, to which it is an adjunct, an opportunity of recon- 
sidering its decisions, and also of discovering whether its 
decision be in conformity with the popular will or not. To destroy 
this salutary precaution, where it exists, would be the act of mad- 
men. To call it into existence, if it did not exist already, would 
be an obvious necessity. 

A Second Chamber, therefore, there must be. It need not, 
however, consist of persons with the hereditary right to sit in it. 
That may be readily granted. But if you already have a Second 
Chamber constituted after that manner, what is the object of 
altering it ? 

_ The answer will be, To bring it more into harmony with the 
‘Popular Assembly, and the popular will. 
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But you will do nothing of the kind, as a very few words, and a 
-very few facts, suffice to show. Here is an instructive table. 


Additions to the Peerage since 1880. 


By Liberal Ministries. i By Conservative Ministries. No. 
Earl Gray, 1830-34 . Sir Robert Peel, 1834-35 . 
Viscount Melbourne, 1835-41" . Sir Robert Peel, 1841-46 . 

Lord John Russell, 1846-52 =. ; Earl of Derby, 1852 . 

Lord Palmerston, 1855-58 : : Earl of Derby, 1858-59 

Lord Palmerston, 1859-65 Early of Derby, 1866-68 . 

Earl Russell, 1865-66 . 9 Benjamin Disraeli, 1868. 

W. E. Gladstone, 1868-1874 Earl of Beaconsfield, 1874-80 . 

W. E. Gladstone, 1880 : 


Total created by Liberals 148 Total created by Conservatives 53 
: Net gain by Liberals on their crea- 
tions during the 54 years 

Has the House of Lords thereby become less Conservative ? 
Not in the least. It is just as Conservative as ever, and it would 
have been so if all the Peerages had been created at the suggestion 
of Radical Prime Ministers. A Second Chamber, no matter how 
it is composed—unless, indeed, its members be elected by the con- 
stituencies for a short term of years—is sure to be Conservative. 
It cannot be otherwise. The fact that the members of our Second 
Chamber sit there by hereditary right has nothing whatever to do 
with producing that result. On the contrary, a Second Chamber 
consisting of members nominated or elected for life, would be more 
Conservative, partly because they would be, on the whole, men of 
riper years, and partly because they would have no strong family 
ties and traditions to make them affect to be Radicals. Men 
who-are of mature age, and not subject to be deprived of their 
functions by gusts of popular displeasure, are certain to be 
cautious, prudent, circumspect, little prone to welcome change for 
the sake of change, but, on the contrary, disposed to look with dis- 
trust upon sanguine proposals for universal improvement—in a 
word, are certain to be Conservative in thought, feeling, and 
action. 

Were it otherwise, it might well be asked what earthly use 
a Second Chamber would be. A Second Chamber that was a 
mere reflex and replica of another Chamber, would obviously be 
superfluous. 

What is wanted is a Second Chamber at once deliberate and 
deferential ; possessed of sufficient dignity to be able to express 
doubt as to the wisdom of the course the Popular Assembly pro- ° 
poses to take, and if the Popular Assembly and the nation still 
persist in considering it wise, then to yield with grace, good 
temper, and no loss of general repute. Such a Second Assembly 
is the House of Lords. 
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At the same time, I am strongly of opinion that the dignity and 
popularity of the House of Lords would be materially increased 
by the judicious creation of Life Peerages; and I venture publicly 
to urge the Prime Minister not to be discouraged by the failure of 
previous attempts thus to enlarge its composition, but to endeavour 
actively, and without delay, to obtain the adoption of a wise and 
conservative innovation. The House of Lords is a curiously 
independent body, and prone to resent pressure from even the 
most eminent of its members. But Lord Salisbury will, I am 
convinced, do well to impress upon his brother peers the urgent 
necessity of this salutary change. 

There is a passage in Burke which has often been quoted, but 
can, in these days, never be quoted too often; and I. will quote 
it again here, for it is strikingly applicable to the proposals to 
destroy the tie between Church and State, and to abolish the 
House of Lords. 


To a man who acts under the influence of no passion, who has nothing in view in his 
projects but the public good, a great difference will immediately strike him between 
what policy would dictate on the original introduction of such institutions and on a 
question of their total abolition where they have cast their roots wide and deep, and 
where, by long habit, things more valuable than themselves are so adapted to them 
and in a manner interwoven with them that the one cannot be destroyed without 
notably impairing the other. He might be embarrassed if the case were really such as 
sophisters represent it in their pretty style of debating. But in this, asin most questions 
of State, there is a middle course. There is something else than the mere alternative of 
absolute destruction or unreformed existence. Spartam nactuses; hanc exorna. This 
is, in my opinion, a rule of profound sense, and ought never to depart from the mind of 
an honest reformer. I cannot conceive how any man can have brought himself to that 
pitch of presumption to consider his country as nothing but carte blanche upon which 
he may scribble whatever he pleases. A man full of warm speculative benevolence 
may wish his society otherwise constituted than he finds it; but a good patriot and 
true politician always considers how he shall make the most of the existing materials 
of his country. A disposition to preserve and an ability to improve taken together 
would be my standard of a statesman. Everything else is vulgar in the conception, 
perilous in the execution. 


Should the principle so admirably stated in the foregoing pas- 
sage be ignored by my countrymen, it will be impossible, hence- 
forward, to speak of them as a serious and practical people. 


Apparently we have now got to the end of the Feast, have gone 
ab ovo usque ad mala. But that is not so. There is yet another 
dish, not down in the menu, but kept in reserve as an agreeable 
surprise, a sort of last choice morsel, for the unhappy Skeletons. 
Mr. Goschen, the Marquis of Hartington, and their fleshless and 
bloodless kith and kin, must not go away yet. There is more to 
follow. There is still another course in the orgy, not down in the 
bill, it is true, but hot and ready in that Radical kitchen from 
which poor Mr. Goschen, in his desperate casting about him for 
exculpating metaphors, has infelicitously pleaded that he and the 
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English people prefer to have their food provided, rather than by 
Tory cooks. 

What is this last dish? The cover is still on, and even Mr. 
Chamberlain is in no hurry to lift it. I must, therefore, perform 
the office for him, and show the Skeletons the crowning bonne 
bouche that would be crammed down their throats, if skeletons had 
any, but which they are to watch, poor helpless spectres, their 
more solid allies devour with infinite relish. 

It requires no special penetration to translate Gratuitous 
Education, Disestablishment and Disendowment, and ‘“ Down 
with the House of Lords,” into the terminology of practical 
politics. A person would have to be very stupid who did not 
discern that Free Education is intended only as a flank movement 
upon the Church, while the cry, Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment, attacks it in the centre. To injure Church Schools, at the 
same time that a demand is made for the diversion of Church 
Funds to secular purposes, is no doubt excellent strategy, and 
quite in conformity with the rules of war as expounded by the best 
authorities. But the nature of the strategy is obvious, and so is 
its object. The same method is adopted in the case of the owners 
of landed property. The proposal to take a portion of their land 
away from them, and to render what is left of it not worth keeping, 
is, again, only a clever strategic movement made in conjunction 
with a direct attack upon the Assembly that consists mainly of 
landowners. In a word, all the economic proposals, all the 
educational suggestions, all the benevolent schemes, of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his colleagues, are nothing but well-planned 
strategical movements for cutting off the State from the Church, 
of storming the House of Lords, and taking prisoners the landed 
gentry. 

And then? Is there anyone so simple as not to perceive what 
then? You might as well pull down the walls of Westminster 
Abbey and expect the roof to stand, as destroy the union between 
Church and State, abolish the House of Lords, and annihilate the 
landed gentry, and expect the Throne to remain. 

But Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. John Morley, and 
their congeners, do not expect the Throne to remain, or wish it to 
remain, or intend it to remain. The materials for their Feast are 
everything that has made England great and happy. Their re- 
cipe is Destruction ; and the banquet is to be flavoured by that 
most piquant of all sauces, the gratification of personal ambition 
and class envy. The poor Skeletons will ultimately be thrown 
into the pot, for even bones have their uses in the eyes of a Chef 
who knows his business; and Mr. Goschen’s final appearance in 
that Radical kitchen of which he talks so complacently, and in 
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which he begs to be allowed to remain in a humble capacity, 
will be to be boiled down as stock for the Radical cuisine. 

That is metaphor, no doubt. But what is the plain unadorned 
fact it represents ? Ninety minutes’ journey in a steamboat will 
show it, in all its nakedness, to the dullest observer. It is nearly 
a hundred years since France had its Feast of Reason. The Throne 
has gone, the landed gentry have gone, and the Church is a per- 
secuted pariah. What has been the result? A distracted, leader- 
less, and humiliated nation, a dismembered territory, and a 
ransomed capital. And, at this moment, what? Why, a swarm 
of political and literary aspirants—the very analogues of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. John Morley—exciting the 
community with their iconoclastic speeches, and paralyzing it by 
their selfish ambition. It is an old and familiar story. The final 
word of every demagogue is, ‘“‘ Let us all be equal, and I will be 
King.” 

Just one word more concerning the ‘‘ Skeletons at the Feast” 
before abandoning them finally to the givers of the Banquet. Mr. 
Goschen appears to imagine that he and the Marquis of Harting- 
ton have been invited by Lord Randolph Churchill to come into 
the Conservative camp because the Conservatives have need of 
them. He must forgive me for explaining the real nature of the 
invitation. He is a man of no small ability and attainments ; 
but I scarcely think his most partial admirers would tell him that 
he is indispensable to a Party that is led by Lord Salisbury, or 
would hesitate to allow that what Mr. Goschen sometimes does 
well Lord Salisbury always does infinitely better. It was for Mr. 
Goschen’s own sake, not for that of the Conservative Party, that 
the inconsistency and powerlessness of his position have been 
pointed out to him. For my part, I can assure him, with all sin- 


cerity, that at present he has my profound compassion; and I 


struggle, with all the energy prompted by agreeable reminiscences, 
to prevent that feeling from lapsing into a less respectful senti- 
ment. 

Alone, therefore, and unaided, the Conservative Party must con- 
front the schemes that threaten the continuity and solidity of the 
State. To confront them with effect, there must be serried ranks, 
and a definite, intelligible, and sound plan of campaign. There 
can be no better watchword—I do not say it from attachment to 
his memory, but from innermost conviction—than that once 
invoked by Lord Beaconsfield, Imperium et Libertas ! 

Empire and Liberty are alike menaced. But every Conservative 
must be made to know and feel what Empire and Liberty mean. 
Empire they cannot misunderstand. But I am afraid there are 
some Conservatives who do not yet fully apprehend what Liberty 
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signifies and involves. It means Self-Help as against State-Help. 
It signifies Freedom of Action as against Compulsion, whether by 
Parliament or by Local Boards. It involves reliance upon the 
spontaneous energy of the individual, as against the demoralizing 
influence of Legislation. 

With this watchword, thoroughly understood and consistently 
adhered to, I must believe that the Conservative Party will in the 
long run acquire the support of the nation, or I must conclude 
that my countrymen are idiots preparing to be slaves. Regarding 
the result of the approaching General Election I will not prophesy. 
I see that a bribe of unparalleled magnitude is offered to the rural 
voter. Should he clutch the bribe, it must for the moment go 
hard with the Conservative Party, unless compensation be found 
in the support of the urban electorate, indignant at similar pro- 
mises made to them by Liberalism on former occasions; made, 
but not kept. 

As one who loves his country, I hope the Conservative Party 
will be successful, even now. As a humble and non-combatant 
member of that Party, I devoutly trust that it will employ no 
means to win save the assertion and maintenance of what I will 
again call definite, intelligible, and sound principles. Let us leave 


wholesale bribery, ambiguous pretences, and studied flattery to 
our New Courtiers, the sycophantic adulators of the multitude, 
-and fight the battle, even if thereby we lose it, like patriots and 
-honest men. 


ALFRED AusTIN. 
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An Examp.e or THE Benerits or British iw 


Tue world is familiar with accounts of rapid colonization of desert 
tracts in America and Australia, but it is not generally known that 
in our densely-peopled dependency of India also there are large 
areas of land which were, almost within the memory of the present 
generation, very sparsely inhabited, and are now, owing to immi- 
gration from neighbouring districts, occupied by a considerable 
population. Great progress has been made in peopling the up- 
lands of the Central Provinces and the moist valleys of Assam and 
Burmah, and hundreds of square miles of waterless waste in the 
rainless region of the Panjab and Sind have, by the development 
of irrigation by means of canals from the Indus and its tribu- 
taries, been converted into fertile wheat-fields. The colonization 
of such desert areas has done much to relieve pressure of popu- 
lation, and to improve the condition of the people in the surround- 
ing districts ; and while much of it is directly due to the measures 
taken by Government to develop cultivation and irrigation and to 
encourage migration, it is chiefly the result of the spontaneous 
action of the people which followed on the introduction of peace 
and security where formerly all had been anarchy and confusion 
—for the native Governments, even when strongly established, 
seldom took much trouble to preserve order in thinly-inhabited 
jungle tracts. Some idea of the effects of good government in en- 
couraging colonization, and of the benefits conferred by British 
rule on India generally, may be gathered from the following short 
history of the Sirsa district. 

The district of Sirsa, in the province of the Panjab, is a part 
of the alluvial plain lying between the great valleys of the Ganges 
and the Indus. In shape it is a long narrow strip of country 
about 110 miles in length, and averaging nearly 30 miles in 
breadth, the total area being 3,004 square miles, or a little 
larger than Perthshire. The river Satlaj, the most eastern. of 
the tributaries of the Indus, touches the district at its north- 
western extremity, and the Ghaggar, which has been identified 
with the famous Saraswati of early Hindu legend, flows in the 
rainy season across the south-eastern end of the district, but dries 
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up in its course through the sandy desert of Rajputana to the 
south. The average rainfall of this tract is only 14 inches 
per annum, and, as most of this falls in two months of the year, 
and its distribution is very uncertain, cultivation is extremely 
precarious, and there are considerable difficulties and discomforts 
which the inhabitants must endure. The heat in summer is 
greater than in almost any other part of India, the temperature in 
the shade in May and June being often over 110°; andas the 
underground water-level is generally more than a hundred feet 
below the surface, and the spring, when reached, is often too 
brackish for drinking, the want of water in this dry and thirsty 
land is a very great drawback to the development of the country. 
In the dry tract, which stretches along the length of the Sirsa 
district between the valleys of the Ghaggar and Satlaj for about 
seventy miles, there are few remains of old dwellings to be found, 
and from the absence of such evidence it appears probable that 
at no former time was that part of the country ever thickly 
peopled. Along the valley of the Ghaggar, however, there are 
numerous lofty mounds of earth, reddened by the intermixture 
of thousands of potsherds, marking the sites of villages that 
flourished for generations on the rich soil of that valley which 
appears in former times to have been watered by a more abun- 
dant stream. These remains, and the marks of old embankments 
and irrigation-canals, show that the Ghaggar valley must have 
been for some considerable period inhabited by a numerous and 
prosperous population ; but local tradition cannot tell who the 
inhabitants of those old villages were, and can only say that 
they were wholly deserted many generations ago. The largest 
of these mounds was formerly the site of a fortified town of con- 
siderable size, named Sarsuti or Sirsa; and this place, as being 
one of the most important towns in the neighbourhood, is fre- 
quently mentioned in Muhammadan histories. Thus about 1334 
a.D. Ibn Batuta, the enterprising traveller from Tangier, after 
crossing a desert between the Satlaj and the Ghaggar reached 
Sarsuti, which he found a large town with a considerable export 
trade in rice towards Dehli. Some thirty years after, Firoz Shah 
Tughlak, Emperor of Dehli, founded a city and constructed a 
canal in the immediate neighbourhood; and in 1398 a.p., when 
the devastating conqueror, Taimur the Lame, invaded India from 
the north-west, and marched to the capture and sack of Dehli, he 
brought part of his army by this route, and, after crossing the 
desert on this side the Satlaj, put to the sword the Hindu in- 
habitants of Sarsuti, “eaters of hog’s flesh,” and laid waste the 
town, which his historians describe as having ‘been large and 
populous. 
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Two hundred years later, in the reign of the great Emperor 
Akbar, the tract round Sirsa appears to have been under settled 
government, though probably it had not recovered all its former 
prosperity ; but after the break-up of the Dehli Empire, soon after 
1700 a.p., it became a seat of confusion and anarchy. It was 
150 miles distant from Dehli, and being a comparatively poor 
country, lying on the borders of the desert, and not of much poli- 
tical importance, it became the prey of the strongest of the sur- 
rounding chiefs, and in the struggles between them for the- 
supremacy all remnants of prosperity were utterly destroyed, 
villages were laid waste, and trade and cultivation rendered im- 
possible, the peacefully disposed cultivators were killed or driven 
out, and the only inhabitants left were a few pastoral families 
living on the produce of their cattle and what they could get by 
plundering their neighbours. The dreadful famine of 1783 a.p., 
which almost depopulated much more flourishing tracts farther to 
the east, completed the ruin of Sirsa and its neighbourhood. No 
grass grew for two years, the cattle were almost exterminated ; the 
pastoral tribes, who had no stores of grain to fall back on, 
perished, or were compelled to migrate, and the whole tract was 
left a desert. 

In 1803 a.p., by the Treaty of Sirje Anjengaom, this district 
nominally came under British rule, with the rest of the country 
immediately to the west of Dehli. At that time it was still almost 
a desert. The country to the north was inhabited by sturdy 
Sikh cultivators, brave enough to defend the produce of their 
fields against armed marauders; the scanty Hindu population of 
the dry and sandy country to the south were protected from 
plunder by the strong arm of the chivalrous Rajputs who ruled 
them; but this strip of border-land between was the happy 
hunting-ground of armed bands of Muhammadan robbers, who: 
roamed about from place to place with their large herds of cattle, and 
often combined for distant raids on Sikh or Hindu villages, or 
on weaker bodies of their fellows. There was no regular cultiva- 
tion, and there were only thirty-five settled villages in the whole 


_ of the tract. It was, for the most part, an undulating prairie of 


long grasses, with nothing to break the monotony but here and 
there a group of stunted trees round some natural hollow where- 
the pool formed by the scanty rainfall gave sufficient moisture to 
support their growth. Along the valley of the Ghaggar there was 
a dense growth of low shrubs, and on the bank of the Satlaj a 
thick jungle of tamarisk and grasses gave shelter to numerous 
wild boars and tigers. The seventy miles of prairie between the 
two valleys was a sort of No-man’s land, and the Sikhs of the 
north would often drive their cattle into it for pasture, keeping 
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a sharp look-out against the attacks of the Muhammadan tribes, 
who had come to consider it their own. The life of these pastoral 
families was extremely precarious, owing to the want of grain- 
crops, the uncertain rainfall, and the scarcity of water. Over a 
great part of the tract the herdsmen and their cattle were chiefly 
dependent on the rain-water collected in the natural hollows of 
the ground, and when one pool dried up they had to move on to 
another, so that in the hot season the water had to be carefully 
husbanded, and the cattle allowed to drink only when they could 
live no longer without it. In seasons of drought, grass failed as 
well as water ; the cattle died in numbers of thirst and starvation, 
and the herdsmen, whose only support was the milk and flesh of 
their cattle, and the seeds and berries which grew of themselves in 
the prairie, were reduced to great straits. Prairie fires were com- 
mon, and men and cattle were sometimes caught in them and 
burnt to death. Nor was the desert free from supernatural terrors. 
Often, in the dead of night, the lonely herdsmen would hear, 
coming from out the darkness, the battle-cries of men who had 
been killed in former border-raids, and, even where there was little 
danger from human foes, they kept together in large bands for 
fear of encountering supernatural enemies. 

At first the British conquerors had their hands fully occupied 
in restoring order and introducing some system of administration 
in the more densely-peopled country nearer Dehli, and this tract 
was not taken under direct control. The chief tribes of marauding 
Muhammadans were, however, kept in check by small expeditions 
sent against them under British officers, and finally, in the year 
1818, the Nawab of Rania, a noted robber chieftain, whose head- 
quarters were at the village of that name near the deserted site 
of Sirsa, was dispossessed by a British force, and the Ghaggar valley 
was incorporated in a British district.. The effects of the partial 
repression of border-raids were soon seen. Bodies of Sikh colo- 
nists from the north, and of Hindu colonists from the south, whose 
ancestors had been driven out by the prevailing anarchy, pressed 
back into the prairie, and gradually established villages and ex- 
tended cultivation. Unlike the Muhammadan families, who lived 
an entirely pastoral life and had no fixed home, these Sikhs and 
Hindus were born cultivators, and their first care on settling in 
the prairie was to found a village and fortify it with a hedge and 
ditch, and sometimes with a mud-fort, as a protection against the 
small armed bands of plunderers who still roamed about. Rude 
huts were easily made, with walls of interwoven twigs and roofs 
thatched with grass, and by deepening the neighbouring hollows 
they managed to make their supply of drinking-water more 
secure. The nearest fields were rudely tilled, and the lands 
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farther off from the village were kept as grazing-grounds for the 
cattle, which were always brought into the homestead at nightfall 
for protection. Thus, not without suffering much hardship from 
scarcity of water and food, and from the attacks of their Muham- 
madan neighbours, the early Sikh and Hindu colonists gradually 
pushed farther and farther into the prairie border-land, from north 
and south, confining the Muhammadan herdsmen, with their cattle, 
to smaller and smaller areas of grazing-ground ; and the number 
of settled villages, which, in 1800, had been only thirty-five, in- 
creased to ninety-four in 1820, and to 331 in 1840. 

For some time after the suppression of the robber chief of Rania 
little had been done by the British officers to introduce a com- 
plete system of administration. They had contented themselves 
with putting down all serious offences against person and property, 
and had left the country to develop itself. But in 1837 the whole 
tract between the Sikh States to the north and the Rajput States 
to the south, extending from the Ghaggar valley to the bank of the 
Satlaj, was constituted a separate district, and placed under the 
direct control of a British officer, who at once set himself to im- 
prove the condition of the country. He began by demarcating the 
boundaries of British territory, which had till then been somewhat 
vague, and confined his attention to the villages and lands within 
those boundaries, with which the neighbouring semi-independent 
chiefs were no longer allowed to interfere. He then defined the 
rights of the settlers among themselves by marking out round 
each village the extent of prairie to be attached to each, and for- 
bidding the inhabitants of one village to encroach on the land 
assigned to another. He encouraged the pastoral Muhammadan 
tribes to settle down to agriculture by assigning to each family an 
area of land sufficient to maintain them in comfort, and the re- 
mainder of the prairie he declared to belong to the State, and 
gradually divided into blocks of convenient size, which he offered 
on favourable terms to new colonists. In India the State has 
always been held entitled to share in the produce of the land, and 
he found that the neighbouring chiefs had been in the habit of 
taking this share directly in kind, the fraction of the gross produce 
varying from one-third on the richest lands to one-tenth on the 
poorest. He converted this into a cash assessment at the average 
prices of the day, and gave each village community a lease limit- 
ing its assessment for a term of years, however much cultivation 
might be extended in the interval. It was soon found that the 
estimate had been too high, and very liberal remissions had to be 
given, especially to the Muhammadans, who found it difficult to 
exchange their pastoral for an agricultural life. This demarcation 
of boundaries and limitation of the State’s demand, added to the 
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general security of life and property, made cultivation much more 

profitable, and colonists conftnued to pour into the district from 

north and south. The old villages increased rapidly in size, and 
in the ten years from 1840 to 1850 a hundred new villages were 
founded in the prairie, a block of land being assigned to each: In 
1849 the population of the district was estimated at 112,974. 
Probably fifty years before it had not amounted to 10,000. 

The first British magistrate in 1837 had been struck by the 
want of a centre of trade; and, inspired by the accounts of the 
former prosperity of Sirsa, whose ruins, now wholly deserted, 
showed that it had once really been the large and flourishing city 
pictured by tradition, he obtained permission to found a new town 
of Sirsa on a neighbouring site. He describes how, in January 
1838, he called together the merchants and others who wished to 
settle in the new town, and made a beginning in the uninhabited 
jnngle near the old fort of Sirsa. The dense thicket which covered 
the site was cleared away, the lines of the walls and streets were 
marked out by bamboos and flags, and work was at once commenced 
by a large gang of convicts and a numerous body of free labourers. 
The town was laid out in the form of a square crossed by broad 
streets at right angles to each other, and thus presents a strong 
contrast to the narrow crooked streets of an ordinary Indian city. 
A ditch and rampart were made round it in order to afford the 
protection which the merchants thought necessary in the state of 
the country ; building sites were allotted to the numerous appli- 
cants, and, notwithstanding such difficulties as were caused by a 
drought and a visitation of cholera, within a year about two 
thousand houses had been founded. The town continued to grow 
in size and importance as the surrounding country became more 
fully colonized, and was soon the great emporium for the trade of 
the neighbourhood. It has now a population of over twelve thou- 
sand, and the goods annually brought into it for sale average over 
£80,000 in value. In 1846, another town, Fazilka, was founded 
at the other end of the district near the Satlaj, and developed with 
almost equal rapidity, its population having now reached 7,000 in 
number, and its imports £90,000 in value. 

In 1852, Mr. Thomason, the father of the land-revenue settle- 
ment of the North-West Provinces, under whose governorship Sirsa 
at that time was, made a tour through the district, and, while he 
congratulated the local officers on the great progress they had 
already made in developing the country, gave directions for some 
further steps to be taken, of which the most important were a 
further definition of rights in the land, and a further limitation 
of the right of the State to share in its produce; and in obedience 
to these directions the first regular settlement was commenced. 
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Hitherto the only fixed boundaries recognized by the officials were- 
those of the large blocks of lands or townships held by the different 
village communities, and no map or record had been made of the 
fields held within the township by the different cultivators. Now 
every field in the district was separately measured and mapped, 
and the rights of the different members of the village community 
with regard to it were carefully inquired into and recorded. In 
most cases the rights which had grown up were exceedingly vague, 
and it was left to the British officer in charge to determine and 
define them. The general principles he adopted were to declare 
the whole land of the township to belong in proprietary right 
(subject to the payment of the land-revenue assessment) to: 
those members of the village community who had acted as the 
leaders of the whole body, and had obtained his permission to 
settle and found the village in the unoccupied prairie—to declare 
that all the land in the township which was still uncultivated was at 
their absolute disposal, and that the land cultivated by the other 
members of the village community was held by them as tenants, 
but with a right of occupancy in their fields at a fair rent which 
was fixed by himself, so as to leave a small profit to the proprietors. 
after paying all burdens on the land. The result of this survey 
and definition of rights showed that the total area of the district 
was in round numbers 1,925,000 acres, and that of this area 
700,000 acres had already been brought under cultivation. A 
large area amounting to about 250,000 acres was still unoccupied 
prairie and was retained in the meantime as State land, and the 
whole of the rest of the district already parcelled out into townships 
was declared to belong in proprietary right to 5,226 persons who. 
were the representatives of the original settlers. These proprietors 
themselves cultivated nearly 200,000 acres, and the 22,000 peasants 
who held over 450,000 acres of the cultivated land were granted 
rights of occupancy in that area subject to the payment of a fixed. 
rent to the proprietors. The British officer at the same time 
placed a further limit on the right of the State by reducing the 
land-revenue assessment where it had been found too high, the. 
standard taken being half the net profits of cultivation—in other 
words, half the full rent—and granted to the proprietors of each 
township a twenty years’ lease at the assessment fixed for the town- 
ship. The moderation of the demand thus fixed, as compared 
with the previous assessment, is shown by the fact that while 
previously on the average a fourth of the nominal demand had 
to be annually remitted, the remissions after the completion of 
the regular settlement averaged only 13 per cent of the demand. 
At the same time arrangements were made for parcelling out into 
townships the 250,000 acres of prairie which were still unoccupied, 
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and by 1860 the whole of this area had been allotted to lessees, 
to whom proprietary rights were promised on condition of their 
settling colonists and bringing the land under cultivation. The 
general effect of the security afforded by the suppression of all 
violent crime, and by the definition and record of rights in the 
land, was to encourage the stream of immigration which had been 
flowing in from all sides ever since the district came within the 
sphere of British influence in the beginning of the century, and 
population and cultivation continued rapidly to increase. Owing 
to the scantiness and uncertainty of the rainfall, only the rudest 
methods of cultivation can be practised in great part of the district, 
the commonest method being simply to scratch the soil with the 
primitive wooden plough drawn by oxen or camels, and drill in a 
little millet, which with favourable rain gives a fair crop, but 
should the rain fail, as it often does, produces absolutely nothing, 
so that the average produce cannot be much more than four 
bushels per acre. The colonists, especially at first, took some time 
to settle down in any particular village, for there was plenty of 
new land to break up, and when they had by constant cultivation 
without manure exhausted the first fertility of the land, they would 
give it up and move on to break up other land still unoccupied. 
Thus of the 450,000 acres in which the cultivators had been given 
rights of occupancy in 1860 they abandoned to the proprietors 
about 120,000 acres during the next twenty years. But as popu- 
lation increases and prices rise, rights in land become more valuable, 
and the colonists have now generally settled permanently in 
particular villages, and in possession of particular fields. 

In 1876, the leases granted at the Regular Settlement expired, 
and it became necessary to revise the assessment and the record of 
rights in the land of the whole district. Every township and 
every field was again measured and mapped, and rights of all 
kinds were again investigated and still more carefully defined ; and 
the opportunity was taken for a general inquiry into the progress 
and condition of the district. The census of 1881 showed that 
the population of the whole district, which at the beginning of the 
century had probably been less than 10,000, and had been returned 
in 1849 as 112,974, in 1858 as 152,182, in 1868 as 210,795, now 
amounted to 253,275, or double the population of Perthshire, which 
almost equals Sirsa in area. The number of established villages, 
which in 1800 was only 35, in 1820 had increased to 94, in 1840 
to 331, and in 1850 to 431, was now 635, so that of the 650 town- 
ships into which the whole area of the district had been divided 
only fifteen were uninhabited, and whereas at the beginning of the 
century one might go for seventy miles in a straight line without 
coming near a settled village, now no part of the district is more. 
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than four miles from some village-homestead. The survey showed 
that the area under cultivation, which at the beginning of the 
century had been practically nil, and in 1860 had been 700,000 
acres, had increased to 1,050,000 acres, or considerably more than 
half the total area. An estimate of the average annual produce 
of the district, founded on a careful observation of several harvests, 
gave it as nearly 500,000 quarters, and the statistics of trade of 
the two principal grain-marts, Sirsa and Fazilka, showed that on 
the average nearly 100,000 quarters of surplus produce are annually 
exported from the district. The prices of agricultural produce 
have, on the whole, risen about 50 per cent. during the last thirty 
years, and the fluctuations of price are very much less than they 
used to be. This is owing to the growth of towns and villages 
where grain is now stored in large quantities in good seasons to be 
sold at a profit in bad seasons, and to the improvement of com- 
munications, roads having been constructed all over the district, 
and provision made at suitable intervals for the supply of water to 
the traders who make use of them. Thus much larger profits are 
made by the peasants on their surplus produce in good years, and 
a drought does not cause so sudden and severe a scarcity as it 
formerly did. During the last three years a railway has been 
constructed right through the district connecting it on the one side 
with Dehli and Bombay, and on the other with Lahore and Kara- 
chi; and this will certainly have a much greater effect in the 
same direction. 

An enumeration of the live stock has shown that there are 
in the district 16,000 camels, 180,000 horned cattle, and 190,000 
sheep and goats—so that it still maintains its reputation as a 
breeding-ground. Formerly, when the cattle depended almost 
entirely on the annual growth of grass, a drought necessarily caused 
the death from starvation of a large proportion of them; and so 
lately as 1868 it was estimated that, owing to a succession of 
years of drought and disease, three-fourths of the cattle in the 
district had died. The production of grass and fodder is so 
dependent on the uncertain rainfall, that cattle-breeding is still a 
very speculative business ; but there can be little doubt that the 
spread of cultivation, and the increased production of fodder-crops 
that can be stored, have made the existence of the cattle much less 
precarious than before. On an average of years, about 10,000 
young bullocks, valued at £20,000, are annually exported out of 
the district, most of them being sold at a great fair held at Sirsa 
every autumn ; and a large quantity of clarified butter, valued at 
£7,000, is also annually exported. The annual export of camels, 
sheep, goats, and wool, amounts to a value of at least £10,000. 
Thus, while at the beginning of the century there was practically 
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no cultivation, the annual produce of the cultivated land now 
amounts to over £200,000 in value; and while there was at that 
time almost no trade, the exports of the district now reach a value 
of nearly £100,000. The imports which balance this export trade 
consist largely of luxuries which, until recently, were not within 
the reach of the mass of the people in this neighbourhood, such as 
sugar, spices, tobacco, calico, and articles of metal; and, as the 
Indian peasants are given to hoarding in prosperous times, a very 
considerable proportion of the imports consists of gold and silver, 
which are generally made into personal ornaments. 

A safe estimate of the movable property of all kinds—live stock, 
utensils, ornaments, &c.—of the inhabitants of the district, shows 
that it must now amount in value to more than a million pounds 
sterling, almost the whole of which must have been saved during 
the last fifty years. 

The revenue assessed upon the land as the right of the State 
has, of course, increased rapidly with the rapid growth of the 
general property. In 1840 the average collections amounted to 
about £10,000 per annum, in 1852 to £12,000, and in 1863 to 
£15,000. During the currency of the leases, which lasted from 
that year up to 1881, the average collections of land-revenue were 
£17,000, and the new leases, which have been granted for a period 
of twenty years from 1881, will bring in an average land-revenue 
of £24,000, or less than a tenth of the present average value of 
the annual gross produce of the land. Although the total land- 
revenue has been increasing, its proportion to the gross produce 
has been rapidly diminishing, and so has its proportion to the net 
profits of cultivation and cattle-breeding. Under native rule, and 
in the first years of British rule, the demand of the State prac- 
tically absorbed the whole of the net profits; it was then reduced 
to two-thirds, and finally to one-half of the net profits. Thus the 
share left to the peasants has increased much more rapidly in 
value than the share of Government. Care has also been taken to 
distribute the peasants’ share of the net profits, which is really a 
gift to them by the State, and was unknown under native rule, to 
a large proportion of the peasantry. This has been done by 
granting occupancy rights at a fair rent considerably below the 
full competition-rent, though sufficiently above the State’s demand 
to leave a surplus to the proprietor of the land, and the effect has 
been that of the 1,050,000 acres now under cultivation nearly 
500,000 acres are held with occupancy rights at fixed rents by 
25,000 tenants, whose holdings thus average about twenty acres 
each. So long as these men pay the low rents which have been 
fixed for them by the British officer in charge they are secure in 
the possession of their land; they are protected from arbitrary 
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enhancement, and they can, under certain restrictions, sell their 
rights to others. The remainder of the cultivated land is at the 
disposal of the 8,000 proprietors among whom the whole of the 
land of the district is divided in proprietary right, and is cultivated 
by them personally, or by men holding under them as tenants-at- 
will at full rents, with which the State does not interfere. These 
proprietary rights are freely transferable, and until recently large - 
tracts of land frequently changed hands, as during the rapid 
development of the country land-speculation was common. At 
first land had practically no value, although the assessment per 
acre was merely nominal, and there were no occupancy rights of 
tenants to encumber the land and reduce the value of the 
proprietary right; but as population increased and cultivation 
developed, land rapidly rose in value. In 1850 the average selling 
price of land was only threepence per acre, in 1870 it wasa . 
shilling, in 1876 five shillings, and in 1880 eight shillings an acre. 
And now, notwithstanding the great increase of the land-revenue, 
the recent definition of rights and the continued development of 
the district have had such an effect in raising the value of pro- 
prietary rights in the land, subject as they are to the payment of 
the land-revenue and to the rights of the protected tenants, that 
land can hardly be got anywhere for less than ten shillings an 
acre, and the average value of the land to the proprietors must be 
at least twelve shillings per acre—a price which gives the gross 
value of the land of the district to its 8,000 proprietors as over a 
million sterling, whereas fifty years ago they could not have got a 
thousand pounds for their rights. 

It need hardly be said that the condition of the people is fast 
improving. There are numerous cases of men whose grandfathers 
often had difficulty to find their daily bread, and who now hold 
land and live-stock worth over £1,000. The great majority of the 
25,000 tenants who are protected in the occupation of their twenty- 
acre holdings are the sons or grandsons of men who had no 
land they could call their own; and many of the 20,000 tenants 
who are not protected by the State, but hold their fields, averaging 
about fifteen acres each, at the will of the proprietors, are men 
who have recently come into the district to better their position, 
and, owing to the large area of uncultivated land and the demand for 
tenants, which still exists, are practically secure in the occupation 
of their holdings at a reasonable rent. The developing prosperity 
of the district has kept up a great demand for labour, and while 
necessities are cheap, wages are high, and men even of the menial 
classes, who elsewhere are little better than serfs, are here un- 
usually independent and well-off. Poverty and starvation are 
almost unknown, and, notwithstanding the frequent and serious 
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‘droughts, the accumulation of capital, the improvement of com- 
munications, and the organization of trade have made famine 
almost impossible ; and although there have been scarcities, there 
have been almost no deaths from starvation in the district for 
more than twenty years. The houses of the people are still, in 
many cases, very primitive; but they are fast improving in size 
and comfort. The peasants wear better clothing, use better uten- 
-sils, and consume luxuries which were not before within their 
reach. Even with regard to drinking-water, which, if pure and 
good, is indeed a luxury in such a dry and hot country, they are 
‘much better off than the last generation. The first colonists 
were dependent for drinking-water on the rain collected in hollows 
of the ground, and, owing to the depth and bad quality of the 
underground water, they were reduced to great straits in the dry 
hot weather. In 1840 there were not twenty good masonry wells 
in the whole of the upland part of the district, and as such a well 
costs: over £100, and it is not worth while to make one except 
where the spring is sweet, the increase of masonry-wells has been 
slow; yet there are now nearly 300 such wells, representing an 
expenditure of £30,000, and new wells are being made every year. 
Although there are some serious discomforts necessitated by the 
nature of the country and the climate, the standard of comfort of the 
people, as a whole, is such as their fathers hardly dreamed of; and it 
is rapidly rising as the material prosperity of the district increases 
even more rapidly than the population. The average death-rate 
is only twenty-two per mille per annum, which is unusually low 
for an Indian population, and the inhabitants generally are a 
strong and healthy race. The security of life and property to which 
much of this prosperity is due is shown by the rarity of serious 
crime. For many years the average annual number of murders 
has not exceeded three, and cases of robbery with violence have 
averaged less than ten. It is only two generations since cattle- 
lifting raids on a large scale were common occurrences in the 
district ; and even so late as 1839 the British officers in charge 
reported that bands of armed robbers, mounted on horses or camels, 
made attacks on Sirsa villages and plundered them of their cattle 
and movable property. Such open violence is now unknown; and 
although cases of cattle-theft are still common, they are diminish- 
ing in number and importance, and the total number of crimes 
cognizable by the police now averages only 20 annually per 10,000 
of total population. So secure has the tract become that the 
whole administration, criminal, civil, and revenue, of the dis- 
trict of 3,000 square miles, with its population of over a quarter of 
a million, has until recently been managed by a single European 
officer, with five subordinate magistrates and less than 400 police, 
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with not a single soldier within eighty miles of him. Such is the 
value of prestige! According to Indian experience, such a charge 
is too small to have a European officer all to itself, and within 
the last few months the district has been divided into two parts, 
which have been joined to the neighbouring districts and will 
now be administered by the magistrates in charge of them. 

Not only has the Pax Britannica brought prosperity to the 
quarter of a million of peasants who now inhabit this tract, but 
the standard thus set up has improved the condition of the lower 
classes in all the surrounding Native States, and the opportunity 
afforded to all suffering from poverty or hardship to come and settle 
in this new country must have greatly relieved distress and over- 
pressure of population for a great distance round. The census of 1881 
shows that, of the present population of 253,275, no fewer than 
94,894 persons, or more than one third, were born outside the 
district, and have immigrated into it, chiefly from the Native 
States to the north and south. The emigration of so many from 
their native villages must have left more to those who remained 
in possession of the land, and so raised their standard of com- 
fort ; and the general increase of prosperity in the neighbourhood, 
which may be ascribed directly to the establishment of British 
rule in this one district, must be very great. These hundreds of 
thousands of Indian peasants owe almost the whole of their 
present comfort to the exertions of a few British officers, carried 
on continuously for little more than two generations. And 
although it is not so easy to realize the benefits conferred by British 
rule on more densely peopled parts of the country, Britain may 
well rest assured that her administration of the government has, 
on the whole, greatly advanced the welfare of the people of India. 


J. Wison. 
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THE BRAY MANIFESTO. 


How vain this world of mortal things 
That wags beneath the steeple ! 
Unstable is the race of Kings, 
But how much more the People! 
What now engenders this profound 
If rather old reflection, 
Is that the rolling years bring round 
A General Election ; 
And with the prospect in my eye, 
It fills me with dismay, Sir, 
To think that, in November, I 
May not be the Vicar of Bray, Sir ! 


Fresh from the ocean’s northern brine, 
My voice grown strong and hearty, 

They want some magic word of mine 
To stimulate the Party. 

They say that in the People’s ear 
I’ve but to breathe ‘“‘ Hey, Presto!” 

And every doubt will disappear 
Before my manifesto. 

So now I wield my grey-goose quill, 
Though really what to say, Sir, 

I know not, save that, come what will, 
I must be the Vicar of Bray, Sir! 


Then aid me, ye, whose terms of yore 
My childish tongue could lisp in, 
Great Shades of theologic lore, 
Suarez and Van Espen! 
Refurbish in your son’s defence 
Your quibbles, points, and cases, 
Words of equivocating sense, 
And thoughts with double faces. 
And teach my foes, to their mishap, 
That, labour as they may, Sir, 
There lives no Tory who can trap 
The Grand Old Vicar of Bray, Sir! 
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What shall be said of the Soudan 
Pretoria’s Convention ? 

New Guinea and Afghanistan ? 
And other points they mention ? 

Our massacres and our retreats ? 
Our “ gunpowder and glories ” ? 

Who is to blame for all these feats ?— 
Of course it is the Tories. 

*Twas all the fault of that old Ben: 
He had a wicked way, Sir; 

And these are deeds of wicked men, 
But not of the Vicar of Bray, Sir! 


Gordon ? I praised him long ago— 
A genius, though erratic ! 

But still, when all is said, you know, 
The man was a fanatic. 

If he had thought about his skin, 
Or been a politician, 

He never would have got “‘ hemmed in” 
So awkward a position. 

And if to move in his defence 
There was some slight delay, Sir, 

It was the will of Providence 
And not of the Vicar of Bray, Sir! 


In home affairs I am betwixt 
The hammer and the anvil ; 

For what with Chamberlain is fixed 
Will scarce go down with Granville. 

In every phrase, howe’er I search, 
A note of discord enters ; 

Each word I say to soothe the Church 
Will anger the Dissenters. 

And yet to please them both, forsooth, 
I must invent some way, Sir: 

If Contradiction can’t be Truth, 
Yet J must be Vicar of Bray, Sir! 


You Rads would fain abolish Whigs, 
Like Devonshires and Dacres, 
To give John Smith a pair of pigs, 
A cow, and fifteen acres. 
And yet you say, in your new laws 
You ’ll act quite straight and handsome, 
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Nor need the landlords fear, because 
The rates will pay their “‘ ransom.” 
Well, to speak plainly of the thing, 
I doubt if it will pay, Sir ; | 
But, if you will, pray take your fling, 
If I may be Vicar of Bray, Sir! 


And next upon our Joseph’s list 
I find Free Education : 

(Freedom is always Joseph’s gist !) 
He ’d charge it on the Nation. 

If men can pay their children’s fee, 
To let them pay seems rightful ; 

But yet to have all schooling free 
Would really be delightful. 

Both sides have arguments, no doubt, 
And on some future day, Sir, 

The question shall be quite threshed out, 

While I am the Vicar of Bray, Sir! 


The Lords? You say that peerless Worth 
Should fill the Legislature : 

And you will have no Rights of Birth, 
But only Rights of Nature. 

Well, this too has a double face : 
Some virtues we inherit ; 

High birth ’s an admirable grace, 
And so is low-born merit. 

If Dukes and Earls have charms for me, 
My hair has long grown gray, Sir; 

The House of Lords may cease to be, 

When J cease to be Vicar of Bray, Sir. 


The Church of England? My advice— 
only a suggestion, 
Perhaps an old man’s prejudice !— 
Is not to touch the question. 
To separate the Church and State 
I said long since was frantic : 
But now I see the tide of fate 
Rolls in like the Atlantic. 
If ever the Majority 
Would sweep the Church away, Sir, 
It will be time enough for me 
To—act as the Vicar of Bray, Sir! 
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I’ve told to Whig and Radical 
My plain straightforward story ; 
And now God bless the People !—all 
But those who shall vote Tory. 
I live in peace with every man, 
All enemies forgiving, 
Except the Tory ‘‘ warming-pan,” 
Who keeps me from my living. 
But e’er November’s days are o’er 
I swear by yea and nay, Sir, 
I will enjoy my own once more, 
And die as the Vicar of Bray, Sir. 


Tau Vicar.. 
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THE CHURCH QUESTION AND THE COMING 
ELECTION. 


Awuone the many questions on which voters, whose suffrage is not 
absolutely engaged beforehand by party ties, will have to decide in 
giving their support to one or other of the rival candidates in the 
coming electoral struggle, three appear to the present writer to 
possess a special importance. These are (1) the Imperial question 
-of our relations with Ireland and the Colonies; (2) the domestic 
question of the claims of Individual Liberty against Socialistic 
Tyranny; and (3) the ecclesiastical question of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment. And of these three the last is surely the 
most weighty. For, apart from the subject with which it is con- 
cerned, apart from the consideration whether it would not involve 
the commission of a heinous national crime, it is undeniably a 
question of subverting irretrievably by one fell blow a state of 
things which has prevailed in this country for well-nigh twelve 
hundred years, and which was incorporated into the existence of: 
the English nation when that nation first became an entity upon 
the overthrow of the Heptarchy. The first two questions, on the 
other hand, must, of necessity, be dealt with by successive steps— 
steps, no doubt, in the right or wrong direction, which ought 
-either to be warmly promoted or strenuously opposed, but which, 
nevertheless, being gradual, will not be absolutely irretraceable, nor 
inevitably lead to the goal which is desired or dreaded. A false 
move in either would, therefore, not be necessarily fatal. But 
an adverse decision on the question of Church Disestablishment 
and Disendowment would determine for all future time the rela- 
tion of the State to religion, and would deprive the Church for 
-ever of the bulk of the revenues which she at present possesses. 
If, therefore, there is one point upon which the country ought to 
-be informed respecting the views of the candidates who seek to 
enter Parliament at the impending Election, and upon which it 
is important to ascertain what would be the probable result of 
the return of the Libero-Radical party to power, it is that of 
Disestablishment. 

Information on this subject has fortunately been supplied to 
us from opposite directions ; and the virtual agreement which sub- 
sists between the statements from the two quarters affords fair 
ground for presuming their accuracy. The Record newspaper, 
-after having for six weeks been engaged in diligently collecting 
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statistics on the point, published the results of its investigations 
in its issue of September 11. The table there printed shows the 
attitude on the subject of Disestablishment in England, or in Wales 
only, as distinct from England, and in Scotland, adopted by 955 
out of the 1,061 candidates who at that date were before the con- 
stituencies of Great Britain. Of these 1,061 candidates 482 were 
Conservatives, andthe remaining 579 belonged to the Libero-Radical 
party. It is hardly necessary to say that the Conservative can- 
didates are to a man opposed to Disestablishment, whether to the 
north or the south of the Tweed. But of the 579 Libero-Radicals 
the astounding number of 376 had pronounced themselves in 
favour of Disestablishment alike in England and in Scotland, 
while 414 were in favour of it in Scotland, and 400 in favour of 
adopting it in Wales. In the case of 33 out of the 579, voters 
whose suffrages they were soliciting had applied to them to learn 
their views on the subject but had been refused the information ; 
and the opinions of 106 more remained up to that time unascer- 
tained. 

Almost at the same time the Liberation Society put forth a 
statement of returns which they had compiled on the subject. In 
these returns the total number of Libero-Radical candidates was 
given as 581, and the number whose opinions were unknown or 
doubtful was set down as only 86. They thus professed to have 
ascertained the views of 55 more candidates than the Record had 
done, and all of these they set down as in favour of Disestablish- 
ment. In addition to this they labelled, as adherents of that 
policy, four candidates whom the Record had tabulated as opposed 
to it. In each case the computation was confined to the candi- 
dates in Great Britain. The Irish vote on the subject is an 
incalculable factor in the problem. Irish Conservatives would, 
of course, oppose Disestablishment; but the votes of the Home 
Rule Party, which will most likely form the large majority of the 
Irish representation in the new Parliament, would probably be 
dictated by circumstances which it is wholly impossible to fore- 
east. Mr. Parnell was applied to by the Record for his views on 
the subject, but he replied on September 23rd that he and his 
colleagues had not come to any determination upon the question 
of Disestablishment in any part of Great Britain. 

When we turn from the views of the particular candidates to the. 
question of the policy on the subject of the Libero-Radicals as a 
party, we naturally look to the utterances of their leaders. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his “long and dreary epistle,” while evidently 
prognosticating the probable Disestablishment of the Church of 
England at some future time, more or less distant, studiously 
avoided expressing himself as either favourable or unfavourable 
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to it, and, though addressing a Scotch constituency, absolutely 
ignored the existence of such a question as the Disestablishment 
of the Church of Scotland. No wonder that he was sounded on 
the subject some few weeks afterwards by Principal Rainy. But 
it was only to elicit the reply that he left the question of Disestab- 
lishment in Scotland to be dealt with as a Scottish question by 
the Scottish public, and that it was not for him without pre- 
sumption either to force it forward or to hold it back.* 

In striking contrast to the attitude of the late Premier is that 
of Mr. Chamberlain, who has expressed himself as rejoiced to think 
that the time is not far distant when the question of Disestablish- 
ment both in Scotland and in England would occupy the foremost 
place in the Liberal programme. The other leaders of the Party 
have taken up different positions. Sir William Harcourt, when 
sounded on the subject, wrote as follows :— 


I must make the reply which I have always given to similar invitations since I have 
been in public life—namely, that I must decline to give specific pledges on particular 
questions. To do so is, in my opinion, not advantageous to the freedom of action of 
members of Parliament. 


Sir Charles Dilke, and Messrs. John Bright, Mundella, Trevelyan, 
G. O. Morgan, and J. B. Balfour are in favour of Disestablishment 
throughout Great Britain; Mr. Childers objects to it in England, 
but would not oppose it in Scotland or Wales; Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
has refused information as to his views to a voter in the consti- 
tuency for which he is a candidate; while the opinions of Lord 
Hartington, Sir H. James, and Sir F. Herschell are not apparent 
at the time of these lines being written. Mr. Forster, it may 
be added, is opposed to Disestablishment in any part of Great 
Britain. Lastly, Mr. Goschen is opposed to it below the Tweed ; 
but desires to leave it, as far as Scotland is concerned, to the 
decision of the Scotch people. 

In estimating the weight to be attached to this analysis of the 
views of the Parliamentary candidates on the subject, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that the advocates of Disestablishment are 
not unanimous in the degree of stress which they lay upon the 
question. Some are ardent ‘ Liberationists’” who would put 
the subject in the forefront of home politics. Others are not 
desirous of immediate action, but are ready to support the leaders 
of the Party if they should take the initiative in the matter. 
Others, again, profess to wait for the assent of public opinion on 
the subject, and to be ready to move whenever it appears clearly 
to set in the direction of Disestablishment. While all of these 
are alike equally dangerous, the class which advocates the measure 
directly and immediately, have adopted, without doubt, the more 
respectable and intelligible position. 

* See Daily News, 12th October 1885. 
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In proportion, in fact, as we who support the principle of Estab- 
lishment, and of the inalienability of ecclesiastical property, feel 
strongly on the subject, we can understand a strong contrary 
opinion being held, and can respect those who hold it. That the 
prosperity of a State is due, in part, to the character and exertions 
of its people, and in part to circumstances over which they have 
no control, is a self-evident truth. We who support the principle 
of an established Church are persuaded that the morality of the 
people is a far more important factor in the well-being of a State 
than either their physical condition or their intellectual attain- 
ments ; and that this morality is, for the nation at large, and in 
the long run, inseparable from religion. We are further persuaded 
that the uncontrollable circumstances which affect the destinies 
of a country are not the mere outcome of chance, but are provi- 
dentially ordered by a Supreme Being, Who honours all, whether 
individuals or communities, that honour Him. Moreover, we 
regard the proposed diversion to secular purposes of property 
which has been devoted by private individuals to religious purposes 
as rank robbery. Holding these sentiments, we can respect, 
though we cannot agree with, those who maintain that the State 
in England should dissolve that connection with the Church, 
which it has hitherto maintained from its very first formation ; 
that a totally new policy should now be initiated; and that 
religion should in future be ignored in the administration of the 
affairs of the country. They, at any rate, are at one with us in 
recognizing the vital importance of the question, though they 
differ from us diametrically in the view which they take of it. 
And we can even respect, after such fashion as we respect bold 
outlaws like Dick Turpin and Robin Hood, though we detest their 
principles, the men who with brazen face declare that the revenues 
of the Church are national property, and may be rightfully appro- 
priated for national purposes of a secular character. 

But what are we to say to politicians, or would-be politicians, 
who treat the question of Disestablishment as one of pure party 
politics, to be taken up or not, according as may be convenient 
in reference to carrying out other points of the Libero-Radical 
programme, or who hold that the right or wrong of Disendowment 
depends upon the opinion concerning it expressed by a tem- 
porary majority of the electorate of the country, who are in 
varying shades of ignorance as to the facts of the case, and the 
real merits of the question? There are, at the present day, 
Nihilists and extreme Socialists, whose creed it is that, notwith- 
standing all the laws and customs to the contrary, in every age 
and in every part of the world, the possession of private property 
is a crime against the human race, and, therefore, that the 
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spoliation of such property is actually meritorious. We differ 
from them toto clo, but we recognize that their creed is founded 
on an intelligible, though, as we think, an utterly wrong prin- 
ciple, and their conduct is governed by it. They and we, at 
least, agree in this, that the question of the possession of private 
property is an abstract question of right and wrong, which no 
amount of laws or ordinances or plebiscites on the subject can 
affect. But what should we think of aspiring politicians who 
should profess that this question of the moral right to hold 
private property was subordinate in their opinion to the interests 
of Party, or was dependent upon a popular vote at a general 
election? Should we not scout them as unworthy of the name 
of statesmen, and utterly unfit to be the exponents of public 
opinion, and to control, by legislation, the destinies of the country ? 
And yet the question of maintaining the connection of the State 
with religion, which has hitherto existed in this country, through 
the medium of our Established Church, and the question of the 
right of the Church to retain the endowments which have been 
bestowed upon her, are no less questions of abstract right and 
wrong than is that of the lawfulness of private property. 

Upon such subjects it is surely the duty of those who aspire to 
represent their fellow-countrymen in Parliament to make up their 
own minds, and to endeavour to guide those whom they would 
fain have as constituents, in the direction which they believe to be 
right, by boldly expressing their opinion, and setting forth the 
grounds which have led them to adopt it. And if this be the 
duty of the rank and file of Parliamentary candidates, much 
more so is it the duty of those who stand in the position of leaders 
of the people, or, at any rate, of one party among the people. 
If it were possible for any phase of Mr. Gladstone’s mind to ex- 
cite our astonishment, we could not but be astounded at a man 
who is the acknowledged head of the Libero-Radical Party, and 
lays claim to being considered a statesman, conceiving it con- 
sistent with his position and character to efface himself so utterly 
in reference to this question as Mr. Gladstone has done by his 
treatment of it in his late Manifesto. His present attitude is that 
of not being prepared to raise a finger either against or in defence 
of the Church of England and her property. He poses as a per- 
fect Gallio in reference to the question. It is an attitude which 
might be appropriate in a cynic philosopher, to whom all public 
affairs were matters of indifference, but is utterly unworthy and 
improper in a man who has twice been Prime Minister of England, 
and who still exercises enormous influence over masses of his 
fellow-countrymen. But while the nation, as a whole, has reason 
to complain of his treatment of the English Church question in his 
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recent Manifesto, his Scotch constituents have still more reason 
to resent his absolute silence on the Scottish Church question. 
The attitude which he and Mr. Goschen, as Scotch candidates 
have adopted on this latter question, is simply inexplicable. Mr. 
Goschen, it is true, has expressed himself clearly against Dis- 
establishment in England, but, like Mr. Gladstone, he declines to 
pledge himself on the subject as regards Scotland, insisting that it 
is a question which must be settled by Scotchmen and Scotch 
opinion. The East Edinburgh electors, whose votes he is wooing, 
indicated clearly the other day that they were not satisfied with 
this, and it will be matter for surprise if Mr. Gladstone, who uses 
exactly the same language, does not find that the electors of Mid- 
lothian are equally dissatisfied with it. For the attitude of these 
two politicians not only involves their own self-effacement on the 
question, but also the effacement of their constituencies. While 
professing themselves, as individuals, desirous to await the ex- 
pression of Scotch opinion on the subject, they are asking Mid- 
lothian and East Edinburgh, by electing them, to abstain from 
contributing to that opinion on either one side or other. The 
electors in these divisions must, in short, be prepared, if they 
return Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Goschen, to run the risk of the 
question being decided in the present Parliament over their heads, 
and without any reference to their own views upon it. 

But if the conduct of those candidates who will be guided in this 
matter by party considerations or the mandate of their own or 
other constituencies is sternly to be reprobated, the electors at 
least know their views, and can award their votes in the coming 
contest accordingly. On the other hand, the attitude of those who, 
like Sir William Harcourt, decline to inform the voters whose 
suffrages they seek what are their opinions on the subject, and 
what line they would take if it came on for discussion in Parlia- 
ment, is absolutely intolerable. As Lord Randolph Churchill 
pertinently observed in commenting on Sir William Harcourt’s 
reply which has been quoted above, the electors of England have 
certain rights in this matter. It is a point of national interest 
to know on which side a statesman who has occupied the important 
position of Home Secretary will range himself on so enormous a 
constitutional question as the Disestablishment of the Church of 
England. It is, above all, a point on which every man has a 
right to be informed who is asked to support him at the poll. 
“Decline to give specific pledges on particular subjects!” Sir 
William Harcourt was ready enough at the last Election to pledge. 
himself to assist in undoing the Afghan policy of Lord Beacons- 
field—a pledge carried out even to the tearing up of the Quetta 
railway, which he had to assist in laying down again before many 
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years had elapsed. But on a vital question like Disestablishment 
and Disendowment he declines to indicate his course of action. 
And yet a few days afterwards* he sneered at Lord Iddesleigh as 
wanting a Commission to tell him what to think about Fair Trade 
and Free Trade, and had the face to add, “Is it not the business 
of a responsible statesman to know what he thinks, and to tell 
people what he thinks upon these subjects?” Are we to understand 
that Sir William Harcourt is not in his own estimation a respon- 
sible statesman? Or is the question of the uprooting of a State 
Church which has existed for 1,200 years, and the confiscation 
of her revenues, a matter of complete insignificance compared with 
some small alterations in our customs tariff? It is to be hoped 
that those whom he would fain have as his constituents will let 
the late Home Secretary know that he has mistaken his duty and 
their just rights in this matter. To abstain from giving pledges 
as to supporting the details of particular measures, and as to 
dealing with particular modes of carrying out a given principle, is 
a legitimate and a wise course for a Parliamentary candidate to 
adopt. But he is bound to inform those whose suffrages he seeks. 
what are his opinions on questions of principle. What should 
we think of a candidate who declined to let his opinion be known 
on such points as wiether larceny ought to be treated as a crime, 
or whether the institution of marriage should be recognized by the 
State? Obviously, a man who allowed a doubt to remain as to 
his views on these matters would not be considered a safe man 
to represent a constituency in Parliament, although a candidate 
might fairly decline to pledge himself as to the exact punishment 
which he would award for larceny, or as to certain particular 
provisions which should be incorporated into the marriage law of 
the land. It can scarcely be denied that the question of Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment is a question of principle; and, that 
being so, no candidate has a right to withhold from the consti- 
tuency which he seeks to represent information as to his views. 
upon it. 

But to return to the main question. The broad fact stares us 
in the face that, according to the Record’s and Liberation Society’s 
returns alike, more than three-fifths of the Libero-Radical candi- 
dates in Great Britain are avowedly in favour of the Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Church of England, and a still 
larger number are in favour of carrying out the process in Scotland. 
Of the rest there are not forty who have declared themselves 
absolutely opposed to it. It is not unfair to assume that the 
thirty-three who were tabulated in the Record as having refused 
information would all of them under certain circumstances support 

* Speech at Blandford, 28th September 1885. 
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Disestablishment ; and that of the remainder as to whom no infor- 
mation had been obtained, at least as large a proportion would 
favour it as among those whose opinions had been ascertained. On 
these assumptions, we have forty-three out of every forty-seven, 
or practically the whole body of the Parliamentary candidates on 
the Opposition side in Great Britain prepared to assist in Church 
spoliation and the divorce of the State from religion. Not without 
reason did Lord Salisbury, in his speech at Newport, warn the 
friends of the Church that the time of ultimate and supreme con- 
flict is at hand, that the danger is close at our doors, and that it 
may come upon us in the next Parliament. The outlook is serious, 
and should occasion grave searchings of heart to all Churchmen 
and all honest men, especially those whose support has hitherto 
been accorded to the Libero-Radical Party. When the religious 
character of the nation is threatened, when the oldest of our in- 
stitutions is attacked, when a gigantic scheme of sacrilegious 
spoliation* is openly advocated by some and allowed to pass uncon- 
demned by others, it is no time for Tories to sit still, and no time 
for those of their opponents who agree with them upon this subject 
to allow party ties to prevail over the eternal principles of right 
and wrong. 

It is satisfactory to find that this is beginning to be understood. 
The present number of the Dublin Review contains an article by 
Cardinal Manning, on ‘“‘ How shall the Catholics vote at the coming 
Parliamentary Election?’ In this article the Cardinal speaks 
with no uncertain sound on the subject of Disestablishment. 
Catholics, he intimates, will withhold their hands from every act 
that can undermine or lessen whatever still remains of religious 
authority in Englishmen. Of course, if Roman Catholicism could 
at once be established in their place, he would gladly see the Pro- 
testant Churches of Great Britain overthrown; but, as that is 
impossible,— 


To join in a political agitation, in union with multitudes animated by all kinds of 
animosity against Christianity, and with men of whom many believe little and many 
more believe nothing of the truths of revelation, is in itself a revolutionary action 
directly tending to destroy what remains of Christian faith among the people. . . . The 
Liberalism which has abolished slavery, has emancipated Catholics, has reformed Par- 
liament, has abolished corn laws, and has aided all classes, however they may differ in 
religious belief, to educate their own children in freedom of conscience, which, finally, 


* No secret is made of what this scheme actually is. It is detailed in The Radical 
Programme (London: Chapman-and Hall, Limited, 1885), which has been published 
with the imprimatur of a preface by Mr. Chamberlain. Based on the impudent fallacy 
that all Church property, down to every penny given by a working man towards the 
building or restoration of his own parish church, belongs to the nation, its sacrilegious 
proposals extend to the desecration and secularization even of our cathedrals, and, as 


the Bishop of Peterborough has pointed out, of the Plate which has been used in the 
most sacred ordinance of our Church. 
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has revived household suffrage, is a just and English, and, it may be said, a Catholic 
Liberalism ; but the Liberalism of 1788, of 1830, or of Gambetta, or Jules Ferry, or 
Paul Bert, or Clémenceau, is a French Liberalism, which is, at this moment, violating 
all liberty of conscience, except that of unbelievers, and destroying the Christianity of 
the great people of France. From such a Liberalism it is the duty of all Catholics to 
preserve this country, at whatsoever personal cost. 

Equally satisfactory are the expressions of such Parliamentary 
candidates of the Jewish race and religion as Mr. Lionel Cohen, in 
North Paddington, and Mr. Saul Isaac in Central Finsbury. Strong 
in their hereditary creed of the intimate relationship between the 
State and religion, they apply the principle to the maintenance of 
the Christian religion in a Christian State. Truly, the attitude of 
the Roman Catholics and Jews in the matter puts to shame that 
of our Protestant Nonconformists. But, after all, it is to Chureh- 
men themselves that the Church must look for her chief support. 
And proofs are daily multiplying that she will not look for it in 
vain. The Bishops, notably those of Durham and Peterborough, 
are pressing the matter upon their Diocesan Conferences. The 
Primate urges it in his Charge. The energy with which the call 
to arms has been sounded in the Record newspaper is an indi- 
cation of the feelings of one great section of Churchmen on the 
subject. Those of the other are embodied in the letter lately 
addressed to the officers of the Church Union by Lord Halifax. 
In this letter the President of the Union suggests to the members 
(1) whether it is not the duty of such as have votes to refuse 
them to every candidate for a seat in Parliament who is not pre- 
pared to repudiate any scheme for the spoliation of the Church ? 
and (2) whether the Union, in its corporate capacity, throughout 
its various district unions and branches, ought not in every con- » 
stituency to promote the formation of committees, composed not 
only of its own members but of all who will co-operate with 
them, which, while including men of various political opinions, 
and studiously avoiding any show of preference for one political 
party over another, should make it their business to obtain from 
candidates for seats in Parliament, in a manner which would com- 
mand attention, assurances that they would resist all attempts to 
deprive the Church of her rights and property? And, lastly, the 
demonstration on the subject at the Portsmouth Church Congress 
shows the practical unanimity which is felt upon it by Churchmen 
at large. 

It remains for them and for the Roman Catholics, and other 
anti-Radicals, to carry out locally the counsels which have been 
given. A good example in this respect was set in the beginning 
of September, in the Wellington or Middle Division of Shropshire. 
A meeting was held at Lilleshall, to which the clergy and church- 
wardens and additional lay representatives were invited from each 
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parish in the division. The Vicar of Lilleshall stated that he had 
been a Liberal all his life, had voted for the Liberals and spoken 
at their meetings; but, owing to Mr. A. H. Brown, the Liberal 
candidate for the Division, having stated that he would vote for 
the Disestablishment of the Church, if the party brought it 
forward, he felt bound to oppose this with all his might. The 
following resolutions were then unanimously agreed to :— 


I. That it is the imperative duty of every Churchman (irrespective of party politics) 
to use every effort to defend the Church of England against the attacks now made 
upon her. 

II. That it is the bounden duty of every Churchman to refuse his vote and to oppose 
every candidate who will not pledge himself to maintain the just rights of the Church 
of England. 

III. That immediate steps should be taken to distribute throughout the electoral 
district pamphlets, leaflets, &c., on the subject of the Established Church in sufficient 
time to be read before the election; also that addresses should be given having special 
reference to the origin and history of Church endowments. 

A committee to carry out these resolutions was then appointed, 
and it was decided to send the following questions to the candi- 
dates for the division :— 

I. Will you vote against the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church f 
England ? 

II. Would you take anything away from the Church which was given to her by 
ndividuals for religious purposes ? 

III. Are you in favour of treating Dissenting endowments on the same principle as 
the endowments of the Church of England ? 

These are the measures which the crisis calls for in every electoral 
division of the country. A similar representative meeting should 
be held, and a like committee appointed to carry out similar steps 
for bringing before the voters the true aspect and vital import- 
ance of the subject. Similar test questions should be administered 
to each candidate by voters whose influence they cannot afford 
to ignore. It is to be feared, alas! that some of these anti- 
Church candidates even now remain without a rival to oppose 
them. This disgrace upon us should at the last moment be wiped 
away. Let Churchmen support no candidate who is not pledged 
to resist irreligion and sacrilege. Let every candidate who 
declines so to pledge himself be treated as a foe and be met by 
uncompromising opposition. Thus may we hope, with the Divine 
blessing, to tide over the present crisis and avert a danger which, 
if now tided over, will probably pass away for ever. For the 
strength of the Liberationists lies in the ignorance of the electorate 
on the Established Church question, and, as this is gradually 
dispelled, the attachment of the people to the principle of a 
National Church may be expected to be strengthened year by year. 


Puiwie Vernon Situ. 


SONNETS TO A LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. 


I, 


Frrenp! In life’s chalice lies no sadder tear 
Than that we sprinkle, thus! o’er the dead face 
Of Youth’s ideals: constrained the lines to trace 

Which moved us once to follow and revere, 

Now fallen from their glory, shrunk and sere ; 
False, what we took for true, ungrateful, base, 
As Fate’s remorseless hands the mask efface, 

And bid us shun the sight we held so dear. 


Could not this one, in just humility proud, 
Be what he seemed, to his own self live true, 
March to God’s trumpet o’er the blatant crowd ? 
He reads us here another lesson, Friend ! 
Until the fight be fought no laurels strew, 
Judging no man sincere before the end. 


Il. 


Alas to watch the once-aspiring mind 
Crawl grovelling downward with the failing frame, 
Youth’s golden promise brought to gray-haired shame, 
With party-rage and senile rancour blind, 
All hopes, all aims, but lust of power resigned, 
Dead ere his death to statesmanship and fame, 
All to die First,—and only First in name ! 
A slave to coarse mob-drudgery self-confined. 
Sad, sad past tears, when thus the lying ghost 
Through the dead leader glares and mocks !—Thou sigh’st, 
Feeling as man for man: Well may’st thou sigh :— 
He winks, and counts with glee his robber host, 
Chucking his Church a bribe to Antichrist, 
To consummate the great Apostasy. 
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’Tis so indeed ; we dare not mask the truth: 
But, O the pity of it, Friend !—the pain 
To love, and lose thus !—When Death’s icy chain 
Numbs the fair promise of fresh flowering Youth, 
No gall of failure stains the tear of ruth, 
Their first pure breath the faded flowers retain. 
But when God’s gifts are showered on man in vain 
Remembrance has no spell the pang to smooth :— 
Who on such ruin can look undismayed ? 
O blasted promise of Youth’s better day ! 
We weep the traitor to his own renown, 
Dishonoured honour, faith and friends betrayed, 
Soul that knew once and left the upward way, 
And hoary head shorn of its natural crown ! 


A Lipera. 
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THE PEASANT PROPRIETOR OF THE 
SOUTH. 


Tue future and well-being of the English agricultural labourer has 
of late been much discussed, and a project involving many impor- 
tant changes has been mooted, of establishing him as a peasant 
proprietor. 

In view of the feasibility of such a plan—having regard prin- 
cipally to his own well-known characteristics and that of the climate 
of the land he inhabits—some details of the lives of those who have 
for generations been peasant proprietors, under the best climatic 
conditions, may not be unacceptable. 

One of the districts in Europe, to which the admirers of the 
system have been known to point when they would illustrate its 
success, lies in a region where a genial and constant sunshine 
warms the vine, olive, and lemon-groves of the Departement des 
Alpes Maritimes. A five years’ residence in this country, and con- 
siderable interest in the tillers of the soil, born of an early love for 
country pursuits in England, has led the writer to closely observe, 
and to constantly inquire into the habits and condition of the 
peasantry. 

Lying in the south-eastern corner of France, the Departement 
des Alpes Maritimes is justly considered from its climate to be one 
of the most favoured spots in Europe. It produces on its sea- 
board the vine, the olive, and the lemon, with such fruits as 
melons, figs, peaches, and Japanese medlars in abundance ; while 
further inland, where these cease, there are all kinds of cereals, 
including maize, with apple trees, and forests of Spanish chestnut. 
Still the cultivation of the vine is comparatively insignificant, and 
several ships’ cargoes of grapes are annually imported from Corsica 
and Greece. The olives and lemons flourish only in the valleys 
and on the slopes of the sheltered hills immediately bordering the 
coast. Half-a-day’s drive takes one out of the region, and the 
lemons are much the earliest to be left behind, being by far 
the most delicate tree of the two. 

In this department, it is well known, small landed proprietors 
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exist in a much larger proportion than elsewhere in France. As 
an example of the extent to which property may be sub-divided, 
one may cite the olive trees in the canton of Nice, which are 
computed to cover 795,000 square feet, and which are divided 
amongst two thousand proprietors. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Nice and Mentone, however, the land is largely held by 
proprietors who are not peasants, but townspeople of every 
degree, almost all of whom, having the cares of business, place 
upon their terres a peasant to work it for them upon what is called 
the métayer system, which is in reality a system of tenant 
farming. 

Before proceeding to speak of the peasant proprietor pure and 
simple, it is perhaps better to point out that he must not be con- 
founded with the man of his own class, now a tenant as alluded to 
above. This kind of tenant-farming it may be as well to describe 
forthwith. 

The landlord who farms upon the métayer system, generally 
pays all land-dues and taxes entirely, as well as for all improve- 
ments, receiving as rent half of the profits produced by the land. 
How, it may be asked, unless he lives on or near his land, can he 
be sure of receiving half the produce ? The answer is, that he is 
almost entirely dependent upon the honesty of his tenant. But in 
fairness it should be added that, as the latter is carefully chosen, 
disputes are rare. When they do occur, unless there is an arbitra- 
tion clause in the agreement, they are settled in a Court of Justice; 
and if dishonesty is proven the tenant is evicted forthwith. But 
the landlords having other business-producing income, are seldom 
dependent upon their land, which they possess partly because it is 
the custom here for everyone to possess some land—and custom 
itself is a great factor in the provinces—partly as an amusement, 
and partly as a speculation ; for in the vicinity of towns like Nice 


’ there is always a chance of realizing a large profit by a sale for 


building purposes. 

A landlord, therefore, can afford easy terms for his tenants. 
When the bad years come round, as come they must even in 
this favoured spot, he allows his tenant to give him a third 
only, perhaps even less, contenting himself with the promise of 
being repaid when there is a wonderful olive or lemon crop, 
which, however, seldom comes. This elastic tenure, together with 
a prolific soil producing in rapid succession every kind of vegetable, 
and an abundance of fruit, rendering some kind of crop possible 
for every month in the year, makes this class of tenant, with his 
habits of thrift amounting to parsimony, a man almost without a 
care. A bad season does not greatly affect him. The landowner 
must pay for that; whilst he lives rent free and tax free, and 
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he knows that there is plenty of capital behind him wherewith 
properly to work the land. ; 

At the same time, like all his class, he is intensely anxious to 
save; so in his own interest he works with all his energies 
strained to make the land yield its full. It may be added that 
amongst his most striking advantages is the one that he does not 
suffer from the partage forcé. Should his landlord die, leaving two 
‘or more heirs between whom the property is divided, they gene- 
rally combine to keep the same tenant if he has already proved 
satisfactory. 

It is, then, a system clearly more advantageous for the land 
itself, and for its tiller, than for its owner. How far it is applicable 
to a colder climate with slower rotation of crops, and a more strict 
division of expenses and profits, it is for the practical agriculturist 
to decide. 

Amongst the small proprietors who work their own land, and, 
‘owning no landlord, pay their own taxes, the conditions of life are 
much more rigorous, notwithstanding that all profits are exclusively 
theirs. 

In this department the average amount of land possessed by the 
peasant proprietor is about two hectares, or five acres English. 
But a family of five, consisting, say, of a man with his mother, his 
wife, and two children, cannot keep body and soul together upon 
the proceeds of this acreage, unless in exceptional cases where his 
land is well placed as regards water (a grand factor in the south), 
and is favourable for the cultivation of the vine and lemon, as well 
as the early vegetables. Having regard, however, to the official 
estimate of the land revenue to which reference will presently be 
made, it is extremely doubtful whether even then the peasant 
ean, with all his own and his wife’s thrift, live upon his land 
alone. 

It is also extremely difficult to assert positively that when he is 
in near proximity of towns like Mentone and Nice, fashionable 
winter resorts, that he ever does so. It is very easy for his wife, 
or his children if old enough, and possibly even for himself, to gain 
additional earnings during the winter season by occasional washing, 
charing, gardening, and so forth; and the avariciousness which is’ 
undoubtedly so strong a characteristic of this peasantry keeps his 
eyes open to every chance of gain. 

Only to this fact of the easily obtained extraneous money, and to 
another important one, viz. that within the last twenty years land 
has been bought chiefly from peasants all along the littoral at most 
extravagant prices, can be attributed the little fortunes possessed 
almost invariably by the sea-board peasant. Two recent bank 
failures that occurred within the last two years revealed the accu- 
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mulated savings of that class to have amounted to the surprising 
sum of something like £200 a piece. 

The ease with which a poor peasant, by the sale of only a small 
plot of land, may become rich, can be illustrated by the case of 
Catherine Poel, a peasant woman well known to the writer. Upon 
her husband’s death she found herself possessed of some 5,000 square 
métres, or about 14 acres of land; in point of fact, what with us 
would be considered a well-stocked garden. In addition, she had 
some savings. Her husband had always held constant employ- 
ment, bringing him the small but steady income of 30 francs a 
month, which, with his wife’s considerable earnings as cook, &c. to. 
foreign families during successive winter seasons, had made them 
fairly well-to-do. Just after her widowhood, and before the bank 
failures, she nearly succeeded in selling her ground at the rate of 
12 frances the square métre, which would have given her the com- 
fortable capital of about £2,400. Unfortunately for her, before 
the affair was concluded land speculation took a turn in the wrong 
direction. Still, probably the day is not far distant when she may 
yet become a renti¢re. Meanwhile, she subsists upon the profits of 
her buvette, or small drinking-shop, and the interest of her savings, 
whilst a neighbour works her land upon the métayer system. 

Judging from the outward aspect of the well-to-do peasant pro- 
prietor, and from his mode of life, no casual observer would credit 
him with possessing surplus pence, and certainly would never 
dream of his keeping a banking account. 

His daily fare is of the most meagre description. For breakfast 
he and his family usually partake of bread, with the magnette, a 
preparation of small salt fish, such as anchovies, &c., sometimes 
varied with a species of baked batter, made of oil and flour, called 
la castagnace. For dinner he often has stock-fish (a staple article 
of food) or vegetable soup and salad: and for supper a prepara- 
tion of lentils, beans, or other vegetables, which latter, in summer, 
are frequently eaten raw. During the hot months dry bread and 
some raw tomatoes often form the entire meal of many a family. 
Macaroni and other Italian paste, though much appreciated, is 
seldom partaken of, except as a treat. But onions and garlic 
supply all deficiencies in the peasant’s menu, and he and his dwell- 
ing literally reek with the powerful odour of the last-named 
esculent. 

Coffee is too expensive to be used, except most sparingly. The 
goodwife roasts, as well as grinds, the coffee-beans herself, and the 
steaming cup is not infrequently made perfect for his palate by 
the insertion of a clove of garlic. His drink, when it is not water, 
is an excessively thin sour wine; but it must not be supposed that 
such a luxury is indulged in every day. When he comes down 
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into the town he will permit himself to be convivial with a friend 
to the extent of wn canon sur le comptoir, which is a glass of wine 
costing one sou. 

Rabbits are most extensively kept, and during the summer (a 
period of comparative leisure for the farmer in this part of the 
world), visits are exchanged amongst the peasantry on their cam- 
pagnes, as their holidays are termed. Then are inaugurated the 
Jétes au lapin. At these dinner-parties, one rabbit is slaughtered 
by the host, and serves to flavour the macaroni and vegetable stew 
with which the company is regaled. These entertainments are 
usually paid for by the richer guests from town, or, if not, there is 
sure to be a formal return. Meat, such as beef and mutton, is 
rarely eaten, and it may be doubted whether it be tasted, upon an 
average, once a month by each member of the community. Pigs 
are kept, but not commonly. Bacon and pork, which is of an in- 
ferior quality and not well cured, is not eaten to any appreciable 
extent. 

The average expenditure of the peasant freeholder upon his food 
has been accurately computed. It amounts to the astonishingly 
small sum of only four sous (twopence) per diem.* This sum 
must be understood to refer to a family, say, of four or five; and 
where the children are under the age of seventeen or eighteen 
years. 

The details of expenditure for a family of five are as follows :— 

Per week. 
2 kilos of flour per day for bread and cas- 
tagnace, at 25 cents per kilo . 
4 kilo pate (macaroni, &c.) per week . . O 25 
1 hecto coffee, at 4 fr. per kilo 0 
Stock-fish, magnette, &c. 1 


Per head per diem . O 15 


The vegetables and oil come from the land, and cost the remain- 
ing sous per head. When the boys grow up, the irrepressible 
gaiety of youth imperatively demands some relaxation of so stern 
a code of daily self-denial. The concession of one glass of wine, at 
a sou per day, is therefore permitted the youngster. 

To anyone accustomed to English country life the absence of 
fowls seems quite a striking feature. They are more frequently 


* The author is indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Charles Palmaro, British Vice-Consul 
at Mentone, for this most interesting piece of information, and his statement has since 
been affirmed by others well acquainted with the peasantry. 
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seen within the villages and small towns, such as Castiglione and 
Castellar, than near the country cottages, where one naturally ex- 
pects to find them strutting and cackling. The peasants explain 
that they eat the olives, &c., and are too costly to keep in 
enclosures. 

Milk is very little used, and cows are seldom found, unless in the. 
neighbourhood of the large seaside towns, where they form a source. 
of profit to their owners. In the hill-districts a few goats amply 
suffice for the needs of the peasant population, and they make. 
curds, which are not disagreeable, from the lait de brebis, or ewes’ 
milk. The peasant almost invariably sells his wine, reserving only 
a few, very few, litres for his own use, with some especially good 
bottles hidden snugly away to await the grand event of a marriage 
or baptism in the family. 

With the métayeur, let it be distinctly borne in mind, the rigid 
observance of continued abstinence and self-denial is not so neces- 
sary. His diet, also, is undoubtedly light, but it is better by many 
degrees than that of the peasant proprietor. The latter, equally 
determined to save, finds the struggle harder, since any failure 
amongst his crops has to be endured by himself alone. 

One cannot well imagine our friend Hodge, nor his wife either 
for that matter, contentedly dining upon bread and tomatoes, sup- 
posing he had them, with a vegetable-soup to follow for supper ; 
and that he would growl if his beer were reduced to one small and 
occasional glass is a foregone conclusion. His tobacco, too, if he 
would imitate his self-denying exemplar, must be greatly curtailed. 
The old peasant here smokes but rarely, generally a pipe, but not 
every day. He chews, however, a small quid daily. The young 
man’s smoke takes the form of an attenuated cigar, sold at the 
price of one sou. This he breaks in half, that one piece may be 
enjoyed after dinner, and the other after supper. The ends of 
both pieces are chewed, so that nothing is lost. 

In fine, the cheap food, averaging but four sous a day, of this 
Southern peasant proprietor is largely a matter of climate. He 
can live upon it, first, because he is so constantly warmed by sun- 
shine that he does not need such stimulating nourishment as he 
would in a colder country ; secondly, his land, producing a rapid 
and constant succession of fresh vegetables, renders that diet better 
and more wholesome, from its change, than is possible with us. 
He can enjoy green-peas at Christmas-time, and again early in 
March, and he has, in addition to all our winter vegetables, many 
others, notably a root requiring small care or cultivation, which 
puts forth a succession of leaves that can be cooked and eaten as 
spinach, which it closely resembles. It is here called le biéte. 

Thus, it will be seen that he starts with material advantages 
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not obtainable elsewhere. But, notwithstanding, in the interior, 
beyond touch on foot of the markets of the coast towns, the pea- 
sant finds it impossible to live upon his five acres of land alone, and 
is obliged to hire himself out whenever he has the chance. There, 
as elsewhere, his terres are invariably scattered, seldom or ever 
lying compactly together, the effect incontestably of the law of 
partage forcé. Naturally, time and labour alike are lost which 
would be economized but for this evil, and the jealousy fostered by 
the whole system effectually steps in to prevent arrangement by 
mutual compliance. 

When he finds additional money, or moneta forestitre as he calls 
it, an absolute necessity, he hires himself out to a richer neigh- 
bour for the munificent sum of one france per diem, with his food, 
of course, besides. Near the sea-board the rate of payment is 
naturally higher, varying from two francs to two franes fifty cen- 
times per day, with food ; unless he works for a foreigner, when no 
food is given, but payment at the rate of three franes to three 
frances fifty centimes is demanded. 

The cottage of the peasant, in the interior, is very rarely to be 
found on his land. These dwellings are so few as to be out of all 
proportion to the population, which at the last census was com- 
puted to be fifty-two to the square kilométre in the Alpes Mari- 
times. The absence of cottages forms, indeed, a marked contrast 
to the country surrounding the seaside towns, which is everywhere 
dotted with small rubble-built houses, plastered and whitewashed. 
These are, many of them, the summer retreats of the smaller shop- 
keepers, &c., and are also inhabited by their métayeurs. They 
are nearly all comparatively new, having been built since the tide 
of prosperity began in this region with the completion of the rail- 
road and the consequent influx of the stranger. 

When the peasant does live in a cottage on his land it is of the 
rudest description, generally possessing but two rooms, often only 
one. It is supplemented by a rude piazza before the door, shaded 
in summer-time by the luxuriant leaves of the pumpkin. Here 
the family cook, dine, and generally sleep during the hot months. 
Inside, the adornment is nil. No muslin curtain to the window, 
no coloured print upon the walls, no bright crockery, no scoured 
pewter or brass, no clock. A mud floor, a wooden bench brown 
and polished with use, a deal table never scrubbed, but brown 
with dirt and stains, some blackened earthenware cooking-pots (a 
marmite and a casarole) upon a shelf, and a bedstead, perhaps two, 
is here the wife’s sole glory. The sheets are fairly clean, the best 
coverlid a gay patchwork; the mattresses are well stuffed with 
dried maize-leaves, and the bed is carefully made every day. Some- 
times there hangs above it the effigy of the Virgin and Child, but 
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not often now-a-days, for in the hard struggle for existence religion 
itself seems to have been pushed aside ; the peasant proprietor has 
little time for church and prayer, and, though his superstition may 
remain, his faith has declined. A gay carnation may hang from 
a broken pot on a wall, but, once stuck in, it is there because it 
grows like a weed. 

The peasant most frequently inhabits the little village or town 
that hangs on the mountain side, or is perched upon a crag appa- 
rently inaccessible. Eza and Roccabruna, on the Corniche, are 
well known to all tourists and lovers of the picturesque, and their 
duplicates from Castellar to Fontana are scattered far inland 
among the folds of the mountains and over the frontier of the Col 
de Tenda into Italy, as in Briga, Tenda, &c. 

Everywhere the same story of the small peasant proprietor 
massed in ancient tenements so closely packed together that, seen 
from above, it looks as though a skilfully-thrown sheet or two could 
cover all the roofs at once. Here the interior condition is worse 
than in his hut; less space, more crowding, and less air, and here 
he defies every sanitary law. Five souls frequently inhabit one 
room, five families one house, which originally was owned by one 
alone, whose descendants have thus parcelled it out amongst them- 
selves, with the inevitable and deplorable result. Rooms origi- 
nally intended for sleeping-rooms have perforce become kitchens, 
and, as a chimney had thus to be provided, the impoverished and 
parsimonious heirs adopt the expedient of knocking out a stone in 
the wall and inserting a short earthenware pipe, through which 
the smoke quietly ascends, obscuring the window immediately 
above.* ‘The rights of “ancient light” are not protected by any 
law in this country. , 

The same system of droit de jouissance, descending equally, ex- 
tends even to the peasant’s one beast of burden, his useful, long- 
suffering ass, who dwells in a dark cellar in the basement, and 
often shares his retreat with several sheep penned in the farther- 
most corner. The donkey is often owned and shared by three 
separate families, descendants of his first owner, who, unluckily for 
the poor beast, died before him. His periods of rest, as may be 
imagined, are few and far between. 

On account, possibly, of the peculiar nature of the country, with 
its universal absence of pasturage, it is quite rare to see any 
animal freely grazing. There is, indeed, no place for it to graze, 
since all land possible for cultivation is tilled and planted, and, 
besides this, the various lots are often without other boundary than 
a mere stone placed as landmark. Some scant coarse grass grows 


* Even in Mentone, in the old town, this arrangement may frequently be observed 
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under the olive-trees, where the earth often remains long undis- 
turbed. Further north, where rain is more plentiful, grass is found 
by the road-sides and in small patches on the land. On the rocky 
hill-sides, too steep and barren for cultivation, various spiny bushes 
and herbs manage to find nourishment. All this peculiar but 
precious herbage is carefully gathered with the sickle, generally by 
women, and then laboriously carried, in huge bundles, upon their 
heads to their sheep’s dark cellar. This kind of herbage forms, 
too, the chief diet of the ass, who, however, has, whilst tethered, 
the welcome privilege of cropping it for himself where available. 

As a consequence of thus keeping the sheep permanently penned 
in the dark basement of the house, it not infrequently happens that 
they are blind when brought to the light upon the last day of their 
existence. The window-tax may, to a certain extent, be held 
answerable for this. Even so near the coast as Rocca Brun 
tourists may verify this fact for themselves. 

This melancholy arrangement is, happily, not invariable. That 
ancient institution, the shepherd, still exists, looking delightfully 
picturesque, clad in thick brown woollen homespun, with knee- 
breeches and long white knitted stockings, unless his calves are 
curiously swathed. He wanders about the country followed by a 
large lean flock, active and nimble as goats, choosing the most 
barren, because uncultured, solitudes amongst the hills for the 
benefit of his charges. 

When strolling up the thyme and myrtle-scented hill-sides in 
the more populated districts, one is continually struck with the 
stillness, the absence of the clear happy voices of the children and 
the blythe notes of the feathered tribe. Both seem rare. The 
blackberries, and hips, and haws, and other berries hang untouched 
in rich ripe clusters, because the little fingers and busy beaks that 
should be at work amongst them are not. The peasant is so 
anxious to have no unnecessary mouth to feed, and so perplexed 
with the perpetual sub-division of his little property, that he has 
come to regard children as a luxury to be avoided, and the average 
of two is rarely exceeded. Already the more advanced amongst 
French statesmen are beginning to recognize the far-reaching and 
evil effects of a stationary population, and a project has been 
mooted of offering a prize as a State reward for larger families. 
When the little ones do come, however, they are tenderly loved and 
cared for. 

The schools are entirely free, and education is supposed to be 
compulsory. However, if the peasant chooses to keep his children 
at home to work in the fields, no particular penalty seems to be 
incurred. But he seldom or ever does so keep them, and here for 
once jealousy works a good and not an evil result. ‘The middle- 
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aged peasant can hardly ever read or write, but, if he finds that his. 
neighbour’s children can, he would be wretched if his own did not 
possess the same accomplishment. In the large towns, a fine for 
the non-attendance of school-children is enforced. 

The family life, so far as husband and wife are concerned, is 
decidedly happy; and this must be largely attributed to the 
excessive sobriety. They have alike one aim, for which no pain or 
trouble is considered too great, namely, to pinch and save where- 
ever possible, so as to lay by a little store. They are of an 
affectionate disposition, and quarrels between man and wife are 
rare. They vary this peaceful monotony, however, by life-long 
feuds between near neighbours and relatives, always springing 
from jealousy. Brothers and sisters are frequently divided by this 
wretched feeling, one of the many baleful effects of the partage 
forcé. How far it has fostered selfishness and greed the following 
instances will show. 

The writer met one day a peasant of her acquaintance in great 
grief. He was literally sobbing as he carried his burden. In 
answer to a sympathetic inquiry he told in a broken voice that his 
wife had that morning presented him with twins! His sorrow 
was unappeasable. Another peasant friend spoke of a neighbour 
in the following phrase given verbatim: ‘ Mais celui-la a eu le 
bonheur de perdre sa scour aprés sa mariage, mais avant qu’elle 
avait des enfants,” which he clearly thought to be the most 
enviable luck. Lastly, a girl of twelve years, the daughter of 
well-to-do peasants of the better class, was found crying bitterly 
because a little brother had just been born, ‘‘ pour partager 
Vheritage,” a3 she said sobbing. 

Often the little hoard of savings, acquired by years of toil and 
painful parsimony, is dissipated in a Court of Justice over some 
petty boundary dispute, or the like. Whatever improvement a 
man makes upon his land is viewed with mean envy and rest- 
less jealousy by his neighbours; and whenever one seeks to rise, 
all the others combine to pull him down again to their level. 
The consequence is a dull stagnation. 

Partage forcé has much to answer for.. The excessive sub- 
division has shut out all the large landowners, and reduced those 
who once were gentry to the condition of peasants. The result is 
that there is no capital in their midst, no wealth and no enterprize 
to give a stimulus to thought and fresh ideas of cultivation. The 
old methods and the old form of farming implements are still in 
use just as they were a century ago. 

The women toil as hard as the men, if not harder, working from 
early dawn in the fields, and doing the washing and cooking 
besides. They tramp immense distances, carrying huge burdens 
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upon their heads. Often the drinking-water has to be fetched from 
far, and that, like the collecting of fodder, falls to them. They 
rise always before the sun, and retire to sleep soon after it sinks, 
even in winter. Light has to be economized when it costs money. 
As girls, they are generally pretty, but they fade very early owing 
to the poor living, constant toil, and exposure. As old women 
their forms become almost skeletons. It is quite painful to see 
such, bending under a load fit almost for a donkey one would 
think, and treading the dusty road with bare feet. 

Their clothing is of the scantiest; often patched till one is 
puzzled to know which piece was the original garment. In fact 
the family expenditure upon clothes is as rigidly limited as upon 
food. Here, again, the climate helps them much. The women 
can wear cotton all the year round, and with the men one short 
woollen coat lasts a life-time. When working it is never worn; 
and is generally hanging carelessly upon one shoulder, like a cloak, 
when the peasant wishes to appear well dressed. Then, also, he 
puts on boots, which on other occasions are considered superfluous. 

The young girl’s best dress consists of a short striped cotton 
skirt of gay scarlet and white, or red and blue stripes; a short full 
cotton jacket or bodice, with a brilliant neckerchief crossed over 
it; the whole confined at the waist by the strings of the apron, 
also of another hue. But no matter how many colours or tints the 
peasant girl puts on she never makes a mistake, but presents a 
harmonious whole. One is led to believe that their eyes are trained 
by the wealth of colour ever surrounding them in mountain, sea, 
and sky. The luxuriant locks (which she loses early, owing to. 
prevailing anemic tendencies engendered by want of animal food) 
are covered during the summer months by a curious white pith 
hat, large and flat, with a narrow black binding and a crown 
marked in black the size of a five-shilling piece ; rather a Chinese 
sort of head-gear. 

In the inland districts the girl twists her hair under a black 
cotton-velvet band, pinned round her head. A bright carnation 
stuck over one ear completes her adornment. Ear-rings or any 
gold ornament are seldom met with, for she possesses no family 
treasures or heir-looms, no marriage jewellery as with peasants of 
northern climes. So soon as the peasant girl marries she loses all 
trace of coquetry. When she is fifty, she is still wearing the skirts 
once so bright during her girlhood, but now so washed and 
patched, that, like herself, they are faded ghosts of a neutral 
tint. 

Until the girl marries, and until the son is five-and-twenty, all 
earnings are given over to the parents. Thus, if the daughter 
goes into service she is expected to return with her wages intact ;. 
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and the son likewise. On Sunday morning, however, the youngest 
receives, as a matter of course (unless the family is very poor, and 
the son brings in nothing on his side), six sous or threepence, with 
which he goes to the village café or wine-shop, and considers him- 
self for the nonce a gay young man about town, with a fortune at 
his command ; here he consorts with his mates, all equally gay 
young spendthrifts, and they form the most artistic groups possible 
in the narrow streets, basking in the sun, possibly near the black 
shadow of some deep old archway, taking easy postures whilst 
lounging and gossiping. Their soft felt hats hang sideways on a 
curl or two, their coats swing gracefully from one shoulder, and the 
brilliant parti-coloured ends of the long scarfs they wear as waist- 
bands are just visible. They laugh and talk with southern 
volubility and constant gesture, eyes and hands alike expressive ; 
and, whilst watching them, a sense of unreality creeps over one— 
the whole effect is so scenic that one half expects them to break 
into the usual operatic chorus at a given signal. 

The taxation of landed property falls under three heads, viz. 
“* Contribution pour propriété bati,” ‘ pour propriété fonciere,” and 
*‘ pour portes et fenétres.” The revenue accruing from the property 
is fixed by official valuation every year, and the tax under the 
first two heads is based upon it. For the past year the taxation 
amounted to about 18 per cent. on the said revenue. The last 
head represents the window-tax now obsolete at home, and this 
amounts to sixpence a window. 

The official valuation of the revenue of landed property is natu- 
rally low, and varies much according to the quality, the position, 
the water-supply, &c.; but for the very best land, with vine, 
orange and lemon trees, it never surpasses fifty francs per hectare, 
a sum, indeed, seldom reached. 

The peasant free-holders’ life is, then, one of unending toil, 
effort, and privation ; unendurable, were it not for a climate that 
is altogether exceptional. Money he cannot save with all his self- 
denial, unless he, or some members of his family, earns it extra- 
neously from the farm, and adds to the store. In poor districts a 
bad harvest reduces the peasants to seek aid from the charitable. 
The local money-lender is unknown here, the peasant being far too 
cautious, where his sous are concerned, to dream of paying any 
interest above five per cent. He manages a loan by a mortgage on 
his terre held by a richer neighbour who has acquired money by 
work elsewhere. If such cannot be found, the peasant stints him- 
self still further, and waits until some lucky chance presents itself, 
enabling him too to find such work. 

Among the younger population, who have seen something of the 
great world since the introduction of railways, there seems to be a 
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growing dislike to the narrow mode of life pursued with such 
patience by their parents. The girls prefer for husbands men who 
have some trade in the towns, and the young men gladly seek 
employment away from their native villages. This tendency on 
the part of those best acquainted with the system does not seem to 
point to peasant proprietorship as a real road to happiness, even 


where a native tendency to thrift prevails, and where all nature 
combines to help him. 


Frances Mary ve Borrina. 
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THE LOCAL WORKING OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
CAUCUS. 


Te new and formidable power which has appeared in the field of 
politics shows no probability of diminishing, but rather increases 
with advancing years. We refer to the institution known as the 
Caucus. Many towns are connected with it, or in some degree 
affiliated to it, but, as is well known, Birmingham is its birth- 
place and permanent home. We purpose giving a description of 
its local working. But little description is necessary to make clear 
what the Caucus is in principle. Briefly, then, districts of the 
town elect a certain number of delegates. These delegates form 
a general committee. There is a smaller executive committee, 
and a management sub-committee. A president, a secretary, and 
a treasurer, and, perhaps, some other officials, complete the 
organization, but the precise details are hardly essential. It is 
sufficient to say that from time to time meetings of the executive 
or general committee are held, pending questions discussed, and 
the course to be taken resolved upon. 

So far, all appears innocent and harmless. On the face of it 
nothing could be more free from objection. There is, however, an 
original principle at work. This principle is one, but not the only 
one, of the obnoxious characteristics of the association. It is that 
all are pledged to abide by the vote of the majority. A dissent- 
ing, and possibly hostile minority, therefore, becomes, after a 
course of meetings and proper finesse and manipulation, a com- 
ponent part of a unanimous whole, and no independent views 
have a chance of subsequent public expression. In place, there- 
fore, of an electorate generally speaking of one party, but capable, 
as in former times, of being influenced by speeches, by canvassing, 
by the press, or other legitimate means, the independent political 
candidate finds himself confronted by a species of dead wall which 
he can neither climb, jump, or get round. 

It is obvious that, if the individual voter can be relied upon, 
an engine of extraordinary power has been invented. In all public 
questions where there is no dangerous popular effervescence, the 
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Caucus leaders have but to signalize their opinion, taking care, as 
far as possible, to be on the side of the majority—not so difficult 
a matter where they are the recognized leaders, and have the enor- 
mous opportunity (which, it is rumoured, is freely taken advantage 
of) of arranging the majority beforehand; the routine meetings 
have but to be held, and the minority outvoted, when the question 
is ultimately decided in accordance with the views of the leaders. 

This result has always happened hitherto, so far as we know, 
without exception. Consequently, it is generally looked upon as 
certain that what the leaders think the rank and file will resolve, 
and the expression of the leaders’ opinion is naturally regarded as 
the indication of a foregone conclusion. 

We have mentioned, however, one condition precedent which is 
obviously necessary before this charming result can be carried 
into actual operation, viz. the reliability of the individual elector. 
How can he be coerced or persuaded into a perception of the beauty 
and simplicity of the arrangement by which he is to blindly vote as 
the committees decide? Here is the weak link in the chain, and, 
as we think we can show, the most stringent efforts have been 
made to strengthen it, both by means outside pure and simple 
politics, and by political means, both of which we will endeavour 
to describe in detail. We must premise that our information is 
obtained on the spot, and may be relied upon as accurate. It is, 
however, foreign to our purpose now to deal with the Caucus in its 
capacity as the head of a system of federated associations. This 
task has been exhaustively performed by Mr. Marriott, in his 
powerful article in the Nineteenth Century of June 1882. We have 
purposely restricted ourselves to the account of its working within 
the borough of Birmingham. 

People, then, in Birmingham know that for years past a com- 
bination has. existed in the town, composed of several individuals, 
some of them extremely wealthy, of which Mr. Chamberlain and 
his brothers form an important portion. This combination has, 
from the commencement, systematically pulled together on all 
public affairs, and it is said, and is generally believed, that funds 
have been expended on their part without stint. We do not mean 
by this to insinuate anything in the nature of bribery. We merely 
refer to such expenditure as might, without any particular ground 
for censure, be incurred in forwarding the interests of a clique or 
faction. It must not be supposed that the combination was the 
outcome of the Caucus system. On the contrary, the Caucus 
system was the outcome of the combination; and colloquially in 
Birmingham, in speaking of the Caucus, the combination is what is 
referred to, rather than the political organization. 

Probably, the general reader will not at first appreciate the 
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effect in a large provincial town of a calculated combination by 
several wealthy and energetic individuals. But, on a slight reflec- 
tion, he will perceive the vast difference between places where every 
public man acts more or less on his own inspiration and a place 
where a dozen or more are apparently leagued together in a kind of 
offensive and defensive alliance, and that alliance, except in certain 
unimportant cases, is directed with steadiness and resolution to 
the direction of every local public movement, the possession of 
every local office, and the management of every local institution. 
This description is not at all too sweeping, except, perhaps, as re- 
gards such charitable institutions as hospitals and the like. These 
the Caucus, probably from a feeling of common decency, and, 
perhaps, from fear of provoking a reaction, have refrained from 
meddling with in a party sense. 

The alliance we have described being formed of persons who have 
the prestige of enormous wealth, not to mention unquestionable 
capacity, and have also those personal adherents whom local social 
position naturally commands, and, moreover, possess quasi- 
employés who are well able to undertake all troublesome details, it 
is no matter of surprise that any single individual is unable to 
make headway against it. For how can he enter upon a course of 
opposition with any chance of success? They are many, and form 
an impenetrable phalanx, while he stands alone. Their resources 
are practically boundless ; his are limited. They have emissaries 
and mercenaries, or would-be mercenaries, adherents and hangers- 
on, in all quarters, in the clubs, in the press, and on the platform ; 
he but one solitary voice. And when he speaks he is met by the 
clamour of half-a-dozen eager answerers. By the first he will be 
charged with ignorance and inaccuracy! by a second with mis- 
representation ; while a third will profess unbounded satisfaction 
at the “ sound castigation”’ boldly stated to have been administered 
by the preceding speakers. Moreover, the speech of an indepen- 
dent opponent is pretty certain not to be reported in any organ 
circulating among the masses, or, if reported, it will be in a style 
so meagre and compressed that, considering this, and considering, 
too, the after browbeating he receives, he probably comes to the 
conclusion that, upon the whole, silence would have been the best 
policy. Nevertheless, his complaints may have been founded on 
justice and expressed with moderation. 

The town, too, is unquestionably Liberal in the main, perhaps 
two-thirds of the electors being Liberal and the residue Conserva- 
tives ; and as the assumption of Liberal principles of the purest 
and strongest quality naturally carries weight with the electors, the 
Caucus invariably assume that they are the Liberals par excellence. 
Anyone opposing them, whatever his principles, finds himself, to 
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his surprise, suddenly dubbed a Tory, and this strange cuckoo-cry 
is repeated and dwelt upon in the most diverse and opposite cases. 
The independent opponent, however, possibly not seeing how to 
reply effectively to the implied imputation, takes refuge, if old, in 
asserting that he was a Liberal before the Caucus leaders were 
born ; if young, in insisting that his principles are Liberal, and of 
the purest quality. But in either case he is immediately met with 
the question, ‘‘ How can you have the audacity to pretend to be 
Liberal, and yet oppose us, the princes and chiefs of the Liberals, 
in our noble and philanthropic work?” This is a question which 
Mr. Swiveller would call a staggerer, and, under the weight of it, 
and the pressure of opposing numbers, the independent personage 
sinks, confused and befogged, into a hopeless silence ; for he always 
thought himself a Liberal, and still believes himself so, but some- 
how finds that, in spite of that, he is publicly denounced as a Tory, 
and one, too, of the blackest type, because he masquerades in false 
colours. In some instances the independent opponent manages 
so to trim his sails as to steer clear of any imputation of Toryism. 
In the upshot, however, he fares no better for his cunning manage- 
ment, for it is soon made public and evident that he is one of 
those intolerably impracticable people who will pertinaciously per- 
sist in airing his own personal hobbies, and will obstinately refrain 
from joining ‘“‘in the good work now carried on in the town” 
—such is the usual phrase—and he is left to himself to growl in 
a solitary state of excommunication and desolation. 

But other means are also resorted to. During the past ten or 
fifteen years there have appeared public subscription lists for 
various local or semi-local purposes, and each of these lists has 
been prominently advertised in the leading local newspaper. In 
these lists appear most conspicuously the names of the Caucus. 
leaders (besides those of many people who are not of the Caucus). 
In every case, however, the Caucus leaders piloted the enterprise 
for which donations were solicited, and, to use an Americanism, 
“‘bossed the concern.” The sums appended to their names were 
- in every case most substantial, such as £1,000, £500, £250, £100, 
and so forth. The initiative was well understood to rest with them 
and they were among the largest, and, it must be confessed, the 
most liberal donors. How far this method of conciliation, to use 
a mild term, differs from a species of wholesale corruption we do 
not pretend to be able to determine, but, when taken in conjunction 
with other methods we are about to specify, it must obviously have 
had a most powerful effect on the average electoral mind. 

Should we be replied to by an organ of the Caucus, it will 
probably be in some such terms as these: ‘‘ The writer scatters 
broadcast shameful and calumnious imputations against those 
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whom we esteem the noblest, purest, and most honourable of our 
fellow-citizens ”; a common formula which has rather lost its 
cogency by repetition. We will, however, answer it. Charity is 
unobtrusive, ‘does good by stealth,” and all the rest of it. If 
donations are, under the circumstances we have described, publicly, 
prominently, and repeatedly advertised, and that process is gone 
through several times in succession, there is a primd facie pre- 
sumption that some object, other than charitable, is at work. Are 
we or are we not to be blamed if we assume that object was 
political ? 

But to return; the Caucus have for years past so completely 
dominated the Town Council that they and the Council are almost 
interchangeable terms. The policy of the Council has been and is 
undoubtedly of an energetic description, showy, lavish, and effec- 
tive. They have built and luxuriously furnished a stately set of 
municipal buildings at a cost of a quarter of a million or there- 
abouts, purchased two gas concerns, and the undertaking of the 
town water company. From the gas, if not from the water, they 
make most substantial profits, but it is generally supposed that 
these profits, and more in addition, will be swallowed up in a large 
building speculation known as the “‘ Improvement Scheme,” which 
consisted in the purchase of a quantity of property in the centre of 
the town and the construction of a street through the same, it 
having been at first anticipated that the lettings of the frontages to 
the new street on building leases would yield a sum sufficient, with 
certain contributions, to recoup the original outlay, and leave the 
town improved by a handsome boulevard. Owing, however, in 
part to mismanagement (for the original outlay was much under- 
estimated), and in part to depression of trade, the sanguine 
anticipations indulged in with regard to this scheme have not been 
realized and are not likely to be. It is uncertain, owing to the 
manner in which the accounts are presented to the public, what 
the ultimate loss or cost will be, but it is variously estimated at 
from £800,000 to £1,500,000, a loss which, enormous as it is, does 
not seem to have sensibly influenced the minds of the electors. 
Returning to the work of the Council: a vast and imposing palace, 
which will range with and complete the block of municipal 
buildings, and is intended to comprise gas offices and an art 
gallery, is now in course of erection. Much, too, has been done in 
other directions. Trees have been planted in some streets, public 
parks had large sums spent in their embellishment, garden-seats 
placed in suburban thoroughfares, remarkably sumptuous free 
libraries have been constructed, baths erected at a cost much 
criticised, great borough markets built, and, generally speaking, 
money has been spent with a lavish and even spendthrift hand. 
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We have pointed out that the Caucus and the Council are 
practically identical, so that the Caucus obtain credit politically 
for what is done municipally, and so in a measure curry favour with 
the electors by means of the money of the ratepayers. 

But this is by no means all. The Caucus, in their insatiable 
rapaciousness, dominate the School Board, and under their auspices 
there have been erected thirty or more Board Schools, almost all 
of which are palatial structures of red brick and have cost upon 
the average £15,000 each. 

They have also obtained a large share in the management of the 
wealthy local foundation of King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar 
School, and introduced changes in its operations which it is not 
necessary to particularize. 

The Board of Guardians is also subject to the Caucus, and the 
fruits of their interference have recently been realized in the 
erection of a set of parish offices, costly to an extent altogether 
beyond their purpose, but, to our unarchitectural mind, a superb 
building. 

To sum up, then; the Caucus have for years past possessed and 
dominated the town. Every considerable public work and every 
considerable public improvement emanates from the same indi- 
viduals, and is stamped with the impress of the same origin. To 
the average elector, therefore, the Caucus is the giver of every 
public benefit in the past and the most likely bestower of good 
things in the future. This idea is assiduously played upon at 
minor meetings held under Caucus direction, is probably firmly 
believed by the bulk of the electors, and in itself forms one of the 
most unassailable obstacles the outside candidate has to encounter. 

We think we have made out sufficiently the statement that 
stringent efforts have been made to influence the elector by means 
outside pure and simple politics. We will turn now to political 
means. The Caucus myrmidons, stump orators, platform speakers, 
and lecturers, are incessantly active, indefatigable, and on the 
alert. Perhaps to-day there is a meeting at some Board School at 
which the Caucus are as a matter of course fulsomely eulogized ; 
to-morrow a lecture in which some public topic is descanted upon 
from a Liberal point of view, and the names of the Caucus leaders 
dragged in, appropriately or not, to raise the round of applause 
which the lecturer perhaps doubts whether he could otherwise 
obtain ; or else there is a Sabbath gathering where, whatever the 
subject, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain are, by way of a 
Sunday evening’s recreation, proved to the satisfaction of the 
orator to be children of light, and all Conservatives sons of Belial 
and wallowing in outer darkness. These, however, are mere 
pastimes in which the Caucus speakers, so to speak, exercise their 
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muscles and keep themselves in condition for greater encounters.. 
When any agitation is actually on foot, such as that recently 
directed against the House of Lords, or when a general municipal 
election is in progress, peripatetic groups of orators perambulate 
the town, going from meeting to meeting, from Board School to 
Board School, and deliver several successive impassioned addresses 
on the same evening. 

We must, in order to be as comprehensive as our space will 
admit, just touch on one other method of influencing the indi- 
vidual elector and reviving his enthusiasm, apt even in Birmingham 
to flag if not occasionally stimulated. The Caucus courser is like 
a circus animal, always ready to prance and rear at the touch of 
the managerial whip, but it is obviously necessary to give him 
plenty of practice that his capabilities may not decay from disuse. 
From time to time, therefore, a pretext is found for a public con- 
course of more than usual dimensions, such, for instance, as the 
Bright demonstration, or the unveiling of some not much needed 
statue. On such occasions there is perhaps a public holiday, 
@ procession, orations in profusion, and general congratulations, 
apropos of nothing in particular. Here again the Caucus leaders 
are pre-eminent. Here again they ‘‘ boss the concern,” and may 
be safely depended upon to be conspicuously en évidence. 

One other method may be mentioned. The working man is 
“oot at.” His trading association (such as that of the Car- 
penters and Joiners) is somehow made subservient to Caucus 
action. A meeting of the association, co nomine, is called, and 
emissaries of the Caucus deliver addresses. We were once present 
at one of these meetings, held, as usual, at a Board School, and 
it may be taken as a sample of others. Mr. Schnadhorst ad- 
dressed it. He cleverly identified himself with those he was 
addressing, pointing out how delightful a thing it was that “we” 
should have a beautiful building like that as ‘‘ our” own property, 
in which to meet and discuss, in a friendly way, matters of public 
interest. He told them how Lord Randolph Churchill had called 
them “the mob, the scum, the dregs,” although, as a matter of 
fact, that noble lord had applied the expression to the supporters 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, and certainly not to Mr. Schnadhorst’s audience, 
who were as decent and respectable a set of artizans as we ever 
had the good fortune to see assembled together. He farther said 
(the agitation against the House of Lords was in progress) that if 
the House of Lords had had their way, no such building as that in 
which they were met together would ever have been erected, and, 
consequently, “our” children would not have been educated as 
they were then, and pointed out how the Upper House was a 
stumbling-block to all improvement in the condition of the work- 
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ing man, with other somewhat fallacious stateménts of a similar 
kind. 

In fact, the whole system is carried out with a thoroughness, 
a tenaciousness, a determination to see only one side of the 
question, and a brazen disregard of all others, which is not con- 
ceivable by anyone not upon the spot, and which quite beggars 
-our power of description. 

Moreover, the Dissenting interest is strong—very strong—in 
Birmingham, and the Dissenting ministers, or, at any rate, the 
great majority of them, hanker after the disestablishment of the 
Church. They naturally look to the Caucus as an ultimate means 
of obtaining their long-cherished desire ; for have not Mr. Chamber- 
lain and others of the Caucus declared themselves in favour of 
disestablishment ? They, therefore, are ardent supporters of the 
‘Caucus, and are never tired of assisting at its meetings and de- 
picting the Caucus leaders in gorgeous colours. From the nature 
of their avocations they possess a large and varied stock of 
Christian and humanitarian epithets, and they sedulously lavish 
on the Caucus leaders every laudatory epithet in their extensive 
vocabulary. One would suppose from the speeches of these gentle- 
men that the Caucus leaders were pure and ethereal beings, pre- 
siding like guardian angels over the destinies of the town, free 
from all human selfishness, desires, and passions, excellent beyond 
expression in this life, and certain of eternal redemption here- 
after. This ridiculous implication they are unwearied in suggest- 
ing, and seem wholly unconscious of its somewhat comical aspect, 
or that any other view of the case is within the limits of possi- 
bility. 

It is rumoured, and firmly believed in some quarters—though 
on what ground the belief rests, beyond antecedent probability, 
we cannot say—that among the weapons the Caucus use are 
district spies and underground agents, who instantly communicate 
at head-quarters the first manifestation of spontaneous popular 
movement or the hostile expressions of private resentment. As 
regards the former, such manifestations may be either encouraged, 
repressed, or let alone, as seems most consistent with Caucus 
interests. But, in the latter case, the contumacious person is, if 
of importance, reserved for a course of special treatment—pressure 
is brought to bear upon him in a variety of ways, such as by 
smiling conciliation, business orders, dinner invitations, or by any 
other form of gentle compulsion which ingenuity may suggest ; and 
if these prove ineffectual, he is threatened with the loss of some 
of his business, or otherwise maltreated. Smaller people may, of 
course, be abused, bullied, and summarily suppressed, or, as a last 
resort, left alone, as not able to do much mischief any way. 
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Well, then, what with Caucus achievements and undertakings 
in the past, fresh undertakings at present in operation, and 
brilliant promises for the future, and what with the curious forms 
of activity we have alluded to, all opposition is stunned, and the 
ordinary, but not to be disparaged individual, who, in other towns, 
endeavours to obtain the summit of small middle-class ambition, 
and do a little public work for his native town, feels completely 
cowed, and “ out of the hunt.” He would like—his bourgeois soul 
pines—to be a Town Councillor, like his fathers before him; 
perhaps, even, he aspires to rise to the mayoral dignity, and sit 
aloft in the civic chair. His simple mind would rejoice if he could 
be present at municipal festivities, in all the sumptuousness of a 
glittering shirt-front and evening dress, and deliver a halting 
speech in reply to an after-dinner toast. But these are all beauti- 
ful dreams which now can never be realized. Everything of this 
kind is closed against him, and he witnesses, in mute despair, the 
Caucus nominees insolently disporting themselves in the trappings 
of office, and sees no means of depriving them of what seems to 
him their hateful and usurped authority. He might, perhaps, by 
bartering his independence to the Caucus, obtain a Town Coun- 
cillorship. He knows, however, that, whatever he is, he is not a 
Radical of the modern school, and cannot bring himself to endure 
the indignity of dancing set figures to Radical tunes; for some 
English spirit is inherent in his nature, and anything like truck- 
ling repugnant to his honest feelings. His helplessness is the 
more poignant from the fact that he cannot make his personal 
griefs and heart-burnings known, since the present electorate is 
such that he is not in touch with it, and is, therefore, unable to 
make his complaints perceived or appreciated. One thing, how- 
ever, he can do, and that he does. He indulges in the luxury of 
private execration, and many a double-barrelled expression does he 
launch at the heads of the leaders of the Caucus, who, however, 
pursue their inflexible path, apparently ignorant of him, his griefs, 
his oaths, and even of his very existence. And, all jesting apart, it 
is surely an evil that those able and respectable citizens of the town 
who are not politicians should, owing to the vicious intermixture 
of municipal and political affairs, be rigidly excluded from any 
voice in the expenditure of funds to which, as ratepayers, they 
largely contribute. And there are many in Birmingham, from the 
rich merchant to the struggling artizan, who are not to be per- 
suaded out of their conscientious convictions or freedom of judg- 
ment by any of the eccentric means we have endeavoured to 
depict, but remain in an attitude of grave distrust, or of cold and 
unsympathetic contempt. 

Mr. Schnadhorst, in his article in defence of the Caucus, pub- 
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lished in the Nineteenth Century of July 1882, represents that it is 
‘built upon a popular basis, and derives from the people alone its 
inspiration, its strength, and its authority.” He further goes on 
to say that it has ‘‘ already largely realized one of the great objects 
of its founders in giving the people a more certain, a more con- 
tinuous, and a more powerful influence in the direction of local 
and national affairs.” All this sounds plausible enough, but is 
completely deceptive for the following reason. The topics on 
which the electoral mind is exercised are comparatively few in 
number, and on those topics, and those only, do the voters 
express their determination. If, therefore, on one point, say, for 
example, the Irish Land Bill, the Caucus leaders follow the opinion 
of the electors, it is plain that on other questions, not of such 
general public interest, where opinion is not excited, the electors 
are in no way consulted. But the power of deciding these ques- 
tions which, in the mass, are everything, and, speaking locally, 
collectively far outweigh most political questions, would pre- 
sumably rest with the executive committee, who are in the hands 
of their leaders, who do pretty much as they please ; who appoint 
this gentleman Town Clerk (a post worth £2,000 a year), not 
because of the opinion of the electors, for they have no opinion 
on the subject, but because they, the Caucus leaders, have their 
own reasons for doing so, which reasons may be justifiable, but are 
theirs only; who appoint that firm of architects to do the work of 
the School Board (a lucrative position said to have been worth 
from first to last £15,000 or £16,000), again not because of the 
opinion of the electors, who again have no opinion on the subject, 
but because the Caucus leaders had a special liking for one of 
the firm, he being one of their ablest and staunchest supporters, 
and (not to be uncharitable) they personally thought him the 
fittest for the purpose. The question before the electors is one ; 
the remaining questions are ninety-nine. It is the remaining 
questions on which the Caucus give their personal decision, and 
from that decision there is no appeal. Hence, then, the loud 
complaints of tyranny, despotism, domination, and the like. It is 
for the impartial reader to say how far those charges are justified. 
We defy the ablest writer of the Caucus to make out that the 
people are even ostensibly consulted on anything but the one or 
two predominant questions of the day. 

Let us draw an imaginary local parallel. A traveller is pro- 
ceeding up the Bosphorus in a passenger steamer. He accosts a 
fellow-traveller, and says, ‘‘ My friend I am about to apply for the 
post of sub-assistant architect to the municipal government of 
Constantinople. Tell me, as you say you are well acquainted with 
the ways of the place, to which of the inhabitants of the stately 
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palaces we see on the margin of these waters shall I apply for sup- 
port and influence ? or what official would be most likely, if properly 
approached, to forward my interests?” ‘‘ My dear Sir,” replies 
the other, “it is evident, as you talk like that, that you know 
nothing of the ways of Stamboul. Go to no palace; keep aloof 
from every mansion; the people who live there are uninfluential, 
and of no account. Go to an obscure address which I will give 
you. There you will find an individual not distinguishable from 
the rest of mankind. Stick to that man, ingratiate yourself with 
him, conciliate him. If he smiles upon you, the day is your own. 
No sultan, grand vizier, pasha, or other official can prevail against 
his far-reaching influence.” ‘‘ Well, but,” says the first speaker, 
“this is topsy-turveydom.” ‘‘No,” replies the other, “it is not 
topsy-turveydom. It is the glorious result of Caucus principles 
applied to the empire city of the east.” The imaginary topsy- 
turveydom of Constantinople has its actual analogue in Bir- 
mingham. 

We do not enter into a description of the Conservative party in 
Birmingham. They perhaps comprise one-third of the electors, 
and their influence, generally speaking, has to be reckoned with to 
some extent. But that extent is, owing to their numbers, neces- 
sarily limited. Those numbers, nevertheless, are increasing, and 
their local newspaper has been greatly improved; but we can 
hardly suppose they will manage, within a reasonable period, to 
get on terms of equality with their numerous, active, and not over 
scrupulous opponents; the more especially as, without actual 
bribery, they cannot go farther than the Caucus in material bidding 
for popular support. Hope, however, never leaves them, and they 
continue with unabated courage the one-sided struggle. They 
have, perhaps, six members on the Town Council, of whom, un- 
fortunately, more than one are under Caucus control, and are 
exhibited to the public gaze in the municipal cage as happy, harm- 
less, and affectionate creatures, with all their native vices subdued 
and eradicated, owing to the beneficial effects of Caucus training. 
Seeing, then, that it is only after an arduous contest that one ward 
occasionally returns a Conservative, what is to be expected when 
the borough is divided, for Parliamentary purposes, into districts 
returning a single member, each district being, in effect, a colloca- 
tion of wards ? 

We have now enumerated roughly, but with some degree of 
completeness, the leading features of this singular organization, 
and sketched its mode of working, scope, and methods of action. 
Allowing for some little colour, we have been rigidly accurate and 
striven to be impartial. Whether the example presented to other 
towns is one they will be disposed to imitate, is a matter for them 
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to decide. We must confess we regard it with feelings of the 
most intense dislike. We know that local irritation is largely pre- 
valent in Birmingham, but we are of opinion, from what we have 
before stated, that that irritation is practically powerless. The 
Caucus system has now been at work for many years, has acquired 
the consistency of custom and momentum of established usage. If 
we are asked what remedy we suggest, we must frankly confess we 
know of none, and can suggest none. If any of our readers ima- 
gines he can discover a remedy, we present the puzzle for his 
elucidation. A combination like that we have described is clearly 
novel, and novelty is one of the first elements in what is uncon- 
stitutional. Whether a local combination, which may well be 
termed a local conspiracy, managed and directed in the way we 
have indicated, is constitutional and allowable, would, we suggest, 
not be an improper subject for inquiry by a Committee of the 
House of Commons. 


A Brirminenam Tory. 
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Ir has been justly said that in an industrious community heavily 
burdened with debt, a rise in the value of money, or, what is the 
same thing, a fall in general prices, is one of the greatest evils 
that can occur. Even in those trades in which the returns are 
quickest, a fall in general prices during the period between first 
production and final sale occasions loss. When the process of 
production is a protracted one, an intermediate fall of prices is 
proportionately more injurious. In agriculture, in which there 
are annual and rotation crops, and sometimes leases running 
for a number of years, a continuous fall in the markets, occa- 
sioned by a rise in the value of money, is destructive not only 
of profit but of capital. The ruin which such a fall of prices 
has wrought in the agricultural districts is unfortunately too 
generally known to require illustration. 

On the other hand, a fall in the value of money is advan- 
tageous to all the productive classes. When money flows into a 
country in greater abundance than before, ‘‘ everything,” says, 
Hume,* “takes a new face; labour and industry gain life; the 
merchant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more 
diligent and skilful, and even the farmer follows his plough with 
greater alacrity and attention.” Accordingly, Mr. Jacob, the 
historian of the precious metals, observes that the gradual and 
prolonged fall in the value of money which followed the discovery 
of America, was on the whole highly beneficial to society, by 
giving a continued premium to industry, stimulating it to further 
exertions, and at the same time enabling it to make them. All 
the money engagements of producers, whether rent, taxes, sub- 
sidies, tithes or interest on borrowed money, were continually 
bearing a less proportion to the sums obtained by the sale of the 
produce of their industry. The difference was an unlooked-for 
bonus—a bonus in addition to the expected profit of each under- 
taking. The profits on all transactions continually averaged more 
than was calculated on. What wonder that capital grew and 
industry flourished under such a process ! 

Similar advantages accrued to the producing classes in 
England after the Californian and Australian gold discoveries.. 


* Essay on Money. 
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It was mainly these discoveries that brought about between 
1852 and 1873 that general prosperity of trade, which has been 
too commonly attributed to the free trade legislation of 1846. 

But changes in the value of money may be attributed either to 
an expansion or contraction of credit, or to a variation in the 
supply and demand for the precious metals. For instance, there 
appears to have been a great expansion of credit in England in 
the years preceding the commercial crisis of 1857, and at the 
same time large supplies of gold were being poured into the 
country from the Australian and Californian mines, so that 
the great advance in general prices which took place between 
1851 and 1857, an advance estimated by the late Professor 
Jevons at 31 per cent. (Money, p. 315), may be reasonably re- 
garded as partly due to the new supplies of gold, and partly 
to the extension of credit. And, as at one time these two 
causes may unite and exercise a combined influence on the course 
of prices, so at others they may counteract or check one another, 
so that an expansion of credit may counterbalance and conceal 
a rise in the value of the precious metals. For instance, there 
has been, according to Mr. Goschen and Mr. Giffen, an increased 
demand for, and a diminished supply of, the precious metals 
since 1872, and, consequently, there has been, they say, a general 
fall in prices. However this may be, it is probable that the low 
prices ruling in America and Europe between 1873 and 1879, 
were in part due to a contraction of credit, and it is possible, 
on the other hand, that the alleged scarcity of the precious 
metals may have been concealed by the revival of confidence and 
credit in the autumn of 1879, which brought about a consider- 
able advance of prices in the American markets, and a slighter 
advance in the English markets between 1880 and 1882. 

There is, however, a third cause which may produce a change 
in the value of money in any particular country. General prices, 
we must remember, are permanently lower in some countries than 
in others. For instance, they are lower in India and China than 
in Europe, and lower in Europe than in the United States of 
America. But changes may be gradually brought about, so that 
prices may attain a higher level in one country, while they 
remain stationary or sink to a lower level in another country. 
For instance, prices were probably higher in Holland than in 
England during the seventeenth century, while in the present 
century they have been higher in England than in Holland. 
Such changes are brought about by the operation of international 
commerce in accordance with a law* laid down by Ricardo; and 


* “ Gold and silver having been chosen for the general medium of circulation, they 
are, by the competition of commerce, distributed in such proportions amongst the 
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within certain limits they may be produced by the interference of 
Governments. It is my purpose, therefore, in the present paper 
to inquire how far the present low scale of prices in England 
may have been produced by the protective tariffs of foreign 
countries. 

Ricardo, in his Principles of Political Economy,* includes the 
imposition of a new tax among the causes which may affect the 
value of money. If, for example, a tax of 50 per cent. ad valorem 
be put upon English iron in America, the immediate effect will 
be to raise the price of iron in America by 50 per cent.—say, 
from £8 to £12 perton. But it will take a larger quantity of 
gold to circulate iron at £12 a ton than at £8 a ton. The 
additional quantity of gold required must be drawn either from 
the internal circulation or from foreign countries. In the former 
case it would tend to lower general prices in America; in the 
latter, it would tend to lower prices in Europe and elsewhere. If, 
however, the tax operate as a protective duty, the additional gold 
required is almost sure to be drawn from foreign countries, and 
the tax will have a much greater effect on general prices than an 
ordinary tax would. For the immediate effect of a protective duty 
will be not only to raise the price of imported iron, but also of all 
iron manufactured in the country. With the rise in the price of 
iron the profits of ironmasters will rise; and in the course of 
time the money wages of their labourers will rise also. When, 
however, money wages and profits rise in any one of the great 
industries of a country, the competition of labour and capital will 
tend to bring about an advance in other industries. But, when 
working men receive higher wages, they spend more money, and 
this, in turn, occasions a rise in the price of provisions and other 
articles of general consumption. For example, a great rise took 
place in the price of English iron at the time when English trade 
was advancing “ by leaps and bounds ”—about the year 1872. As 
a consequence of this, wages went up, not only in the iron trade, 
but also in the coal trade, and other industries. The purchasing 
power of the working classes was increased, and this led to the 
high prices of meat and other provisions which prevailed in 1873. 


different countries of the world, as to accommodate themselves to the natural traffic 
which would take place, if no such metals existed, and the trade between countries 
were purely a trade of barter.”—Ricardo’s Works, p. 78. 

* «The value of money is never the same in any two countries, depending as it does, 
on relative taxation, on manufacturing skill, on the advantages of climate, natural pro- 
ductions, and many other causes.”—Ricardo’s Principles of Political kconomy, p. 81. 

“ There is not a tax, a bounty, or a prohibition on the importation or exportation of 
commodities, which does not occasion a different distribution of the precious metals, 
and which does not, therefore, everywhere alter both the natural and market price of 
-commodities.”—Ricardo’s Works, p. 207. 
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But how comes the protectionist country to have the power of 
drawing gold from the rest of the world? I answer that this 
power to draw gold is the natural consequence of the restraint put 
upon the trade of the country by protective tariffs. If a duty of 
50 per cent. ad valorem be put upon English iron at the American 
ports, the demand for English iron in America will naturally 
decline. The domestic supply of iron will be increased, and a 
smaller quantity of iron will be imported. The imports, therefore, 
will decline in value, while nothing will immediately take place to 
diminish exportation. For the English demand for American 
wheat, &c. will not diminish because of the duties placed upon 
English iron. If, however, the exportation of wheat, &c. is as 
large as before, while the importation of iron is smaller, there 
will be a trade balance in favour of America; and this balance in 
her favour will enable her to draw gold from England. America 
in this way obtains the additional supply of the precious metals 
which she requires for the maintenance of a higher scale of 
prices than prevailed before the imposition of the protective duty 
on iron. It is true, indeed, that the ultimate effect of a protective 
duty is to check the export as well as the import trade of a 
country. But the exports will not fall off until the additional gold 
required has been drawn from her foreign customers, who are 
compelled for the moment to pay for the goods they require in gold 
instead of commodities. 

Such, then, are the natural consequences of the imposition of 
protective duties, and these consequences, I should say, have 
actually followed from the adoption of a protective policy in Ger- 
many and the United States of America. The protective policy of 
the United States may be said to date from the enactment of the 
Morrill tariff in 1861. But during the next four years the trade 
between America and Europe was disturbed by the great Civil War 
and the blockade of the Southern ports. When the trade had 
returned to something like its normal state, in 1866, I find that 
the exports and imports between England and the United States 
were as follows :— 


English imports from the United States . £46,854,218 


But in 1880 the English imports from the United States had 
risen to £107,081,260, while our exports to the United States had 
only risen to £37,954,192. 

This vast disproportion between the exports and imports enabled 
the United States to draw gold either from England or the coun- 
tries commercially connected with England in any quantity that 
she might require. Accordingly we find that an immense quantity 
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of gold has been taken from Europe, or the gold-producing coun- 
tries that supply the wants of Europe. As Mr. Giffen tells us in 
the June number of the Contemporary Review, the United States 
have imported £55,000,000 in gold since 1878, against an export 
of £21,000,000, while they have retained and absorbed the whole 
of the vast supply from the Californian mines, which Mr. Giffen 
estimates for the same period at £48,000,000. It is true that a 
considerable part of this gold would, in any case, have been 
required for the resumption of cash payments, which took place in 
the United States in 1879; but I maintain that the amount 
required would not have been so large, and would have been 
obtained on more difficult terms had it not been for the vast dis- 
proportion between exports and imports which had been brought 
about by the protective tariffs. A nation cannot resume cash pay- 
ments without making considerable sacrifices. It must buy the 
gold it requires at a dear rate. In other words, it must lower the 
gold price of its exportable goods, and, as a consequence of this, 
prices decline in other trades and industries. But the protective 
tariffs enabled America to force down prices in Europe, and to 
draw the gold it required without submitting to any reduction of 
prices in its own markets. Indeed, the resumption of cash pay- 
ments was followed by a period of unusually high prices and of 
great commercial prosperity in America. 

Next, let us turn to the reports of the trade between England 
and the other great protectionist country—Germany. In 1872, 
the English exports to Germany reached a maximum total of 
£43,150,000, while the imports from Germany amounted to 
£19,232,000. But it must be admitted that the German demand 
for English goods was abnormally large during the years that fol- 
lowed the Franco-German War of 1870-71. It will therefore be 
fairer to take the returns for the years immediately preceding the 
war. In both the years that immediately preceded the war—1868 
and 1869—the English exports to Germany amounted, in round 
numbers, to £32,000,000, while the imports from Germany 
amounted to £18,000,000. The Board of Trade Returns for recent 
years show the following change :— 


1880. English exports to Germany . . £29,055,000 
in imports from ,, - 24,355,000 
1883. exports to - 81,781,000 
imports from ,, 27,907,000 


Here, again, we find a considerable change in the proportion of 
exports to imports—a change which indicates a power in Germany 
to draw the precious metals from England. A great part of our 
exports to Holland go ultimately to Germany. Consequently, we 
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find that our export and import trade to Holland has undergone 
the same change as our trade with Germany :— 


1869. English exports to Holland . - £17,383,000 
imports from ,, - 12,739,000 
1883. exports to - 15,827,000 
imports from ,, . 25,115,000 


There can hardly be any doubt that this great change in 
the proportion between our exports and imports to Germany 
and Holland has been the result of the protectionist measures of 
Prince Bismarck. 

What, meanwhile, has been the effect of these protectionist 
measures on the state of prices in England? It is notorious, I 
reply, that hostile tariffs have largely diminished the demand for 
English exportable goods. But with the diminution of demand 
there has naturally been a fall of price. Prices have fallen in our 
great export trades; and just as prosperity in the export trades 
caused an advance in general prices in 1872 and 1873, so the 
depression in the export trades has now led to a decline in general 
prices. Then with a lower scale of prices, we require less gold 
with which to circulate commodities. Gold is accumulated in the 
banks, and gradually drawn off for exportation. Until the surplus 
gold is taken out for exportation it is extremely cheap in the 
money market, although it is dear when wanted in exchange for 
commodities. Hence we get a very low Bank Rate, and that 
“contrast between cheap capital and low prices” which Mr. — 
Goschen appears to think inexplicable. Hence, too, our coinage 
of gold has been much smaller than it used to be. We coin fewer 
sovereigns because fewer sovereigns are required for the circulation 
of commodities at lower prices. According to Mr. Giffen’s state- 
ment in the paper already quoted, the annual gold coinage of the 
United Kingdom between 1861 and 1870 was about £5,000,000. 
In 1871 it was nearly £10,000,000, in 1872 over £15,000,000. 
Between 1874 and 1883 the annual amount coined fell to £1,500,000, 
while in 1879 only £35,000 were coined, and in 1881 and 1882 
there was no gold coinage at all. 

It may be said, however, that the fall in prices has not been 
confined to England. Mr. Goschen told us, in his recent speech 
at Manchester, that the depression in trade is almost universal. 
Such a statement involves a misapprehension of the real state of 
affairs. It may be true, for instance, that prices are very low in 
America at the present moment. Certainly, they are lower there 
than they were three or four years ago; but this is not due to a 
want of gold, but to a want of confidence and a collapse of credit. 
The American banks are overstocked with gold, and hardly know 
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what to do with it. The low prices and the depression of trade in 
America are merely the natural recoil from the high prices and 
almost boundless prosperity of 1880, 1881, and 1882. In Decem- 
ber 1881 a correspondent of the Times gave the following descrip- 
tion of the state of prices and industry in America :— 

General industrial prosperity, full employment, and good wages throughout America 
increase the home demand for all descriptions of food, and hence diminish the surplus 
for exportation. Beef and pork sell for as much money in eastern American cities as 


in London or in Birmingham. Butter is dearer in most parts of America than in Eng- 
land. For many staple articles of food the American prices since 1879 have advanced 


fully 50 per cent.* 

No such glowing account could have been given of the state of 
trade in England in any year since 1873. A rise of prices, esti- 
mated at 50 per cent., does not point to a scarcity of gold, and 
the subsequent decline from the unusally high prices of 1881 can 
very well be accounted for without assuming any such scarcity. 
Indeed, one of the results of the protective measures of the 
American Congress appears to have been to draw to the United 
States a larger amount of the precious metals than the circulation 
can conveniently absorb. Hence the large accumulations of gold 
in the hands of the New York bankers.+ 

It is true, also, that certain staple commodities in America 
appear to have fallen permanently in price since 1873; but this, 
again, may be traced to particular causes, rather than to any 
scarcity of gold. Cotton, for instance, is cheaper than it was in 
the years that followed the great Civil War, because the effects of 
that war in diminishing the cultivation of cotton have now alto- 
gether disappeared. But even cotton appears to be rather dearer 
now than it was in 1879. Wheat, too, has fallen in price, be- 
cause the real cost of bringing it to market has been reduced, 
partly by agricultural improvements, but chiefly, I think, through 
a great diminution in railway charges and freights. It is also 
worthy of notice that, in the case of this important article of com- 
merce, America has felt the effects of the competition of India, and 
has consequently been obliged to reduce the price of her wheat 


* Times, December 29th, 1881. 

+ The correspondent of the Times at Philadelphia, in the Times of December 14th, 
1881, speaks of the ‘‘ foreign supply of gold and securities which have hitherto gone to 
make up American profits.” Also he speaks of the treasury and banks having “ accu- 
mulated vast hoards of gold and silver,” while the Western farmers and cotton-growers 
of the south have “ hoarded many millions more of gold coin in stockings, and nooks 
and crannies.” This was happening at a time when English farmers were breaking all 
over the country. Then, again, while English manufacturers were working half-time 
or discharging their workmen, the same correspondent tells us that the “ iron mills 
were in full blast, working extra time, with unfulfilled orders far ahead.” So much for 
the depression being universal. In fact, our gold has gone “‘to make up the profits” 
of manufacturers who have the advantage of working under a protective tariff. 
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to such an extent that it now hardly pays the American farmer to 
grow it for exportation. Hence, the exportation of wheat from 
the Atlantic ports of the United States appears to have consider- 
ably diminished during the last few years. In 1880 the quantity 
imported from the Atlantic ports into Great Britain was 37,690,000 
ewts., in 1883 only 26,397,000 ewts. The imports from India 
during the same period rose from 3,230,000 ewts. to 11,248,000 
ewts. The competition of Free Trade India with Protectionist 
America has had two results. It has forced America to sell her 
wheat at a lower price than before, and, as a consequence of this, 
has reduced the quantity that could profitably be exported. But 
other American products, such as beef, pork, and bacon have fully 
maintained their old value in gold, and have even increased in 
price, notwithstanding the great reduction in the cost of carriage. 

I conclude, then, that the whole tenor of facts and reasoning go 
to prove that the present low prices are rather due to protective 
tariffs than to any scarcity of gold. The best authorities, as far 
as they have dealt with the subject, point to the same conclusion. 
Adam Smith noticed the effects of Governmental interference on 
the value of money in the following passage :— 

The real effect of the bounty (i.e. the bounty on corn) is not so much to raise the 
real value of corn as to degrade the real value of silver, or to make an equal quantity 
of it exchange for a smaller quantity not only of corn, but of all other commodities. 

But protective duties have the same effect as a bounty. A 
bounty increases exportation, while a protective duty diminishes 
importation. In either case, the country giving the bounty or 
imposing the duty draws to itself a larger quantity of the general 
stock of precious metals than it would otherwise require or obtain, 
This was, in fact, the object of the old mercantile policy of the 
English Government, and there is good reason for thinking that 
this object was effectually attained. While the so-called Mercantile 
System prevailed in England general prices appear to have been 
higher in this country, relatively to prices on the Continent, than 
they are at the present time.* Germany and the United States 
are merely imitating the old policy of England. 

Another eminent economist, Colonel Torrens, told the English 
public some forty years ago what would be the effects of a one-sided 
free trade in lowering prices. ‘‘ A country,” he says in a letter to 
Nassau Senior, Esq., ‘‘ the productions of which are excluded from 
the most opulent markets, will, as a necessary effect of that 


* Hume says (Essay on Money): “ Our small army of 20,000 is maintained at as great 
an expense as a French army twice as numerous.” This he attributes to the low value 
of the precious metals in England. The observation would, I think, hardly be true at 
the present day. Since the establishment of Free Trade, prices and wages in France 
have been gradually rising to the English level. 
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exclusion, have a lower scale of prices than a similarly situated 
country not excluded from such markets.” 

That is, if the productions of Yorkshire and Lancashire are 
excluded from the opulent markets of the United States, Yorkshire 
and Lancashire will necessarily have a lower scale of prices* than 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. This dictum was disputed at 
the time by the followers of Cobden, but it was admitted to be 
correct by J. S. Mill in his Preface to the Essays on Some Unsettled 
Questions of Political Economy. TI believe it has been amply con- 
firmed by the experience of the past forty years. 

The next question that arises is as to the benefit which a country 
gains by maintaining a high scale of prices. The maxim of 
Ricardo, which I have already quoted, really gives us the answer 
to this question. ‘‘ Gold and silver will be distributed among the 
different countries of the world ‘in such proportions as to accom- 
modate themselves to the natural traffic which would take place, if 
no such metals existed, and the trade between countries were 
purely a trade of barter.” A lower scale of general prices, there- 
fore, indicates that a country is exchanging its commodities against 
the commodities of other countries on less favourable terms than 
before. A country whose exportable commodities are falling in 
value as compared with the exportable commodities of other 
countries, will require and obtain a smaller proportion of the 
general stock of gold than before. Hence at the time when our 
iron and cotton goods were in large demand abroad, and when the 
trade of this country was advancing ‘“‘ by leaps and bounds,” we 
were coining gold to the amount of £10,000,000 or £15,000,000. 
per annum, while in some recent years we have coined hardly any 
gold at all. 

This. connection between high prices and abundance of gold and 
a prosperous foreign trade is very clearly pointed out in the 
iollowing passage, taken from one of Nassau Senior’s Lectwres on 
the Cost of obtaining Money: 


Many economists have maintained that no country can be injured by the improve- 
ments of her neighbours. If the Continent, they say, should be able to manufacture 
cottons with half the labour they now cost in England, the consequence would be that 
we should be able to import our supply of cottons from Germany or France at a less 


* And also a lower scale of money-wages. According to the report made to the 
American Government by Colonel Carroll Wright, wages are on an average 70 or 80 
per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in England.—See the Times, Sept. 1,1884. This 
higher rate of wages is not the effect of a lower rate of profit in Massachusetts; for 
profits are higher in Massachusetts than in England. Neither is it the effect of 
greater efficiency of labour; but is simply the effect of the protective policy of the 
United States, and of the dependence of England on America for food and raw 
materials. A writer in the Quarterly Review (July 1877, p. 125) says: The legislation 


of the American Congress has been most successful in doubling prices in the United 
States. 
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expense than it costs us to manufacture them, and might employ our industry in pro- 
-euring a supply of some other commodities. But it must be remembered that England 
and the Continent are competitors in the general markets of the world. Such an 
alteration would diminish the cost of obtaining the precious metals on the Continent, 
and increase it in England. The value of continental labour would rise, and the value of 
English labour would sink. We might find it easier to obtain cottons, but we should 


find it more difficult to import everything else. 

The theory which Senior is combating in this passage is very 
much the same as the theory recently propounded by Mr. Giffen 
in the columns of the Times. Mr. Giffen must, it seems, be 
counted among those economists who assert that English industry 
is not injured by the successful establishment of competing manu- 
factures on the Continent. Such an assertion appears to me to 
involve the assumption that it is of no importance on what terms 
we exchange our exportable goods for the goods of foreigners. 
Accordingly we find ourselves continually met by the argument 
that our export trade has not actually declined, that the quantities 
are larger than ever, although the values are smaller. These 
reasoners seem to think that the value is of no importance so long 
as the quantity exported be large. Nassau Senior, as we have seen, 
was of a different opinion ; and I venture to say that no economist 
since Senior’s day, who knew what he was about, ‘has attempted 
to refute the principle laid down by Senior in the passage just 
quoted. John Stuart Mill follows Senior, and tells us that a country 
which gets its money cheaper obtains all its other imports cheaper 
likewise. Professor Cairnes, who was generally recognized as the 
most eminent English economist after the death of Mill, uses the 
same language. ‘If a nation,” he says, “‘ has cheap gold, it will 
obtain all its imported commodities at a small cost.”* In another 
work (Essays in Political Economy, Theoretical and Applied) he 
tells us that ‘‘ every nation, as well as every individual trader, is 
interested in raising, in relation to others, the price of its own 
productions. The lower the local value of the precious metals in 
any country, the greater will be the advantage of that country in 
foreign markets.”’ All these propositions are diametrically opposed 
to the theory of Mr. Giffen, that English industry cannot be injured 
by the establishment of competing industries on the Continent or 
in America. Everyone must see that the tendency of such com- 
petition is to foree down the value of English manufactures, and 

so, in Senior’s language, to raise the value of continental labour 
and to degrade the value of English labour. 

Of course it is open to Mr. Giffen to argue that the fall in prices 
has not been confined to this country, but has extended to the whole 
commercial world, so that England has gained as much by a fall 
in the price of her imports as she has lost by the fall in the price 
of her exports. This brings us back to the original question, is 


* Leading Principles of Poltical Economy, p. 494. 
25 * 
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the fall in prices due to a scarcity of gold, or to a new distribution 
of the precious metals? and the question evidently becomes one of 
vital importance to the English workman and manufacturer. It 
cannot, perhaps, be satisfactorily answered without a thorough 
examination of the state of prices and wages in all the great com- 
mercial countries of the world. Such an inquiry has not yet been 
even undertaken ; for the lists of price given by Mr. Giffen and 
Mr. Goschen are nearly all taken from the quotations made in 
English markets. Such lists prove nothing until they are supple- 
mented by similar lists taken from the quotations given in foreign 
markets. I venture to think that an exhaustive inquiry would show 
that prices are relatively to English prices higher in America and 
Germany, and perhaps in all the protectionist countries, than they 
were fifteen years ago. On the other hand I should expect to find 
a considerable decline in India and the free trade countries as well 
as in England. Fortunately Mr. Giffen has himself provided us 
with an important piece of evidence, pointing very distinctly to 
the conclusion that I wish to establish. In a recent report to the 
Board of Trade he has shown us that the imports for 1883 would, 
at the prices given in 1878, have amounted to £500,000,000 sterling 
instead of £400,000,000; while the exports for 1883 would, at 
the prices of 1873, have amounted to £347,000,000 instead of 
£240,000,000. In other words, the money value of the exports has 
fallen in the ratio of 347 to 240, i.e. nearly 31 per cent.; while the 
money value of the imports has fallen only in the ratio of 500 to 
400, or 20 per cent. Prices were unusually high in 1873, both in 
the export and import trades. On the side of the exports, iron and 
coals’ were selling at 50 or 100 per cent. above the usual prices; 
while on the side of the imports animal food attained an extrava- 
gant price, and wheat was selling at 58s. 8d. per quarter. We may, 
therefore, perhaps, say that a fall of 20 per cent. both in the exports 
and imports may be accounted for by a contraction of credit and 
speculation, by the return of cotton to its normal price, and, in 
case of the imports, by a reduction of freights. This leaves a fall 
of 11 per cent. in the exports still to be accounted for, and we may 
reasonably infer that this disproportionate decline in the value of 
the exports is due to protective tariffs and a new distribution of 
the precious metals. Now a loss of 11 per cent. on our export 
trade would represent an annual loss of from £25,000,000 to 
£30,000,000 to the country, the whole of which would fall on the 
industrial part of the community, i.e. on the working-classes or 
the master manufacturers. 
A. W. Roperts. 


P.S.—Since the above was printed, I have read Mr. Moreton 
Frewen’s paper on the ‘ Gold Scarcity, and Depreciation of 
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Silver,” in the Nineteenth Century for October. Mr. Frewen fails 
to appreciate the real difficulties connected with the depreciation 
of silver, because he ignores the Ricardian* theory of Foreign 
Trade, according to which, as I have shown, the precious metals 
will always flow into those countries for whose exportable com- 
modities there is great demand, and whose foreign trade is 
consequently very prosperous. 

Now the cardinal fact to be noted in this silver question is, that 
silver has not fallen in value relatively to the commodities of India. 
What has happened appears to be as follows :—The commodities 
of India have fallen in value relatively to gold. Silver, the cur- 
rency of India, is, among the principal nations of Europe, only a 
commodity. Therefore, the currency of India has shared the 
same fate as the commodities of India, i.e. it has become depre- 
ciated by about 20 per cent. Why a fall in the gold price of Indian 
commodities should be thus connected with a fall in the gold price 
of silver will appear from the following considerations. 

Silver is the general currency of the nations of the East, gold of 
the commercial nations of the West. India seems to act as the 
distributor of silver among the other nations of the East. ‘‘ India 
and China,” says Adam Smith, “have always been the best 
markets for the silver of Europe and America.” On these grounds 
the late Professor Jevons, when the silver scare was just beginning, 
expressed a decided opinion that the silver demonetized by Ger- 
many would be easily absorbed into the vast and inert currencies 
of the East, and that there would be no serious and permanent 
depreciation. 

Now we find that whenever the trade of India is particularly 
prosperous, that country absorbs immense quantities of the pre- 
cious metals, but particularly of silver. The trade of India was 
particularly prosperous during the cotton famine, and the years 
that immediately succeeded it. Prices rose, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of the great export towns, ¢.g. Bombay; and 
immense quantities of the precious metals were required to main- 
tain the higher range of prices. For eight years the average 
amount of silver exported to India was £15,000,000 per annum. 
But in the four years ending 1871 the whole amount exported fell 
to £28,900,000, and in the four years ending 1875 the whole 
amount fell to £15,600,000. Accordingly, in 1875, we find that 
the price of silver had fallen to 4s. per oz. 


* Before the discovery of this principle by Ricardo, Mill justly observes that “ the 
theory of foreign trade was an unintelligible chaos.” “No writer,” he adds, “‘ who 
preceded Ricardo, appears to have had a glimpse of it; and few even since his time 
have had an adequate conception of its scientific value.”—Principles of Political 
Economy, vol. iii. p. 21, 22. ° 
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The prosperity of the foreign trade of India declined partly on 
account of the decline in the demand for cotton; but I think the 
protective tariffs of the United States and Germany have con- 
tributed to the same result. These tariffs have, as I have already 
shown, enabled Germany and America to absorb a larger propor- 
tion of the world’s stock of gold than they would have obtained 
in a free and open competition for it, and have, consequently, 
forced down prices in all the free-trade countries. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the same causes should have forced 
down the gold price of silver; which,” as I have said, is only a 
commodity in the great monetary centres of the West. Europe 
generally, and Great Britain in particular, have now less gold to 
offer the East in exchange for her exportable goods; and, conse- 
quently, these goods, e.g. teas, have fallen in their gold value, and 
with them the silver currencies of the East have fallen in value 
relatively to the gold currencies of the West. But India has 
suffered more than the other nations of the East, because of the 
enormous payments in gold which she is obliged to remit to 
Great Britain. 

There is only one remedy. Combination must be met by com- 
bination. This was once denied, but is now admitted in the 
struggles between workmen and capitalists for the stock of wealth 
produced by their joint exertions. It is time to admit the same 
principle in the struggle between the nations of the world for the 
general stock of wealth produced by the exertions of all, and for the 
precious metals which are the symbols of that wealth. The legis- 
lature of Canada has perceived the truth of this principle, or 
rather, I should say, has learned it from hard and bitter expe- 
rience, and, for the last seven years, has successfully protected 
Canadian industries from hostile combinations. But India has not 
been free to act for herself; and it is not too much to say that her 
finances are being ruined by the pedantic adherence of the British 
Government to an imperfect theory of trade. 

By giving differential advantages to Indian and colonial products, 
and by a bounty in the form of State aid to emigrants to our colonies, 
the immense outflowing stream of English labour and capital 
would be directed to lands that are subject to the English crown. 
By the same means the tide of the precious metals would be irre- 
sistibly turned in the same direction, and thence would again flow 
back to the shores of this country. Prices and profits would rise, 
and there would be abundant employment, at good wages, for all 
who prefer to remain at home. At present, this vast stream, for 
the most part, flows towards the United States of America, whence 
no part of it ever returns to fertilize and revivify the industries of 
our own country. 
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This is no question of Free Trade versus Protection. Ricardo 
and Mill have laid down that all international trade is a trade of 
barter. From this principle it follows that there can be no free 
trade without reciprocity. Free trade without reciprocity is a con- 
tradiction in terms. We have, therefore, not got free trade. The 
only practical thing to do is to establish it within the limits of the 
British Empire. There can be no doubt that our colonies would 
gladly enter into treaties of reciprocity with the mother country. 
They are, indeed, anxious to make such treaties even with foreign 
countries. If made with the mother country, such arrangements 
would be a stepping-stone towards Imperial Federation; if made 
with foreign countries, they would bring the disintegration of the 
Empire within a measurable distance 

The system of free imports now prevailing in this country is 
something quite distinct from a real free trade. We were driven 
into this system in 1846, under the assumption that foreign 
countries would follow our example, and so establish a real free 
trade between themselves and England. This assumption has 
turned out to be false. The time, in my opinion, has now arrived 
for abandoning a system that was built on false assumptions and 
imperfect theories, and which tends to degrade the value of British 
labour relatively to the labour of other countries. 


A. W. B. 
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THE THEATRE. 


i. 
SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIC MODEL. 


Wirx the works of the author of Hamlet in the ascendant at the 
theatre—two of his tragedies and one of his comedies occupying 
the stage at three of the chief London theatres—it becomes a 
matter of more than curious inquiry whether the continuous occu- 
pation of the stage by Shakespeare’s works of recent years is due 
to adventitious causes or to inherent lasting elements of popu- 
larity for the theatre in the principal plays of this “ solitary 
luminary.” 

The varying fortunes of the poet of all time, off as well as on 
the stage, have been vivified by the investigation of Isaac Disraeli. 
“We hear of none of his plays having been condemned, though 
such mischances are recorded of his rivals,” writes Disraeli. But, 
singularly enough, the feeling still exists in some quarters that 
the reception accorded to Shakespeare’s works after his own time 
has been due to his overpowering fame. Johnson stated his 
belief to be that not one “ play which, if it were now exhibited 
as the work of a contemporary writer, would be heard to the con- 
clusion”; and since Johnson’s time the same view, based upon 
knowledge of the contemporary stage, has again and again been 
enunciated ; his great preface has kept alive the fancy, exercising, 
I believe, a pernicious influence upon the fortunes of the dramatic 
art. 
Everybody knows that there have been periods since the works 
of Shakespeare were printed when they were of no real account in 
the theatre. His universal celebrity is probably not yet much 
more than a hundred years old. When the reigning public senti- 
ment is mean and frivolous, such plays are, of course, of interest 
to very few; and even an intelligent man like Pepys will declare 
that he considers Othello to be ‘‘a mean thing.” But such periods 
are the exception. The audiences assembled to see the greater 
plays fairly worthily represented are usually large, and if the stage 
is occupied by even one great favourite, the attendance is very 
great and the enthusiasm equally so. Among all classes who go 
to the theatre in our own day, individuals commonly witness these 
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plays ten or even twenty times for twice they see any other piece, 
from, say, the Honeymoon to the Overland Route. 

The question first naturally occurs, Is this attendance to hear 
the performance of the plays of a dramatist who wrote three 
hundred years ago, followed by writers almost all forgotten, a 
delusion, due to the perpetuated magic attendant upon a once 
great theatrical name, but too antiquated in form to be received 
now with acclamation as original drama? The simple answer to 
that query seems sufficiently found in the circumstance of the 
many number of times that individuals, in the course of years, 
witness the same plays of this author. Mere curiosity or attention 
to fashion would be easily satisfied. At no period of time have 
the pretensions of fame been more keenly inquired into, and any 
delusions in this respect received their quietus so far as the public 
is concerned. Writing of the present theatres in English-speaking 
countries, all testify that audiences pay their money to enjoy 
themselves when they witness a play of Shakespeare. 

Taking it for granted, then, that Shakespeare “ draws” at the 
theatre at this time “‘ better than burlesque” (in the words of an 
evening journal), and that this is not due to a delusion on the 
part of audiences that they are enjoying themselves, while they 
are only victims of a rage or a tradition, the inquiry is a very im- 
portant one—to what is this great popularity due? I unhesitatingly 
answer, mainly to the superiority of the material selected by “ the 
prophetic eye of genius.” This manager of the ‘‘ Globe ” possessed 
a finer eye for picking up good things than any man who ever con- 
ducted a theatre. His manufacture is not far behind, but it is 
scarcely up to the excellence of his material as it comes out ready 
for the loom. Johnson says, “I am indeed far from thinking 
that his works were wrought to his own ideas of perfection.” It is, 
perhaps, not particularly acute to surmise this, for the execution 
of almost all authors will hardly come up to their conceptions. 
“In this world,” writes George Eliot, “all things are only approxi- 
mations.” But we look in vain in “higher drama”’ for the rich 
outlines and ingredients of story like his, and must conclude that 
other writers have been less able, less diligent, or not so lucky in 
their search, or all three. 

But what are these good things? A delusion of the common 
mind is that Shakespeare’s great name is obtained by the great- 
ness and beauty of his language. Imperfectly-formed judgment 
ean, of course, only read the “ fine bits” of the dramatist, such 
as Macbeth’s and Hamlet’s soliloquies. But, according to the 
opinion of some critics, these “fine bits” show a weakness, not 
the strength of the dramatist. A literary journal is responsible 
for a paragraph attributing to the late Mr. G. H. Lewes an 
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opinion that Lord Tennyson’s Becket improves on Shakespeare- 
by not condescending to unauthorised lines to secure admiration. 
Do the strong excitements of situation, the warm displays of 
tenderness, and the comic play—which I suppose are meant in the 
phrase “the exigencies of the modern threatre’’ (about which we 
have so much from those who lay down the laws of success in it) 
—-prevail to account for the popularity on the stage now of his. 
otherwise universally admitted great works ; yet old and of heavy 
form for lovers of domestic drama? Do we find the exciting conflicts. 
of passion of Sardou, and the author of the Ironmaster; do we 
find also displays of such tenderness and flow of sympathy as 
live-in stories like Rip Van Winkle and Dot, which will draw the 
tears from many eyes,—when the death of Ophelia by greatest 


poet sung, or the more natural lament of Constance over her son's 
death,— 
Grief fills the room of my absent child, 


are only appreciated—standing boldly pronounced on the stage 
with the greater elements of a powerful art? In Shakespeare 
we are interested in the progress of events, as in any other cunning 
dramatist. “But he does not purchase our interest by the mere 
artifices of situations, or any half-maudlin unreality of affection 
or pity. When the curtain falls, too, over his puppets he does 
not seek to ‘‘ bring down the house.” 

The secret of the popularity of Shakespeare on the stage is 
certainly not to be found in a provision of feverish excitements. 
Johnson says in his note to Julius Cesar, “I have never been 
strongly agitated in perusing it.” And altogether it is to be sus- 
pected that the enjoyment of the old playgoer, with all the plays, 
is really more intellectual than otherwise. Again and again he 
will, like Macaulay, keenly, but with freedom from agitation, 
watch the slow, patient, but resentful Iago enjoying the possession 
of his master passion, as its forces are brought forward again and 
again to torture ‘‘the great one,” the general who passed over for 
brighter natures the honestly reputed but probably indifferent 
soldier, than will he shed tears with Desdemona. 

Shakespeare's characters are not by common audiences felt to 
be what is called sympathetic. Addison’s view of the essence of 
tragedy, as the show of a good man in conflict with a bad world, is. 
better suited to their understandings so far as regards pity; the 
wife of a supposed shipwrecked sailor struggling against the 
embraces of a cruel creditor ere she is rescued by her jolly tar, 
who has been wonderfully delivered from the jaws of the ocean, 
being quite in keeping with the highest demands of much English 
sensibility. 

Then what of the roots of this popularity in the theatre? 
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Johnson inquired “‘ by what particular excellences Shakespeare 
gained and kept the favour of his countrymen.” His answer is, 
that Shakespeare is the poet of nature, that his persons act and 
speak by the influence of those general passions and principles by 
which all minds are agitated, that his characters are men and 
not heroes ; the course of the world around them being expressed, 
‘“‘the reveller is hasting to his wine, the mourner burying his 
friend,” and so on; that his plays are crowded with incidents “ to 
please a rude people,” and that he has excelled all but Homer in 
securing the first purpose of a writer by “exciting restless and 
unquenchable curiosity.” 

Johnson does not there express the prime superiority of the 
Shakespearean art, for the greater number of the excellences may 
account for the success of the best melodramas of our day. 
Shakespeare has shown his knowledge of human nature in nothing 
better than in this, that he has taken care that the interest he 
seeks to arouse shall be aroused for no mean, absurd, or frivolous 
life and being. His best stories are the most interesting to the 
highest longings of fancy; while they lend themselves at once to 
dramatic excitement and theatrical display. The ordinary looker-on 
is struck between the eyes as it were, awed with the greatness of 
the exhibition, even of his beggars; while his chief persons are of 
high worldly, as well as due corresponding mental rank, and are 
only reduced to the level of natural human beings as they bustle 
with their difficult spirits in the common world. This, it appears 
to me, expresses the most real of all Shakespeare’s super-excellence 
of material, and forms the first ground for his paramount popularity 
in the theatre. He has great persons, and great stakes are 
played for. Poetry, nor truth to nature, nor life pictures, nor the 
construction of his plots would have, of themselves, kept him on the 
stage if he had been content to take the absurd characters and 
plots of most French pieces, or stories of merely common every- 
day life, treated accordingly ; the difficulties of Manchester bag- 
men, ticket-of-leave men, weak-kneed Irish landlords, and Scotland 
Yard detectives. The noble and manly intellect of the son of the 
Warwickshire wool-stapler in the days of Elizabeth refused to. 
confine his highest imagination to such as the chief stage persons 
of the Victorian era, whose intellects are often little better than 
those of mere stablers. Charles Lamb says: ‘‘ We do not go to 
the theatre, like our ancestors, to escape from the pressure of 
reality, so much as to confirm our experience of it.” This has 
been generally true, and will always remain true, to a considerable 
extent, with many persons. But a large class do go to the theatre 
to escape from the pressure of reality, and, though finding this 
escape only at present in the topsyturvydom of some imperial 
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scenes in China or Japan, they would prefer to see a serious 
intellectual drama maintained on the stage. 

It is accounting for popularity in the theatre in comparison 
with other writers that I am concerned with, and after the imperial 
nature of most of Shakespeare’s interests must, I think, be placed 
what Johnson calls expressing the world around the characters of 
‘the drama. His chief figures have their natures demonstrated, 
as the plot is advanced, by bringing them in contact with the in- 
cidents of life common to all eyes or fancies. In Hamlet we have 
a wonderful variety of these—officers and soldiers on guard speak- 
ing and shivering like men at cold midnight, and startled by a 
ghost, which appears to the summoned Prince of the kingdom to 
reveal his father’s murder; a family parting; a rehearsal of a 
play, and the performance itself; a king at prayer ; the murder of 
an eavesdropper ; the madness of a daughter and a mistress ; the 
humour of grave-diggers ; the funeral which follows ; the grappling 
-of enemies there ; the fencing-match and concealed villainy, with 
the death of the chief personages at it. These incidents are not 
lightly passed over and just hinted at, but are main elements pos- 
sessing the stage to keep the interest of the audience alive. They 
are in furtherance of the plot; but, according to the methods of 
other dramatists, the play would have proceeded without most of 
them. They are not essential to the course of a drama concerned 
with the prostration of a Prince by the baseness of his nearest rela- 
tives, and rather with fits of ‘‘ run a-muck ” than settled pursuit of 
purpose. How would a dramatist of to-day treat this subject ? He 
would have likely gone straight to the design (in the bald manner 
of most verse) of showing Hamlet’s irresolution ; Ophelia would 
try to soothe him, and, partly succeeding, his father’s ghost would 
appear to chide his softness, and the curtain would come down on 
the first Act as Hamlet falls prostrate to the ground with fearful 
resolution, frightening Ophelia off with his mad shrieks as she re- 
appears. Not a scene from the cool surrounding world, with the 
soldiers busy only about the quality of the night and the time of 
their going to sleep. This unconcern in the picture looks strange 
to shallow and little sensitive natures, but what nature, possessed 
of any sensibility, but must at times, when great or harrowing 
events are taking place, have been grateful for the relief. 

Shakespeare felt the need of this relief, and put it in his dramas, 
never proceeding with merely exciting scenes of passion, cutting off 
all the roots of these, and all the surrounding common things of 
nature. Compare Shakespeare’s repose over the direst scenes of 
troubled high life with Sardou’s story of a Princess’s revenge in 
Fedora. The differences of treatment may be imagined by most 
playgoers who have not seen this play, without any detailed com- 
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parison, for neither repose nor poetry charm away the painfulness 
and irrationality of passion in this drama of to-day. No doubt 
first-rate melodramas can compete, in a limited sense, as regards 
chaste power (in general) with Shakespeare’s plays in respect of 
surrounding life and character. The Ticket-of-Leave Man and Mr. 
Boucicault’s Irish dramas, for instance, have an excellent variety 
of incident representing life and manners. 

But though this character-drawing is the mark of superior 
excellence without which all the rest is vain, nevertheless it may 
not tell with material directness in the theatre without previous 
appreciation in the closet. Modern dramatists may discover an 
immediate advantage to be secured over Shakespeare in the 
theatre that their characters might be made more sympathetic 
by the substitution of beings more in accordance with Addison’s 
design of a tale of good people struggling with adversity, a design 
which cannot apply to tragedy, in which the characters are made 
to appear sufferers mostly by their own imperfect natures. 

But the magic of intellect is, over all the creations of the 
dramatic master, to delight the half-educated playgoers. When 
an ordinary dramatist draws a murderer it is only a murderer 
he draws, not a man like any in the audience, and he would 
think it waste time, if not too ridiculous, to exhibit a wretch 
of this kind at any time in any condition creditable to his 
moral nature. The entire influence of Shakespeare’s method is to 
soothe the audience by the presentation of beings, however vile 
their actions, of a mould which seems grander and rarer to them 
than those of the common clay, and are still just the same, 
though, by the concentration of the dramatist’s genius not less 
upon the salient features of their lives than upon the, perhaps, 
hidden mysteries of their nature, they are revealed wonderfully ; 
in tragedy, having all excuses as they go along, bound in their 
human servitude to the despotism of fate. 

If the popularity of Shakespeare on the stage is not discovered 
there immediately by the simple greatness of his creations, it re- 
quires little penetration to see the popularity in his poetry. Poetry 
is only an offence on the stage when the persons or the situations 
are poor and inadequate; and as Shakespeare’s are rich and ample, 
his verse heightens the effect to all. Simply recited, of course, 
persons who go to the theatre to be moved would resent the in- 
effectiveness. They do not go to an elocutionary school, but when 
these come in pat, and as a relief to the bustle of the play, they 
are taken with delight, and the stronger the -situation, the more 
highly-wrought the poetic lines are liked to be. Yet this passion of 
the proper patron of the theatre is strangely misunderstood some- 
times. ‘‘ What manager, actor, or audience,” writes a critic in the 
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Atheneum (recently reviewing, in interesting style, Lord Tenny- 
son’s Falcon), ‘‘ would now tolerate, in a new play, so fine a speech 
as Macbeth’s soliloquy when he waits for the signal for entering 
Duncan’s chamber to commit the murder?” I answer, so fine a 
speech, in a situation equally adequate to carry it off, is what we are 
all waiting for—‘“‘ gods” and all—with some well-grounded fear that 
we will not get it. Just as I write these words I find Mr. James 
Bryce, in a review of Sardou’s Theodora, recalling his longing, as 
he witnessed the magnificent representation, that the dialogue 
should have been in verse, the tale being dragged down by the 
poor prose. “I longed for verse,” he writes, “‘to keep the piece 
on that level to which imagination sought to raise it.’ With a 
bankrupt or poor dramatist poetry is of little use—indeed, is, 
perhaps, worse than useless. An audience is annoyed to find 
that strings of poetically-sounding words are used to cover the 
poverty of the conceptions, the want of unity of design, and of 
incident. 

The excitement of a restless curiosity Johnson would, no doubt, 
see in Shakespeare’s dramas more particularly in comparison with 
such pieces as Thomson’s Sophonisba. In our day, when we are 
favoured with a drama of serious interest from a British author, 
which is a rare event, the comparison with Shakespeare in this 
respect is not quite to the disadvantage of the authors whose 
works have found their way to the stage. The Ticket-of-Ledve 
Man, for instance, was a well-constructed drama, which excited 
the curiosity of waiting on the event. The “ trick” is absolutely 
necessary for theatrical success, and Shakespeare knew it. But 
few writers of blank-verse dramas, at all events, seem to appre- 
ciate this necessity of the art. Byron was always writing against 
these arts theatrical, as if they were some monstrously artificial 
absurdity of which respectable writers should be ashamed. Yet 
the art is nothing more than skill of prolonging the interest 
through a natural series of events, following the spring of the 
tragic motive power in case of tragedy, or the solace of the better- 
balanced mind in the case of the struggle of a great man with 
adversity, which is the promise of a drama or play, like the 
Merchant of Venice. 

Though in the opinion of a late manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
Shakespeare ‘ spelt bankruptcy ” and Byron only ‘“ ruin ’—which 
I supposed at the time to mean something less than bankruptcy, 
as only emptying the treasury—there can be no comparison be- 
tween the dramatic methods of these two writers. Byron pre- 
tended, at all events, that he wrote so as to be shunned by 
theatrical caterers. Readers of drama, in taking up plays in 
blank verse by any other writer than Shakespeare, in order to 
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read them, see at the very outset how badly many of these 
prints are supplied with material for exciting curiosity. There is 
a lifeless tone about them very different from the bright, decisive 
notes at once sounded in the lively Shakespearean stage. And 
when we proceed further we are, commonly, but little rewarded 
with more show of life. Exceptions are to be found in a lower 
form of drama, where, great character not being attempted to be 
grappled with (too often strangling the dramatist), high excellence 
of design is out of consideration, such as the Lady of Lyons and 
the Hunchback. Shelley’s Cenci has been represented to be the 
drama “least distant from Shakespeare.” It is difficult to dis- 
cover on what this opinion is based. It excites no curiosity ; 
there is no real story to tell; the outer world is not made to 
appear to us; the tragedy has unity certainly, but with a repulsive 
monotony, not richly attired in its scenes, as the master of the art 
accomplishes for his audience. The fact is, we care nothing about 
it. Shelley at once dashes into his horrors, loses command over 
nature, and having no just characters, he has no incident, only 
the frenzy of a fiend’s passion. This is not holding ‘the mirror 
up to nature,” or life or character. And the Ticket-of-Leave Man 
and the Lady of Lyons are nearer Shakespeare in my opinion. 
Nothing seems to me to show better the mistaken estimate of 
Shakespeare’s art than the almost generally accepted literary 
canon that the Cenci is the least distant from Shakespeare. 

Probably for the author who can conceive original characters, 
this is the first effect of the great dramatist he must accomplish 
—to discover the secret of creating an unquenchable curiosity 
respecting the event; though, as I have said, I cannot imagine 
a feverish condition on the part of the intelligent portion of 
Shakespearean audiences. Now if the author were writing a novel 
he would, no doubt, endeavour to excite and maintain this curi- 
osity, and, probably, with some success. Why is it, if he attempts 
a blank-verse play, it is so often the case that his desires or his 
powers, or both, fail him? Has he engaged in a “lost art,” or 
dloes the discouraging medium of the theatre paralyse his genius ? 
If he is not as enthusiastic as the manager of the Elizabethan 
Globe, the real Prospero, about his ‘‘so potent art,” he cannot 
hope to give a permanent addition to the small library which holds 
the volumes dedicated to the pursuit of a true dramatic art. 

The success with which Shakespeare accomplishes this settled 
curiosity is largely due, in the first place, to his unity of design. 
With wonderful closeness, through diversified incident, he adheres 
to his aim. Though his characters do not preach, he has a great 
moral design, which keeps the artist’s hand in proper control ; and 
the reader and audience, though they may be annoyed at times 
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(and often wrongly) by the introduction of conceits and boisterous 
interruptions, are never shocked by the departure of the play upon 
some absurd phase which may create a scene, but which has no 
relation to the original motive. In the case of Macbeth, the tragic 
note of the play is sounded in Lady Macbeth’s ambition, not in 
her husband’s ambition, or even his superstition ; and how clearly 
does the play work itself out. Here is a grand simplicity without 
monotony, which ought to be the dramatist’s particular study. 
She prompts and sustains the commission of the crime ; then takes 
on the sustaining of her husband’s nerves, and succumbs herself in 
the fearful process—he standing now alone. A few simple scenes, 
but sustained with force and directness, sum up all the appear- 
ances. Observe the directness of aim in a single character, say 
Ophelia. As Hamlet sinks under the base deeds of his nearest 
relatives, Ophelia sinks under the baseness of their harsh 
minds’ suspicions. Her reason goes evidently from a disgust 
which the artist’s duty is not to express. One who was not an 
artist would have made Ophelia rave against the cruel insinu- 
ations she is always brought on the scene to have levelled against 
her. 

It will require courage, no doubt, to tread on ground where the 
magician has been, but without imbibing some of the magician’s 
courage nothing need be attempted ; and the critic who should 
condemn a scene with witches or hags in a modern play, because 
these are already in Macbeth, will only succeed in his flouting if 
the dramatist vulgarises in the manner of Shakespeare’s prototype 
Middleton, with his ‘‘ devil-toads and devil-dams.” The modern 
dramatist, if he possesses orginal genius, may appropriate from 
Shakespeare what matter he may without just reprimand. 
‘* Hardly a single drama,” says Disraeli, ‘‘can be deemed to have 
been of his own original invention.” 

A close comparison between the tragedies of Shakespeare and 
the stage tragedies of this century is not attended with any par- 
ticular profit to the general reader. But the student of the dramatic 
art will readily discover, to his advantage, how much the art of the 
manager of the Globe Theatre excels that of those who have at- 
tempted tragedy, or what may pass with some as high-class drama 
because it is written in verse. As a picture should have beauty 
and charm, so should a drama; the exact delineation with brush 
or pen of objects and persons unlovely in themselves will not alone 
constitute a work of art. Coming to particulars, the first prin- 
ciples of the superficies of the art, unity and singleness of motive, 
are not often seen in taking up a modern tragedy. It would be 
out of place here to describe the methods of more than one 
tragic stage-play; but I will take the Fazio of Dean Milman, a 
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tragedy which it was some time ago reported was about to re- 
appear in a leading London theatre, and which, whatever may be 
its faults, is an animated piece in which attention is paid to the 
necessity on the stage of strong situations. Fazio, however, is 
without charm, as its characters are truly almost repulsive. 
While there might appear to be singleness of purpose in the story 
of a poor man who once loved a great lady finding the chance 
of his passion being gratified after he has already married, by 
a sudden accession of enormous wealth, the material is defective 
to create any sympathy whatever. I can imagine a theme of this 
kind greatly treated, and worthy of a great dramatist ; yet it seems 
to me doubtful if Shakespeare would have undertaken this as he 
undertook Othello’s theme. As it is detailed, it is the story of a 
weak-kneed philosopher who leaves his wife's side to pore— 

O’er musty tomes, dark signed and character’d, 

O’er boiling skellets, crucibles, and stills, 

Drugs and elixirs, 
with the view of gaining fabulous wealth to lord it in Florence, 
and who has his dream strangely realized through a miser next 
door to him being killed by robbers, but whose gold Fazio himself 
appropriates. Fazio now, with enormous wealth, becomes the 
victim of his old lover, to obtain his release from whom his wife 
accuses Fazio to the Duke of Florence. The result is Fazio’s 
apprehension, and his wife’s remorse. The Duke and his Council, 
singularly enough, find Fazio guilty of murder without evidence, 
but, as the laws of Florence made robbery a capital crime, it does 
not matter; so Fazio must die, and his wife dies too in painful 
raving against the Duke and Fazio’s enchantress. 

At the opening of this play, when we read the words of Fazio, 
with his newly-acquired riches, hovering upon the skirts of his 
old enchantress, who had despised him when he was poor, it might 
be supposed that this is to turn out a tragedy of revenge. Fazio 
Says 

Now, lofty woman, we are equal now, 


And I will front thee in thy pitch of pride. 


And when we read further on and find the enchantress soliloquising 
thus,— 

My dainty bird doth hover round the lure, 

And I must hood him with a skilful hand: 

Rich and renowned, he must be in my train, 

Or Florence will turn rebel to my beauty,— 


it would appear that the motive power of the play is to be a 

woman’s lust of sexual power, just as the motive power in Othello 

is not so much his jealousy as Iago’s lust and liking of revenge. 

But the remaining three Acts of Fazio are mostly occupied with 

Fazio’s wife scolding at the Duke and Council and the enchantress. 
VOL. Vie 26 
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Leaving this outline of the story of this philosopher of Florence, 
and taking to that of the tragedy of the Moor of Venice, we become 
acquainted with an interesting set of characters, redeemed, with all 
the weakness and viciousness of some of the persons, by master- 
touches revealing their real and suffering humanity ; and the student 
will observe in the handling of them the hand of the master of 
the dramatic art. Founded upon natural causes, Iago’s revenge, 
Othello’s jealousy, and Desdemona’s simplicity of character are 
depicted in unbroken lines throughout the piece. This as to the 
construction ; but the general conception of the clergyman’s 
drama is coarse, and his strongest parts often a glorifying of 
physical effects ; whereas the work of Shakespeare, with its slight 
occasional lapses into foulness of speech, is elevating and pure. 
Even the strumpet Bianca, in Othello, suggests more purity than 
the Marchesa Aldabella, the enchantress of Fazio. Fazio is not 
drawn to us as a man in whose lapse into crime we can see any 
palliation. A man who gloats over the idea of immense riches, 
and when he gets the same revels, with his low physical nature, in 
the arms of an abandoned woman, is a creature not worthy of 
our consideration in the realms of art. How far removed from this 
is the revelation of the ruined, but noble, affectionate Moor! Fool 
as he has been called, and murderer as he comes to be, we love 
him, even with Desdemona. Bianca is better than Fazio, and if 
an artistic hand had dealt with her on truer dramatic lines the 
character might have inspired sympathy. But, according to my 
mind, the author has blundered. We can see that Bianca must 
have been frantic under the treatment she received, but some 
noble piece of devotion in the cause of her good-enough-natured 
husband would have been a much finer working-out of her position 
than scolding the judges. Such treatment as this is very absurd, 
and it is to be feared it is but a fair sample of the imperfectly- 
educated dramatic artist. There being no motive power in the 
play, and no humanity in the leading characters, there is neither 
art nor moral grandeur in it. It is tragic, just as an ordinary 
crime is tragic as reported in the criminal records, without the 
poet’s magic hand to trace out the humanity in the criminal’s 
career and elevate his story at least with the shadow of redeeming 
love. 

Iam not here contending that Shakespeare's great plays are 
throughout absolutely perfect models for the modern dramatist. 
They need, of course, to be pared down, for one objection that can 
be made. Disraeli observes there are barbarisms, bustle which does 
not stimulate our feelings, indecorums and nonsense to the taste of 
the groundlings of the Globe. But I must insist that the weakness 
of the art, and the poverty-stricken condition of its literature, is due 
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to having placed him virtually under the ban of dramatic author- 
ship. Johnson said that his plays were not tragedies or comedies, 
but “compositions of a distinct kind,” and he follows up this 
absurd asseveration with some particulars as to what form they 
assume in his mind. Some such unthinking fancy still prevailing 
has prevented authors going straight to the works of the great 
and only master of the art, not only to,draw inspiration, but 
to learn by his methods. Just as I write, I find this ever-floating 
fallacy that Shakespeare is not for us to follow after in these days 
borne along by a dramatic author and a critic, the one Mr. H. A. 
Jones, in the English Illustrated Magazine, and the other, Mr. W. 
Archer, in the Nineteenth Century Review. The first-named gen- 
tleman states that, while he considers “ literature ” and “‘ character 
painting ’ as the chief tests of a good play, and that while Shake- 
speare’s plays stand this test, they “‘ do not stand the test of origi- 
nality of plot, probability, or even possibility, of story, of dramatic 
situations at the end of the acts, of neatness and plausibility of 
construction ; they would be condemned on these points, and on 
many others.” Mr. Archer writes: ‘“ To imitate Shakespeare, if it 
be a rational endeavour at all, cannot be the noblest aim of the 
English dramatist.” 

Now I think Mr. Jones’s specified objections may be disposed of 
in few words. (1.) An audience does not care a straw about 
** originality of plot,” provided the material is used with skill. It 
may detract from the author’s fame, but not from the audience's 
enjoyment, that the plot is borrowed from a novel or an inferior 
play. (2.) Improbability, and even impossibility, are nothing 
where even moderate genius has in hand the fusion of the material. 
Witness the impossible Claudian of Messrs. Wills and Herman, 
the most successful of blank verse pieces of this quarter of a 
century ; and will Shakespeare, after that success, not stand as a 
model, because of the witches in Macbeth, and such like? Why, 
I believe that these apparitions are an exceedingly slight poetic 
exaggeration on the actual truth, believing that the Thane and 
King did consult weird women. This, and such like, are nothing 
to the “‘ perpetual youth ” which has been so well accepted by the 
majority. (3.) Shakespeare, I understand, wrote his plays con- 
tinuously, without cutting them up into acts, and, for all I know, 
may have ended with a strong scene. But is not this clap-trap, in 
a way ? and why should not the audience be content to have the 
climax in the middle as at the end? It is a fashion, and may 
change. Audiences (whatever untoward event may happen for a 
night or two) cannot condemn a bright, steady play, with interest- 
ing characters, on an extrinsic ground: some managers might 
condemn Macbeth or Othello, or something approaching to them, 
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but that would only show their want of discernment or courage. 
Doubtless Claudian, ‘‘the perpetual youth,” was condemned in 
some quarters ; but, finding a manager who had courage and the 
discernment to appreciate the likelihood of its characterization 
(barring the Tetrarch) and its stir and dialogue over-riding other 
considerations, the lesson of the success there often lies in high 
endeavour was read. 

The phrase “ imitation of Shakespeare,” which Mr. Archer uses, 
is rather vague. Dryden uses it in his preface to All for Love, his 
play founded on Shakespeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. He wrote, 
that in “ imitating the divine Shakespeare,” he had excelled 
himself, and in this opinion his critics have shared. The imitation 
does not appear to have got further than putting a restraint on the 
author’s dialogue. Rowe also said that in his Jane Shore he had 
‘imitated the style of Shakespeare,” and, although the imitation 
has not been apparent to his critics, the play remains known; so 
that it might appear that even imitation of Shakespeare, at least 
in the case of an author of discernment, may be productive of 
advantage. Imitation, however, of this kind will not materially 
advantage the art; and if “style” is all, I agree with Mr. Archer 
that the proceeding would not be rational. But if he means that 
Shakespeare’s great plays—those master-pieces of art—are to be 
entirely rejected as studies or models for the dramatist, I entirely 
dissent. I dissent as much as a true artist of the brush would as 
surely dissent from the admiring critic of, say, Mr. Frith enforcing 
his own taste to the extent of advising that there should be no 
imitation of the great masters of all time, not “ solitary lumi- 
naries.” 

There is but one great master of the dramatic art—Shake- 
speare. He retains possession of the stage, not by force of fallacy, 
or the tyranny of tradition, but because of the inherent interest 
created by his art in its best forms: and it is as certain as that 
he shall live while the English language is spoken, that tragedies 
such as Macbeth and Othello, and plays such as the Merchant of 
Venice and As You Like It, were they to be produced now, would, 
with good acting, be received with the greatest acclamation. 
Moreover, I am thoroughly convinced ,that it only requires the 
fallacy that Shakespeare must be rejected as a model to turn the 
attention of writers of ability in the proper direction, and plays 
worthy of the master will be written and produced. Horace 
Walpole’s opinion was that the secondary characters of Shake- 
speare might be created by ordinary mortals ; and novelists since 
Walpole’s day have again and again proved his view of the not 
altogether comparatively destitute imaginations of other mortals to 
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be correct. The novels of our best writers of this century present 
a vast library of excellence beyond that of past times, and 
dramatic literature should now have a chance. For many years 
it has been the fashion of the critics to write that the days of the 
drama have gone, that the spirit of the age was not that of the 
Elizabethan period, and was unsuited to bring forth the fresh 
vigour of the writers of Shakespeare’s time. But a truer estimate 
of these times seems to be gaining. And I am in league rather 
with the sentiments of a writer in Macmillan’s Magazine, reviewing 
Lord Tennyson’s Becket, who asserts that in many ways we have 
swept back again into the Elizabethan sunshine, recovered the 
Elizabethan magic and passion, a more than Elizabethan sense of 
the beauty and complexity of nature and the Elizabethan music of 
language, than am I in accord with the croaking followers 
of Hazlitt, who discovered in none of the authors of his day “the 
venturous magnanimity of dramatic fiction,” or their power to 
accomplish it. It would be foreign to this paper to discuss the 
point whether living poets who have written dramas, such as Lord 
Tennyson and Mr. Austin, show sufficiently strong dramatic genius 
to win fame in the theatre. But if these two had insisted on 
modelling their dramas upon Shakespeare’s methods I venture to 
say that a new era would have already dawned in dramatic litera- 
ture. It seems a strange calamity that has long overtaken the 
drama in England that we cannot obtain for it a fair portion 
of British genius. In this century, Scott, Thackeray, Eliot, and 
obscurer names, more ready, perhaps, with more intellectual 
characters than amusing drolls, have more nearly than poets 
rivalled Shakespeare, or at all events provided for our lasting 
pleasure many vivid characters. On the stage must the century 
be content with Paul Pry, Lord Dundreary, and the Myles-na- 
Copleen heroes of Boucicault, as the sum of all English creation 
of original character? Are the forces of the genius of the nine- 
teenth century, working to the concentration of the spirit and 
passion of humanity, in the terse dialogue of the drama, to be 
summed up mostly by these oddities? It is a lamentable con- 
fession of weakness; and angry lovers of the great master, not 
knowing where to hit, can only exclaim with Hamlet, as they 
witness the poor stuff so long offered for their entertainment, 
“It shows a most pitiful condition in the fool that uses it.”’ 
Hitherto such dramatic authors in our day as have obtained 
any footing on the stage have either acknowledged no master, or 
been influenced by contemporary writers who have shown some 
originality of their own. They would have stared if they had been 
-asked after what master they had felt such inspiration as they 
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possessed. It is not so in the case of painting; and yet the advice- 
which might be offered a student is much the same in the one case 
as in the other. ‘‘ Wait,” says Mr. Herkomer, the artist, in a 
lecture delivered at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, “ until 
you know the man whose works appeal to you, and who is in sym- 
pathy with you.” Then it would be more a matter of “ seeing 
nature with the same eyes, than of imitating the master’s art, 
and the student’s individuality was sure to assert itself.” This 
seems to me to put the case well for the disciple of Shakespeare. 
If his own individuality is not asserted, and in attempting to draw 
a new ‘‘ Hamlet” he simply draws a revengeful halting moraliser, 
his work will be conventional, and, though it may have some 
success in the theatre, owing to the melodramatic incidents, it can 
afford no real pleasure, and will not promote the art. I doubt 
_ very much whether a dramatist of these times who has drunk his 
inspiration throughout at domestic comedy, burlesque, and comic 
opera, can ever blossom into writing such a play as the Merchant 
of Venice. Probably there is more hope from writers who have 
proved their ability to construct the plots and draw the characters 
of original novels. But whoever attempts this higher drama will 
need courage, and probably patience. Since Shakespeare had to 
be encouraged, and did not grow to maturity in a day, new con- 
ditions of the author’s relationship to the theatre may require to 
be introduced, not, I should say, in the way of a National Theatre, 
but of an association undertaking for dramatic authors the posi- 
tion that publishers have to authors of books. The object is surely 
a worthy one, to secure for the drama some of that wasted genius 
which lies about us, repressed rather by needless discouragement 
than by the long and exacting apprenticeships of art.* 

But, wherever these writers are to be got, I am persuaded that 
nothing but the enthusiasm which is generated in the mind by the 
name of Shakespeare, and the associations and the lights con- 
nected with it, kindling some imaginative genius into power, will 
ever rescue the dramatic art from degradation ; not to any mere 
imitations of his style after the manner of Rowe and Dryden, and 
certain estimates of his art, but according to his breadth and 
grandeur, as later thinkers have discovered these in the works of 
the holder of the world’s intellectual throne. 

The difficulty lies in following the guide through the mine and 
making it, in some like manner, to yield treasure. But the work 
must be entered on; and the accomplishment will show with 

* [have in my hands the prospectus of such an association, to be founded on a com- 


mercial basis, and I see no reason that, with a moderate capital, it should not prove a 
success. 
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more or less completeness and success, as compared to dramas 
such as the one before examined, fairly representative of the 
“art” hitherto least distant from Shakespeare ; (1) a higher order 
of created characters, for which, whether they be serious or 
comic, a certain respect and sympathy will always exist; (2) a 
distinct moral design will be visible in the material of the fable ; 
the moralist and the artist working, whether the character suc- 
cumbs to the tyranny of nature and events, or escapes by their 
lesser pressure ; (3) the interest of the audience will not alone be 
secured by the succession of incidents, but their nakedness will be 
relieved by the elevation of verse, shadows of the ever-living day, 
and the charm of original character, however outwardly mean. 
Whoever has the dramatic faculty in these days, and insists on 
seeing that he is following the master after these aims, will assuredly 
produce a drama nearer Shakespeare than has yet appeared, and 
far greater for all of us. But there may need to be a concen- 
tration of the forces of those intelligences interested in the art to 
make way against the dead weight of theatrical indifference to its 
“unknown gods.” 

The want of a present living dominant power in the dramatist’s 
art has recently been strongly shown by very despairing sounds 
arising out of the failure of Lord Lytton’s play of Junius. It is 
found written, ‘‘ blank verse drama has received its death-blow ” ; 
‘‘for years no manager will be found looking at a poetic drama,” 
and so on; one angry critic likening blank verse drama to a red 
rag, and the public who has confronted it to an infuriated bull. 
To all this absurdity it is sufficient to reply that we must, indeed, 
have fallen upon evil days if a well-devised and interesting story 
put into blank verse is to enrage. What there is in blank verse, 
or poetic language, to cause such disaster does not appear. The 
case of these reporters of a supposed fickle taste would only, 
indeed, be proved if they could show anyone that the play of 
Junius reduced to prose would have been a success. The fact 
is incontestable that, although the mere words which express 
action are not of the first value, that good words in intel- 
lectual drama are far better than common-place prose. Therefore 
to rave about blank verse being killed is to be needlessly assisting 
in the degradation of the theatre. Shakespeare could call a spade 
a spade, and one of the excellences of his to be followed is, that 
his lines are so fused with the language of common life that we 
feel the speech to be real. But it generally rises to transcend the 
real, to the strength and beauty of the conception. I open his 
volume at random, and my eye lights on the scene of Othello in 
torture over the death of his great love, the victim of his mad 
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jealousy. In prose he would say, “I have been unworthy of 


Desdemona, and am only now fit for hell-fire.” The blank 
verse is— 


Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this heavenly sight ! 
Blow me about in winds; roast me in sulphur! 
Wash me in steep down gulphs of liquid fire! 
O Desdemona! Desdemona, dead! 

He must be a puny attendant on this “age of reason” who 
cannot appreciate this wild poetry as more thrilling, as it is more 
fitting to the dark warrior, than plain words, although these even 
would tell doubtless in the strong situation. 


Wm. Sprnx. 
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Tue theatrical life of to-day throughout the Anglo-Saxon world 
may be described as an incessant round of splendid strolling. The 
player has ceased to be a rogue, but he remains a vagabond. In 
the days of Elizabeth the servants of this or that nobleman 
prowled about the country, from market-town to market-town, 
humbly soliciting the sufferance of the authorities, and grateful 
if Bumble spared them the stocks, and sent them on their 
way with a largesse of a few shillings. Now the distinguished 
actor travels with a retinue as large as that of Leicester himself, 
and civic dignitaries feel honoured by his condescending notice. 
There have been many intermediate stages between these two ex- 
tremes. In the theatrical memoirs of last century we read of 
the provincial “circuits” or groups of country towns, each 
catered for by one manager, who was obliged every now and 
then to pay toll of his best talents to the great patent theatres in 
the capital. Then came the star system, not quite extinct to this 
day. Each country town had its ‘‘ stock company,” including 
within itself the forces requisite for every theatrical enterprise 
from Hamlet to the Christmas pantomime, but also prepared to 
“support” the stars who, from time to time, rose in solitary 
splendour over the local horizon. To this system all our older 
artists owe their training; indeed, it subsisted in almost un- 
diminished vigour until within the last ten or fifteen years. 
Several causes combined to destroy it, and supply its place with 
the present ‘‘ combination” system. Foremost among these was 
the growing demand for scenic sensation and realism of ex- 
ternals, seconded by the healthier taste for adequate presentation 
of minor parts, good stage management, and careful playing to- 
gether. Increased rapidity of transit, the facilities for centrali- 
zation afforded by telegraph, even such apparent trifles as the 
introduction of elaborate picture-posters—these and many other 
causes contributed to the destruction of the good old stock com- 
panies. In theatrical speculation, in short, as in all other 
branches of commercial enterprise, the tendency towards con- 
centration has proved irresistible, and the modern impresario 
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plays for such high stakes, and on such a vast scale, as would 
have made his predecessor of twenty-five years ago stand aghast. 
Under the star system, an actor in serving his apprenticeship. 
played many parts in one place; on the present combination plan 
he plays one part in many places. Mr. Henry Irving, as we learn 
from Mr. Brereton’s careful biography, has played the astonish- 
: ing number of 649 parts, and of these the round 600 certainly 
belong to the period of his novitiate. Had he gone on the stage 
i some twenty years later, his provincial experience would have 
consisted of two or three characters a year, played under the 
supervision of a despotic stage manager, in servile imitation of 
the actors who “created” the parts in London. The former 
method of training was not perfect, but it gave play to natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest ; the latter method fosters 
mechanical mimicry at the expense of original and creative talent. 
: In this lies one serious danger for the future of the stage. 
There is scarcely an actor of to-day who could not write an 
itinerary of the United Kingdom as minute as Barnabee’s, if not 
quite as lively. But the universal strolling is not confined to the 
United Kingdom. A perpetual circulation of theatrical talent is. 
rapidly establishing itself throughout the English-speaking globe. 
To a modern actor a tour round the world is a less formidable 
| affair than a tour round the Bristol, York, or Edinburgh circuit 


was to his grandfather. It is more comfortable and less adven- 
turous. He is as much at home in San Francisco as in Liverpool. 
He is, in the full sense of the words, a citizen of Greater Britain. 
Expanded England is rapidly becoming, so far as the theatre is 
i concerned, one great Republic. 

: To this commonwealth of art America contributes almost as 
: much as she receives. She has for long held her own in the 
} matter of actors. Against Kean and Macready she could set off 
: Forrest and Charlotte Cushman, comparable, if not equal in 
genius; if we sent her Sothern, she gave back in Jefferson more 
than she got. She has until recently imported much more 
theatrical art than she has exported, but the difference has been 
in quantity rather than quality. Now the balance is rapidly be- 
coming even in both respects. The theatrical talent of the two 
countries is being, so to speak, shuffled and equally dealt between 
them. This is true of the actors, and it is rapidly becoming true 
of the plays as well. Some of the best work in more than one line 
which the modern English drama can show has been done in 
America, and her contributions to the stage-literature of Greater 
Britain are almost certain to go on increasing in quantity and 
improving in quality. Our market, both for players and plays, 
is thus widened enormously, while at the same time a novel 
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element of competition is introduced. What will be the effect of 
these new conditions upon our stage? And how can we best take 
advantage of our new opportunities ? 

London remains for the present the theatrical capital of Greater 
Britain. The verdict of London has an authority in New York 
which the verdict of New York cannot claim in London. Ameri- 
can actors are content to carry home laurels from England. If 
they can harvest sovereigns too, so much the better; but they do 
not consider their time misspent if the glory is greater than the 
gain. English actors, going to America, think more of the gain 
than the glory. Their laurel-wreaths must be of gold, or they 
eare little for them. The first appearance of Mr. Irving or Mrs. 
Langtry is a much greater event in New York than the first ap- 
pearance of Mr. Edwin Booth or Miss Mary Anderson in London. 
The American artists come here to confirm their reputation ; Mr. 
Irving and Mrs. Langtry go to America not so much to confirm as 
to exploit, he his fame, she her notoriety. So, too, with plays. 
English successes are competed for with avidity by American 
managers; American successes are regarded with suspicion in 
England. It sometimes happens, indeed, that the English verdict 
on a play dr an actor is reversed in America, just as some 
plays and actors succeed in London and fail in the English pro- 
vinces. Nevertheless in America, as in the provinces, the approval 
of London carries with it a much stronger recommendation than 
the approval of New York or Manchester can be said to carry 
with it in London. The former affords a strong presumption of 
success, the latter (in the case of plays, at any rate) little or none. 
One leading theatre in New York has for years relied almost ex- 
clusively upon English plays, and very largely upon English actors. 
In spite of occasional reverses, Wallack’s has on the whole been 
successful ; but it would be well-nigh impossible, and certainly 
fatal, for any London theatre to return the compliment and rely 
exclusively upon American productions. 

It must be admitted, then, that the centre of production and 
distribution is still on this side of the Atlantic. Our actors and 
authors have brought home many more dollars from America than 
American actors and authors have taken from England. This is 
partly because the field is wider, and the pecuniary conditions of 
the American stage on the whole more favourable; but it is also. 
because the Americans pay much more respect to the London 
hall-mark than we pay to the stamp of American approval. 

It by no means follows from this that we are more enlightened, 
more refined, or in any way more truly critical than the Americans. 
On the contrary, our insular self-satisfaction, our egoism, our 
Chauvinism, plays a large part in the matter. It may be hoped, 
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as I shall afterwards point out, that the growing influence of 
America will tend to break down the parochial prejudice which 
precludes our taking any interest in events beyond our narrow 
horizon, or in thoughts and emotions not directly germane to our 
own. Meanwhile we must note that our claim to a metropolitan 
position in theatrical Greater Britain does not rest upon our 
arrogant narrowness alone, but has a solider foundation in the 
fact that London presents a much larger public in a given space 
than any American city, and has thus advantages not shared by 
New York, Boston, or Chicago. A particular form of art has here 
greater space in which to strike root and develop. A London actor 
may be stationary ; an American actor, unless he be content with 
a very subordinate and local reputation, must be nomadic. Thus 
we have here established a method in poetic drama and in comedy 
which the Americans may or may not admire, but which they 


‘certainly have not succeeded in rivalling on their own account. 


Among all the multitudinous critics who have pronounced them- 
selves upon Mr. Irving, from Boston to St. Louis, from Chicago to 
Baltimore, there has been unanimity on one point, namely, that 
in stage-management, scenic decoration, and general completeness 
of presentation, his enterprise teaches a valuable lesson. It is 
because he has found in the Lyceum a local habitation with a large, 
intelligent, and steadily appreciative public, that Mr. Irving has 
been enabled to develop the method of presentation which so much 
surprises and delights the Americans. No city in the Union has 
hitherto presented the conditions which rendered this possible. 
Mr. Edwin Booth, an actor as intelligent as he is finely endowed, 
made a similar attempt in New York some years ago which failed 
completely. So too, in comedy, our Haymarket* and St. James’s 
form between them a genuine school, with a manner not always 
of the best, and a tradition not quite of the loftiest, but still a 
manner and a tradition. In popular drama, again, Mr. Wilson 
Barrett has it in his power, if he pleases, to form a school. Such 
theatres as the Lyceum, the St. James’s, and the Princess’s, 
can flourish only in a city which is a dramatic centre in a quite 
different sense from that in which any of the great towns of America 
can claim the title. Mr. Irving and Mrs. Kendal, however they 
may occasionally wander, are much more truly at home in London 
than Mr. Edwin Booth or Miss Mary Anderson in any city of their 
native land; and the public among which such artists can find a 
permanent home, may fairly, if only in respect of its numbers, 
claim something like a metropolitan position. 

But a metropolitan position has its dangers as well as its advan- 
tages. If it favours the material development of the stage, it 


* Written before the retirement of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. 
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also fosters a spiritual narrowness. The cockney, the boulevardier 
the dchte Berliner, is a personage of conventional ideas and narrow 
sympathies, forgetful in his microcosm of the existence of a macro- 
cosm, and inclined to resent any call for intellectual effort, any 
request to put aside his own prejudices, for however short a time, 
in order to study the prejudices of other people. We English 
especially, with our deficient artistic sense and our imperviousness 
to ideas, have always tended towards this parochialism, which has 
been confirmed by our inherited habit of regarding the stage as a 
vehicle for mere amusement. Our forefathers held it to be neces- 
sarily frivolous and sinful; we have struck out the latter term from 
their definition, but. have implicitly adhered to the former. An 
anomalous and vexatious censorship has exercised its irresponsible 
powers in placing a premium upon frivolity. Everything has 
tended to intensify in relation to the stage the insular habit of 
thought from which all artistic and literary effort suffers so much. 
The London public has been reduced to a dead level of homogeneous 
philistinism ; and as it gives the tone to theatrical life throughout 
the country, playwrights had, until recently, no chance of appealing 
from its verdict. The very centralization which has permitted us 
to develop tolerable schools of acting and admirable methods of 
stage-management and decoration, has cramped and stunted our 
dramatic production. 

In America, paradoxical as it may seem, the public is more 
Kuropean than here. It does not insist that everything shall be 
Americanized before it will look at it, as we insist that everything 
shall be Anglicized. It will accept a French statement, and even 
a French solution, of a dramatic problem; it will take interest in 
a German play without forcing it into Anglo-Saxon dress. It 
frequently happens that a French play is acted in two forms— 
in an American translation and an English adaptation—and the 
former is often the more successful of the two. The dramatic fare 
presented to and relished by the American playgoer is far more 
varied than the English public demands or would accept. ‘ Our 
public,” says Mr. Brander Matthews, “‘is less prudish and less 
prurient than yours.” He might have added that its tastes are 
more catholic, its distastes less irrational. It does not leave its 
brains with its umbrella in the cloak-room; its lorgnettes are not 
always coloured with provincial prejudice. It is ready enough to 
flock after sensation and frivolity, but it is also capable of giving 
patient attention to serious dramatic work. In short, it is more 
heterogeneous and less self-centred than ours, more tolerant and 
less captious. 

The example of America will probably tend, as dramatic inter- 
course becomes closer, to widen our receptivity and increase our 
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intelligent interest in the drama of foreign nations. We may one 
day learn to value a French or German play in proportion to its 
inherent vigour and truth, not in proportion to the greater or less 
facility with which it can be tortured into an English form, and 
made to rhyme with English social prejudices and moral common- 
places. Already we are beginning to accept pictures of American 
life and character for their own sake and on their own merits. 
In time, America, which is becoming, as it were, a telephone- 
exchange for the spiritual influences of Europe, may interpret to 
us France and Germany, Italy and Scandinavia. 

And further, as the English dramatist learns to reckon upon the 
immense extension of his public involved in the throwing open of 
the American market, he will set about his work with greater 
freedom. He will no longer depend entirely on the prejudice or 
whim of one city. He will be able to appeal from the homogeneous 
narrowness of England to the heterogeneous receptivity of America, 
where the censor ceases from troubling, and the cockney reigns no 
more. As yet, he is scarcely aware of the loosening of his bonds, 
and that for two reasons. In the first place, it is only within the . 
last few years that judicial decisions and ingenious devices of 
theatrical agents and middlemen, aided, no doubt, by a more 
enlightened public opinion, have combined to secure the rights of 
English dramatists in America almost as completely as if the 
coming international copyright were already in existence. The 
full import of such a change does not make itself felt at once. In 
the second place, the verdict of London has still undue weight in 
America. A piece which has not been tried, or which has failed, 
here, as yet finds the American market practically closed against 
it. A success of esteem on this side has frequently become a 
money success beyond the Atlantic ; but to secure a fair chance in 
America, a play must have met with a certain amount of accept- 
ance here. I could name at least one English playwright whose 
income for some years past has been about equal to that of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the great proportion of it being drawn 
from America; but all his pieces have been first tested in London. 
This state of things, however, must soon pass away. The Eng- 
lish dramatist will enter into more direct relations with the 
American public, the American dramatist with the English public. 
Intercourse will no longer be carried on solely through speculators 
who, often without reading or seeing a play, take its reception in 
England as a sufficient omen of its American fortunes. To the 
English dramatist America is, as yet, a mere Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, a “ big bonanza” upon which he has chanced to stumble. 
As time goes on, and as the Americans develop their own re- 
sources, his disproportionate profits may decline, and he may feel 
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the effect of American competition in the home market. But by 
that time he will also feel the solid and abiding gain which lies in 
the extension and differentiation of the audience to which he can 
address himself. He will go to America not merely to pick up 
gold and silver, but to seek his elective affinities, to find an outlet 
for his ideas and aspirations. In the American public he will see no 
mere dollar-minting machine, but a vast and varied assemblage of 
thinking men and women, among whom he can scarcely fail to 
find appreciation for his technical skill, sympathy for his literary 
or social convictions. 

Am I rashly anticipating in this forecast of the day when the 
English, or the Greater-British, dramatist shall combine technical 
skill with a serious ‘‘ criticism of life’? That time is certainly 
not yet come; but the main purpose of these pages is to inquire 
whether there be not a reasonable hope that the theatrical expan- 
sion of England may hasten its coming. 

It is to the natural growth of things that I mainly trust—to the 
inevitable and gradually widening action of tendencies already 
traceable. But it seems to me that the altered and altering con- 
ditions of the stage may also give room for a definite new depar- 
ture in theatrical enterprise—a departure for Utopia, some may 
be inclined to call it, when I explain my meaning. Perhaps they 
are right. America has furnished sites for more air-castles than 
were ever built in Spain, and mine may be of the number. But 
voyagers to Utopia have sometimes found greater things than they 
sought, and a chart of the route to El Dorado may indicate a 
fruitful direction, even if it proposes an impossible goal. 

Theorists on the drama have long told us that no great art is 
to be expected while management is a trade, and the theatre is 
expected not only to pay its way but to yield a handsome interest 
on capital. A theatre which must make money from day to day 
and from week to week can only do so, they say, by pandering to 
“the giddy Phrygian crowd that hastes not to be wise.” They 
point to the great subventioned theatres of the Continent, and ask 
why, if the land of Moliére has a Théatre-Frangais, the land of 
Shakespeare should not have an English Theatre. Others dream 
of an Endowed Theatre, drawing from a fund supplied by private 
munificence the yearly income which, like a steady-beating pro- 
peller, shall enable it to hold its ideal course careless of the alter- 
nate storm and calm of popular favour. There is undoubted truth 
in this diagnosis of the disease ; the question is whether either of 
the remedies proposed is the right one. 

A State Theatre may be put out of the question at once. What- 
ever its advantages or its disadvantages in France, in England it 
is an impossibility, unless, indeed, we are content to await the 
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socialistic millennium. An Endowed Theatre is not theoretically 
impossible, but it is practicably improbable. Its constitution and 
government would offer immense difficulties ; and, as a matter of 
fact, the millionaires who turn their attention to the stage are 
generally more inclined to endow an actress temporarily than a 
theatre in perpetuity. But, short of absolute endowment, can we 
not conceive a theatre, or rather a wide-spreading theatrical enter- 
prise, founded in the interests of serious art by a body of art- 
lovers, who should be content with a moderate interest on their 
investment, and should resolve to apply any surplus of profit to 
the extension, solidification, and perfection of their undertaking ? 
Can we not, in short, conceive a self-supporting National Theatre ? 
I think we can, if only our nation be wide enough—not London or 
England, but Greater Britain; that is to say, if we make our 
National Theatre truly International, not English but Anglo-Saxon. 

The gambler who has unlimited capital and who plays on a 
system must, if he play long enough, at least recoup himself. 
The betting-man whose operations are wide enough and who hedges 
skilfully, “‘ stands to lose” but little. So an organization of suffi- 
cient resources, appealing to a sufficiently diversified public, might 
keep steadily in view a certain artistic ideal and yet in the long run 
make both ends meet, if not considerably overlap. It is the desire 
to make large profits while catering for a narrow demand which 
cramps, if it does not degrade, private theatrical management. 

Let us inquire for a moment what should be the ideal of an 
Anglo-American Theatre. We cannot go for our model to the 
Théatre-Francais, with its august traditions, and its rich, but ex- 
clusively French, repertory. Some German theatres might teach 
us apter lessons, for we are a Teutonic race, and should aim at 
something of a Teutonic catholicity of culture. But the conditions 
of our international life, literary, social, and political, are so tho- 
roughly peculiar to ourselves, that the servile imitation of any 
foreign model could only lead to failure. In the first place, our 
store of dramatic literature is richer than that of any other people, 
and we, more than any other people, have allowed it to ‘moulder 
in neglect. Shakespeare we have always with us, galvanized into 
factitious vitality by lavish decorations and the popularity of indi- 
vidual artists. But even of Shakespeare’s works only some half- 
dozen can really be said to hold the stage. The rest have no 
overwhelmingly important star-parts, or do not adapt themselves 
to such decorative displays as will attract the town for months on 
end. It should be the first duty of a National Theatre to place the 
great majority of Shakespeare's plays effectively on its repertory, 
that is, to represent them from time to time with an efficient cast, 
careful stage-management, and solid, soberly-appropriate decora- 
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tion. Coriolanus, Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra, Richard IZ., 
Henry IV., Henry V., Measure for Measure, Cymbeline—all these, 
and others of less importance, are practically dead to us so far as 
stage representation is concerned. The Germans know them better 
than we. An Anglo-Saxon Theatre should literally “‘ revive” them 
—not mount them gaudily to produce a temporary sensation, but 
place itself in a position to represent them adequately at certain 
intervals, so that no period of, say, four or five years, should ever 
pass without each having had its turn. Several leading German 
theatres have given cyclic representations of our great Anglo- 
Saxon epos from King John to Henry V III.—why is such a national 
solemnity impossible in England and America? Nor should 
Shakespeare alone be unshelved. Many plays of his contem- 
poraries would amply repay occasional presentation on the stage, 
and that not merely as curiosities. To do them justice, and bring 
into relief their elements of abiding vitality, would demand in the 
artistic directors of the theatre great literary taste, as well as tech- 
nical skill; but there seems to be no good reason why such 
qualifications should not be forthcoming. 

Pausing here in our sketch of the ideal policy of our Inter- 
national Theatre, let us inquire into the means of carrying out 
this portion of it, of doing for our national drama from Shake- 
speare to Sheridan what the Théatre-Francais and the Odéon do 
for the French drama from Corneille to Beaumarchais. The diffi- 
culty in our case is clearly much greater, for we have to deal, 
not with the classic, but with the romantic drama—a drama which 
calls for larger companies, more original histrionic talent, and 
more varied and expensive decorations. A large subvention would 
evidently be needed by any London theatre which should attempt 
adequately to carry out such a programme. It would demand a 
numerous company of competent actors, with two or three of the 
first order, a huge wardrobe, and a vast store of scenery. But 
suppose the field of operations widened ; suppose the same expen- 
diture of thought, labour, and material enabled to seek its return, 
not in London alone, but in one or two great provincial centres, 
not in England alone, but in New York, Boston, and Chicago in 
due succession ; is it not conceivable that the interest of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the treasures of its literature might in the long run 
yield effectual support to such an enterprise ? 

This, however, is only half, or more properly one-third, of the 
functions to be fulfilled by such a theatre as I conceive. It should 
draw the greater part of its nourishment from two other tap- 
roots—the drama of Germany and France, both classical and 
contemporary, and the actual contemporary drama of England and 
America. There is no possible reason why Faust and Tasso, Fiesco 
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and Wallenstein should be banished from our stage. The versifi- 
cation of the French classic drama would render it difficult to deal 
with even if its spirit were not unsympathetic; yet it is hard to 
see why Moliére should be possible in Germany and impossible in 
England. Several of Calderon’s masterpieces, again, have been 
made genuinely attractive on the German stage——are we too hope- 
lessly insular even to try such an experiment? But it is in the 
contemporary drama of France, Germany, and, I may add, of 
Scandinavia, that our theatre would find most material. There 
are hundreds of modern plays, both poetic and realistic, ill-suited 
to the Anglicising now considered necessary, yet full of human 
interest, dramatic vigour, and valuable illustrations of the man- 
ners and modes of thought of contemporary Europe. Such plays 
are not so absorbingly attractive as to secure the requisite two 
hundred nights’ run in London alone, but should find an adequate 
public in Greater Britain. 

In its relation to the contemporary drama of Ragland and 
America should lie the highest utility of our International Theatre 
—the highest utility, and perhaps the greatest difficulty, for there 
would be two opposite tendencies to be guarded against in the 
selection of new plays. On the one hand there would be the 
temptation to make money at the expense of art, to swerve from 
the ideal course at every momentary gust of popular favour. On 
the other hand—and this would perhaps be the greatest difficulty 
of all—undue influence would always be attempting to procure a 
useless hearing for the feeble amateur dramas which now litter the 
manager’s room in every popular theatre. It might be found 
necessary to establish a fundamental rule that no play by a share- 
holder in the undertaking, or by anyone within a traceable degree 
of relationship to a shareholder, should on any account be accepted 
for representation. In the absence of some such proviso the enter- 
prise would only too probably degenerate into a short-lived series 
of Gaiety matinées. This danger fairly averted, it would be the 
duty of the committee or committees of management to treat the 
plays submitted to them in a catholic spirit. Preference should, 
of course, be given to serious dramatic studies of modern life, but 
healthy farce, graceful light-comedy, powerful melodrama, should 
by no means be excluded from consideration. Nothing human 
should be held alien. Among the above-mentioned stacks of still- 
born plays many excellent works are probably hidden, which some 
fortuitous circumstance prevents from obtaining a hearing—an 
‘‘ unhappy ending,” perhaps, or weakness of ‘‘ female interest,” or 
absence of ‘‘comic relief,” or some other peculiarity which con- 
flicts with popular prejudice or managerial superstition. It is this 
class of play which our theatre should rescue from oblivion, while 
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saving playwrights in the future from the necessity of weakening 
-or distorting their work in deference to the said prejudice and 
superstition. Not that the superstition is groundless. Too much 
gloom, or the absence of a sympathetic love-story, is certainly not 
conducive to great monetary success here in London. But it 
should be the distinctive advantage of our international enter- 
prise to be able to balance large receipts in one place against 
small receipts in another, the great success of this production 
against the comparative failure of that. What play-wright has not 
found himself at one time or another hampered by the necessity 
‘of weaving a love-intrigue into a plot which left no room for it, 
breaking up a serious drama with interludes of farce, or elabo- 
rating into disproportionate prominence a part for the manager 
-or for the leading actress ? Our theatre would offer a sort of safety- 
valve for the relief of this pressure. Subjects naturally suited for 
five-hundred-night triumphs, with star parts, female interest, and 
comic relief complete, would still be treated after the received 
managerial recipe; themes which do not offer all these advan- 
tages would be handled according to their inherent capabilities 
with a view to more modest success on a stage which should have 
no room for five-hundred-night triumphs. A hundred nights of 
popular success are sometimes gained by the sacrifice of qualities 
which might have secured a hundred years of genuine vitality. 

So much for the aims of our ideal enterprise; a few words in 
conclusion on its means and organization. The initial capital 
should be subscribed in small shares—the more shareholders the 
better—and every effort should be used to secure an approximately 
equal division of the shares between the two countries. The 
shareholders should elect from their own number a board of finan- 
‘cial supervision, who, again, should appoint the committee of 
artistic direction, men of acknowledged eminence in literature and 
art, acting in conjunction with men of technical stage experience. 
This would be the deliberative body, which would naturally stand 
in close relation to a central executive authority, probably con- 
sisting of one or two individuals, selected for their organizing 
talent, energy, experience, and enthusiasm. The guild (if I may 
call it so to distinguish it from “the company ”’ of actors) should 
commence operations with permanent theatres in London, New 
York, and at least one other American centre, perhaps Chicago. 
It would have to lay its account with considerable losses at first, 
until the initial outlay in material, &c., should be covered : until 
experience should ascertain the best routine of circulation between 
the different centres of activity: until the public should become 
habituated to its methods and accept it as an established institu- 
tion. Its company would, of course, be very,large, and should 
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include all sorts and degrees of talent, except the overpowering 
individuality which no art-organism can, as it were, assimilate. 
There will always be virtuosos in every art, meteors created to 
whirl in an orbit all their own. It was written in the laws of 
nature that Sarah Bernhardt should burst the bonds of the Comédie 
Francaise; such an organization as we are imagining would 
scarcely give scope to an individuality like that of Henry Irving. 
Even talents of this order might be temporarily secured for special 
parts ; but, as a rule, the guild should seek by long engagements, 
by the offer of retiring allowances, possibly by some co-operative 
system like that of the Théatre-Frangais, to secure a more or less 
permanent company at the lower rates of remuneration which this 
very permanence would render possible. As time went on and 
means permitted, the centres of activity might be indefinitely 
multiplied ; and in any case much might be expected from tempo- 
rary visits of one or other branch of the company—like the 
memorable Gesammtgastspiel of the Meiningers—to cities in which 
no permanent establishment had been made. Expenses of trans- 
port, whether of actors or of material, would, of course, form a 
large item in the outlay of the guild, as in that of the great pri- 
vate impresarios of to-day; but even these might be minimised by 
means of the ‘special rates” at which large and continuous 
traffic can be conducted. Advertising expenses, on the other 
hand, would be comparatively small, for it is only the individual 
speculator who seeks notoriety by posing at the top of columns 
of press opinions. I need scarcely remark that only the actors of 
more or less important parts would require to make the round 
of this extended circuit, since each of the established centres. 
should have permanently attached to it a body of performers 
trained to fill efficiently the subordinate parts in all the different 
classes of drama included in the repertory. The transport of 
scenery from theatre to theatre might sometimes be advisable, 
’ sometimes not; but in any case only one “ scene-plot,” one set of 
designs, one scheme of stage-management, would be required for 
any number of reproductions at the different theatres of the guild. 
Apart from the possibility of a special training-school under the 
auspices of the guild, the constant alternation of pieces could not 
but have a good effect upon the art of many young actors who are 
now exposed to the premature ossification of manner involved in 
the “‘ combination” system. In the employ of an organization of 
such varied activity, special talent would quickly gravitate towards 
the style of work best suited for it. The International Theatre 
might not succeed in elevating the standard of dramatic writing— 
the average of acting it could scarcely fail to raise. 

I do not pin my faith to the possibility of the scheme I have 
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‘indicated, and still less to any single detail of it. My purpose has 
been rather to point out an opportunity of development, than to 
‘define the precise course which the development must follow. 
‘Dreams are true while they last,” says the Laureate; yet even 
in the very rapture of my vision I recognize two great, perhaps 
insuperable, obstacles to its realization. The first is the difficulty 
of obtaining a sufficient capital-fund on the conditions indicated ; 
namely, that the subscribers should be content with a low rate of 
interest, and should allow all further profits to be devoted to the 
extension and solidification of the enterprise. This is absolutely 
essential; no theatre can serve Art and Mammon. The second 
obstacle is the difficulty of devising a practicable constitution for 
the enterprize, one which should exclude corruption and allow of 
harmonious co-operation between the central management and the 
local sub-managements. Minor difficulties will no doubt suggest 
themselves to every reader; while behind them all arises the great 
question whether, supposing all preliminary obstacles satisfactorily 
overcome, the enterprise would maintain itself on a solid basis and 
fulfil its artistic ends. There lurks in the background of my own 
consciousness a suspicion that a truly successful National or Inter- 
national Theatre is not to be created at one stroke, but must 
gradually develop, perhaps from germs already existing. If this 
be so, it is at least well to set clearly before ourselves the probable 
nature and direction of this development, that we may recognize 
and assist it when it begins to manifest itself. The bane of our 
present theatrical system is that it encourages, or rather necessi- 
tates, a perpetual strain after sensational success. Between 
triumph and failure no mean is possible. The large capitals em- 
ployed demand correspondingly large returns. A small success is 
merely a failure disguised. This necessity of flying at great results, 
whether in revivals or new productions, excludes from the stage 
nine-tenths of the best dramatic work of the past, while it restricts 
the activity of the present and affects it injuriously in every way. 
I cannot but hope that in one way or another our growing solidarity 
with America may provide an outlet from the evil groove. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has recently been assuring the Americans that 
there is safety in ‘‘ numbers,” since the greater the numbers the 
greater is the absolute strength of “the remnant.” Minority 
representation may or may not be practicable in politics; in art it 
is surely possible. Is it quite Utopian to predict that a theatre of 
catholic literary aims may one day meet with adequate support 
from the remnant, not of England, or of America, but of Greater 
Britain ? 
ARCHER. 
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VIII.—Lorp BraconsFIELD. 


As the history of Toryism approaches our own times, the task of” 
the historian becomes at once more easy and more difficult. It 
is easier, because, in writing of events with which everybody is 
familiar, less detail and fewer explanations are required. It is. 
harder, because, as we cross the line which divides our contem- 
poraries from our predecessors, those sources of information 
which afford the most abundant materials for both history and 
biography begin to fail us. The series of memoirs and corre- 
spondence which extend from the middle of the eighteenth to. 
the middle of the nineteenth century probably leave little to be 
discovered hereafter by the most curious investigators of the 
annals of English statesmanship. But though numerous works. 
have been published during the last twenty years in which the 
name of Mr. Disraeli repeatedly appears, it is found only in short 
notes or brief fragments of conversation, and we may look in 
vain for any full or trustworthy narrative of transactions supplied 
either by the principal performer, or one who enjoyed his inner 
confidence.* 

Of Mr. Disraeli this is peculiarly true; but at the same time it 
appears to be highly probable that in his case the absence of 
such information signifies less than in the case of any other 
public man whose career I have attempted to portray. We 
have, doubtless, much still to learn of the conduct of individuals 
and parties during the thirty years which elapsed between 1850 
and 1880. But of the real political faith, the innermost con- 
victions with regard to the problems of the present and the history 
of the past, which inspired Mr. Disraeli through his long Parlia- 
mentary career, he has himself left us the fullest and frankest 
exposition in the well-known trilogy comprised under the titles 
of Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred. Combining the views therein 
set forth—the result, at all events, of independent study and 
reflection—with the effect upon his mind of long practical expe- 
rience in the conduct of affairs, we are able to explain a great 


* Neither the Croker Papers nor the last three volumes of the Greville Memoirs are - 
any exception as far as the subject of this article is concerned. 
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deal which is apparently contradictory, and to see that his 
policy, however externally different at one time from what it ap- 
peared to be at another, was always true in reality to the cardinal 
principles which he had adopted in his early manhood. 

Lord Beaconsfield was one of the three great Tory Ministers 
of the last hundred years who have impressed a distinct character 
on the political creed which they inherited, and have formed 
schools of statesmanship. The other two are Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Pitt, the founder of the new Tory Party which emerged from 
the great struggles of the eighteenth century, and which still 
represents, in most essential points, the principles of that great 
statesman. Each of the three is connected with a distinct phase 
of this system. Pitt virtually put an end to the quarrel between 
the King and the aristocracy, and reconciled the Tory doctrine of 
monarchy with the Whig doctrine of Parliament. Peel accom- 
modated Toryism to the new régime established by the Reform 
Bill, and his name will always be identified with the progress of 
middle-class reform. Lord Beaconsfield carried Toryism into the 
next stage, and made it the business of his life to reconcile the 
working classes to the Throne, the Church, and the aristocracy. 

As I have observed elsewhere, “no other English statesman 
who has risen to the same eminence has ever contemplated the 
English Constitution from the same external height, or brought 
to the consideration of political theories an understanding so 
absolutely unhampered by the shackles of political tradition.” 
But the very freedom from prejudice, and from those idola 
specus in which the majority of his contemporaries had been 
educated, while imparting a freshness and raciness to almost 
every word that he uttered, and every act that he performed, in- 
terposed a kind of gulf between himself and his political associates 
which impeded his advance in public life. He never adopted 
with any heartiness the new régime which was established by the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Of ancient and illustrious descent, he could 
sympathise with a genuine aristocracy. A self-made man, whose 
escutcheon was his pen, and who had lived to some extent by 
his earnings, he could sympathise with labour. But with the 
great ‘middle man ”—the great middle class so long regarded 
as the backbone of English life—his sympathies, | suspect, were 
small. Their prejudices were odious to him, and their ‘ Philis- 
tinism ” he detested as warmly as Mr. M. Arnold. 

Herein, I think, lies the key to his entire policy; and both 
the strength and the weakness of his position. He never could 
acquire the contidence of those classes who worshipped the name 
of Sir Robert Peel. And while they retained their predominance 
he struggled vainly to gain a firm hold of power. But he was 
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the first to see that this predominance could not last. ‘I have 
no faith,” he said in 1839, speaking of the throne of Louis 
Philippe, ‘“‘I have no faith in a middle-class monarchy.” He 
saw that the old aristocratic régime, with all its external ano- 
malies, and all the fictions which he satirized, represented fixed 
principles and contained large elements of power. He believed the 
same of a great popular monarchy based on the love and loyalty 
of the people, such as he believed the monarchy of the Tudors 
to have been. But he evidently did not believe in the stability 
of institutions founded only on a compromise and appealing only 
to the selfish instincts of capitalists. Thus there was a large 
and most important element of Conservatism in this country 
with which he was never really in communion. And the expla- 
nation of his Parliamentary vicissitudes down to 1868 may be 
found in this circumstance alone. On the other hand, as the 
extension of the franchise and the admission of the working 
classes to such a share of political power as would reduce to a 
secondary position the classes enfranchised by the Reform Act 
of 1832 was, sooner or later, inevitable, it was a great advan- 
tage to Mr. Disraeli to have thus early identified himself with 
the interests and sympathies of the poor, so that his measure 
of 1867, and all subsequent legislation in their favour, seemed 
but the natural development of views which he had previously 
enunciated. 

More than this—he had made a study of the English people, 
and saw clearly that, while ministering to their material wants 
and adjusting the relations between employers and employed, 
so as to satisfy their legitimate demands, it wa’ possible also to 
touch their imaginations by appeals to the greatness of their 
country and the glory of her imperial traditions. He understood 
well that the highest and the lowest classes in every country 
are the most susceptible to such emotions* and he felt certain 
that the English working-men would heartily support him in the 
generous foreign policy to which they had so long been accus- 
tomed, and which had only recently been abandoned. Nor can it 
be said, notwithstanding his final downfall, that his estimate of 
the popular sentiment was proved to be erroneous. Down to the 
last two years of his administration he continued to be the favourite 


* By this is meant that neither of these two classes is so nervous about the chances 
of war, the one having so much that it can afford to lose something, the other having 
nothing to lose. Both, therefore, are more at liberty to feel the force of higher con- 
siderations than members of a class engaged in making money, whose fortune and 
position in life are likely to be very seriously affected by national disasters. I see that 
Lord Derby the other day spoke with some contempt of appeals to the national imagi- 
nation. Chatham would not have spoken so, nor Chatham’s son, nor Mr. Canning, nor 
Lord Beaconsfield 
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of the people ; and had a dissolution taken place in 1878, there 
can be little doubt that he would have maintained his majority 
in Parliament. 

He was a young man in 1833, and not of an age to appreciate 
the true merits of Sir Robert Peel’s policy, which was exactly 
suited to the transition period ushered in by the Reform Bill. 
Mr. Disraeli was too eager to look over and beyond this period. 
He did not see that Peel was doing all that it was possible for 
him to do at that particular time. He was impatient of the 
cautious, practical, compromising system which was then in reality 
necessary in order to prevent worse things; and Mr. Disraeli’s 
warmest admirers can afford to admit that, on these points and 
some others, his youthful enthusiasm carried him into the region 
of extravagance. But the principle underneath was sound: the 
Toryism of the future must be popular Toryism or nothing. Sir 
Robert might preside with advantage over an interval of middle- 
class Conservatism, but the younger generation of Tories must 
look further ahead, and be prepared for a different dispensa- 
tion. 

For preaching these doctrines he was called a Radical in disguise, 
an unprincipled adventurer, and a fantastical dreamer. But through 
evil report and good report he clung to his original ideas, and before 
he died had the satisfaction of knowing that his countrymen had 
done justice to his motives. And do we not all now recognize the 
wisdom of his advice? His Radicalism had consisted in trying 
to make the working-class Conservative. After the Reform Bill 
of 1832 our institutions were left dependent on the people; and 
the sympathies which once existed between the upper and the 
lower classes, but which had been gradually fading during the 
nineteenth century, must be revived by some means if these 
institutions were to be preserved. If this is Radicalism, I am 
afraid we must all take a leaf out of the same book. 

The story of his entry into public life has been told so often that, 
marvellous as it is, I shall not reproduce it here. Not the wildest 
romance that ever entered into the brain of poet, dramatist, or 
novelist, can equal the unvarnished facts of that astounding history. 
Distinguished by peculiarities singularly trying to English tastes 
and habits ; enjoying the rare bad fortune of being both hated and 
ridiculed at the same moment and by the same persons; pelted 
with libels and caricatures; the object of a thousand enmities 
which he took no pains to conciliate; without money, without 
interest, without patrons, the young man who replied to Lord Mel- 
bourne’s good-natured inquiry whether he could be of any service 
to him, that ‘‘ he wished to be Prime Minister,” actually lived to 
realize his heart’s desire, to trample on the prejudice, malignity, 
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and jealousy which impeded his early rise, to overcome obstacles 
which, in a country like England, seemed absolutely insuperable, 
To mould a mighty State’s decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the Throne, 
and to die amid the universal lamentations of the English people, 
who felt, perhaps with some twinges of self-reproach, that they 
had recognized his greatness too late. The only parallel that can 
approach to this wonderful fulfilment of boyish ambition is Warren 
Hastings taking possession of Daylesford, the ancestral hall which 
he had vowed to himself he would re-purchase when lying a penni- 
less school-boy by the side of the little brook at Church-hill. 

Mr. Disraeli’s career as a party leader began with the Session of 
1849—the year after the death of Lord George Bentinck. At 
this time he was still regarded as an intruder into’ the domain of 
practical politics. It was not to be believed that one with such 
antecedents as his could ever become a genuine English statesman. 
The few who knew him well knew better ; and it is highly to Lord 
Derby's credit that he always stood up manfully for his honesty, 
loyalty, and sincerity, whenever he heard them called in question. 
It may be true that it was not till Lord Derby came to know 
him well that he entertained so high an estimate either of his 
character or his genius. In the Croker Papers there is a letter 
from Lord George Bentinck, implying that Lord Stanley was not 
very friendly to him: and it is said in the new volume of Greville 
that in 1852 Lord Derby wished Mr. Herries to lead the House of 
Commons. But there is no allusion to any such work in the Life 
of Mr. Herries; and, at all events, it is quite certain that if Lord 
Derby wished anybody else than Mr. Disraeli to lead the House of 
Commons then, he never wished it again. 

At the commencement of his leadership he found himself at the 
head of a weak and dispirited minority, with all the first statesmen 
of the day, excepting Lord Stanley, in arms for his opponents. He 
was not in the position of Sir Robert Peel in 1833; for though 
the Parliamentary following of Sir Robert Peel was not more 
numerous than his own, the party was infinitely stronger in the 
country at large, and Peel himelf had sat in Parliament for twenty- 
four years, had occupied important ministerial positions for the 
greater part of the time, and had been Home Secretary and leader 
of the House of Commons for three years. In Parliamentary and 
official experience he was the superior of any man in that House. 
His own supporters, if some of them did not much like him, 
respected him for his proved capacity and unequalled talents 
for business. All these qualifications the leader of 1849 had yet 
to show that he possessed. He had to prevent the doubt, distrust, 
and dejection into which the Tory Party were plunged from 
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sinking into absolute despair, and ending in practical dissolution. 
He had to keep up their spirits by any and every means that 
presented themselves; and the tactics for which he has occa- 
sionally been blamed had frequently their origin in this necessity, 
compelling him at times to fight battles without profit, and to. 
take office without power, solely for the sake of stimulating the 
energies and reviving the confidence of his followers. Every 
general knows what it is to be at the head of a dispirited army, 
in the face of a superior force, weary of inaction or defeat, doubtful 
of the ability of its leaders, and deteriorating every day in disci- 
pline and self-respect. Then, if an opportunity offers of inflicting 
a sharp check upon a presumptuous adversary and of affording to 
his troops the excitement and encouragement of a successful battle, 
he knows that the moral effect of such a field will more than 
repay him for the effort, even though the issue bring him no 
material advantage. Such was often, though not always, the 
position of Mr. Disraeli during the first twenty years that followed 
the death of Lord G. Bentinck. 

In 1852, he had scarcely expected to retain office. But he had 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the result of the experiment. The 
General Election had greatly increased their numbers. They had 
shown the stuff of which they were made. Except on one point, 
their measures had given general satisfaction: and they resumed 
their place on the Opposition Benches with that confidence in 
their own resources and in the skill and genius of their leader 
which had been Mr. Disraeli’s first object to inspire. That once 
done, the first and most important step was gained. Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli had done for the Party in 1852 what Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington had done for it in 1835. It 
was once more a powerful and a practical Opposition ; by which 
I mean that, in any regular attack which it might choose to direct 
against the Government, it would be supported by the conscious- 
ness that it was in a condition at once to take office, with every 
probability of a majority being returned in its favour at the first 
appeal to the people. The taint of Protection had turned the 
seales against it in 1852. But that was now washed out. The 
country was weary of the Whigs, and “ England did not love 
coalitions.” Everything was in favour of the Tories; but, unfor- 
tunately, waen the time arrived, through some want of prescience- 
or moral courage on Lord Derby’s part, the chance was missed, 
which never came again*; and the fairest opportunity between 
1846 and 1874 of re-establishing in power a permanent Conserva- 
tive administration was deliberately wasted. Mr. Disraeli ground 
his teeth jin {silence under this heavy disappointment ; and well 
- hezmight, for it consigned the flower of his manhood to the dreary 
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work of Opposition, or the still more painful task of leading the 
House of Commons with a minority, and deferred the fruition of 
his hopes, and the power of giving effect to his own conception 
of the political creed which he had adopted, for nearly twenty 
years! When the golden fruit was at last plucked, his physical 
energies had already begun to fail him; and, though his mental 
powers still shone with unclouded lustre, and his political genius 
was never more conspicuous than it was during his seven years of 
office, the indomitable will, intrepid self-reliance, and power of 
sustained exertion to which bodily health is essential, which had 
carried him triumphantly through so many struggles, were not 
what they had been. Years of hard work, repeated disappointment, 
and constant worry had done their work upon him; and he had 
scarcely been two years in office before he found himself unequal 
to the ever-growing labours of the House of Commons, and was 
obliged to relinquish to another what, in all modern administra- 
tions, is the post of danger. 

Of the connection of the Tory Party with Parliamentary Reform, 
regarded as a question of statesmanship, enough has been said 
in the previous article. A very few words may now be added 
on its aspect from a Party point of view. It must not be forgotten 
that on this subject Mr. Disraeli had reason to feel very strongly. 
In 1859 the Tory Government had been turned out of office because 
of their alleged failure to deal with this question on a scale and in 
a spirit adequate to the requirements of the nation. On this 
platform Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell had united 
all sections of the Liberals. In 1861 they threw over the Reform 
Question after it had served its purpose, just as three and twenty 
years before Lord Melbourne had thrown over the Appropriation 
Clause, after that had served its purpose, i.e. by turning out Sir 
Robert Peel. Mr. Bright declared that the humiliating position of 
Lord John Russell reminded him of the bankrupt tradesman 
who, having carried on business for many years on fictitious 
credit, at length called his creditors together, glad of an oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of his obligations. After this I think that 
both Mr. Disraeli and the Tory Party may have felt that their 
hands were completely untied, if they had ever been tied, on 
the Reform Question; and that for the Whigs any longer to 
claim Parliamentary Reform as something belonging to them- 
selves which the Tories had no right to touch, was too monstrous, 
too gross an outrage on common sense, for even the bewildered 
and mystified British public to continue to submit to. 

The Reform Bill of 1867, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
result of the first appeal to the new constituencies which it created, 
was the making of the Tory Party, according to Lord Beacons- 
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field’s conception of its history and its destinies. It gave them 
the position which they required for dealing with the social pro- 
blems of the age. And at this point in his career we may fitly 
take our leave of Mr. Disraeli as a party leader. The result of 
the General Election of 1874 placed the Tories in power with a 
clear majority of fifty. 


Et tandem Italia fugientes prendimus oras. 


And we may now view him as having realized in his old age the 
dream of his youth, and the more practical conceptions of his 
riper years, in the establishment of the claim of the Tory Party 
to be “the popular political confederation of this country.” 
The world had begun to recognize the existence of qualities 
which, however obscured during their more recent history, had 
never been totally extinguished, and had once been their dis- 
tinctive badge. Men felt, in a word, that under all the objec- 
tionable policy attributed to Toryism, supposing the imputation 
to be true, there lay a fund of national sentiment and loyalty 
to English ideas not equally discernible in their rivals. Great 
revulsions of popular feeling are seldom attributable to specific 
grievances. These may fire the train, but more general causes 
must have laid it. 

Turning to Mr. Disraeli as a statesman, we have to consider the 
shape which Toryism assumed in his hands under the three heads 
of Constitutional Principles, Social Legislation, and Foreign and 
Colonial Policy. He seems to have been the first to see what is 
now generally acknowledged, that one result of the Reform Bill of 
1832 and the further extensions of the Franchise, which were sure 
to follow, would be to enhance very greatly the power of indi- 
viduals. Events have certainly justified his sagacity so far. The 
Spectator* thinks we may be tending towards a Republican Dicta- 
torship. Lord Beaconsfield hoped the tendency might lean towards 
a monarchical revival. His schemet for the future embraced a vast 
extension of local self-government, with a corresponding limitation 
of the functions of Parliament, a well-educated people, and a free 
press attracting to itselfthe best intellects in the country, and sup- 
plementing, if not superseding, the representation of the people by 
the House of Commons. Has not the extraordinary development 
of the political press, to which the foremost statesmen of the day 
are proud to contribute, and which has already eclipsed to some 
extent the interest of the Parliamentary debates, gone far to 
justify one part of the conception? Is not local self-government 
even now about to be expanded on a great scale, and to be en- 


* December 7, 1878. 
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trusted with the settlement of numerous important questions 
hitherto reserved for the Imperial Legislature? And shall we 
have long to wait for that spread of education which was another 
condition of the system which he thought might be established. 
The growth of the power of individuals which he foretold in 
1844, has gone hand in hand with that decline in the efficiency of 
Parliament which he predicted at the same time: and is not the 
correspondence between the circumstances of the present moment 
and these remarkable suggestions, which were thrown out more 
than forty years ago, one of the most striking instances of 
political prescience on record ? 

Mr. Disraeli seems to have thought that the press would come 
in time to do all the critical and watchful work of Parliament 
better than Parliament itself; that the municipal system would 
take domestic legislation off its hands; and that the Sovereign in 
Council, closely checked by a vigilant journalism, could discharge 
the other functions of government more promptly, uniformly, and 
effectively than a Minister hampered and harassed, without being 
really held in check, by a Parliamentary Opposition. As an illus- 
tration of what he may have meant, let us suppose a Sovereign on 
the throne who objected very strongly either to the Irish policy 
or the Egyptian policy of the late Government. Such a Prince 
might have insisted on a dissolution of Parliament either in 1882 
or 1884. Or, suppose him to have thought, as many honest 
Liberals thought, that the last Reform Bill was premature, he 
might have required that it should stand over till another Par- 
liament had been returned, with direct reference to the question. 
In all this it is idle to pretend that there would be anything un- 
constitutional, and if the dormant power of the Crown in this 
respect were revived we might, at all events, escape the agitation 
for triennial Parliaments, which is certain ere long to be renewed. 

He appears to have believed that the working classes of this 
country, their legitimate aspirations once satisfied, would gladly 
support the Constitution of their ancestors, in which the Monarchy, 
the Aristocracy, and the Church, while they exercised real autho- 
rity, had real duties to perform on which their tenure of power 
was dependent. He would have wished to see what he termed the 
territorial Constitution of this country rather widened and 
strengthened by the extension of the administrative powers now 
vested in the proprietors of the soil, than weakened by the with- 
drawal or abridgment of them. In the proposals for a County 
Board which his Government laid before Parliament in 1879, 
he followed in the main the principles adopted by the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board in 1871. In Mr. Goschen’s Bill 
it was proposed that one half of the Board should be mazgis- 
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trates elected by Quarter Sessions, and the other half elected 
by the Chairmen of certain parochial boards which he pro- 
posed to constitute. By Mr. Sclater Booth’s Bill of 1879 it was 
provided that one-third should be magistrates elected at Quarter 
Sessions, and the other two-thirds elected by the Guardians. Little 
more than three years ago, Mr. Heneage, a Liberal, declared himself 
in favour of this system of election. Matters have advanced 
since that time, and, by whichever party the question is settled, the 
principle of direct election will probably be recognized. But 
in any re-arrangement of our provincial administration, Lord 
Beaconsfield would undoubtedly have wished to preserve the 
influence of those classes by whom it had been conducted for 
centuries with acknowledged ability and success, and whom he 
regarded as so valuable an element in the political and social 
life of England. He would have made no secret of this inten- 
tion, and would probably have sanctioned no measure of reform 
which seemed likely to defeat it. He would certainly, had he lived 
and been in power, have proposed a new scheme of local govern- 
ment. But he would have desired, at the same time, if I may be 
allowed such an expression, to use the old materials for the new 
edifice ; and to enlarge county administration without contracting 
the power or the influence of the rural aristocracy who have 
proved themselves so competent to the task, and without impair- 
ing the foundations of our old county system, which, on the 
testimony of Liberal witnesses,* is entitled on so many grounds 
to our respect and admiration. 

To pass on to another branch of statesmanship, I think it is 
beyond all dispute that the Tory Party was the first to appreciate 
that decline in the condition of the working classes which, 
beginning about a hundred years ago, and gradually growing 
deeper and deeper, had reached its climax about the beginning 
of the present reign. Some Tory country gentlemen, among 
them Mr. Wilberforce and Sir Thomas Bernard, were the first 
to take up the allotment system, and the first Acts of Par- 
liament on the subject were the work of Tory administrations. 
A Tory member of the House of Commons, the late Sir Henry Hal- 
‘ford, led the attack upon the truck system. And the Factory 
legislation of the last fifty years originated with, and has been 
mainly carried on by, Tories and Tory Governments. The first 
Factory Bill for regulating the labour of children and young per- 
sons, was introduced by the typical old Tory, Mr. Sadler, on the 
15th of December 1831. The last was introduced by the Tory 
Home Secretary, Sir Richard Cross, in 1878. Between these 
two dates no less than twenty-seven Acts of Parliament have been 

* Mr Gladstone, Lord Derby, Mr. Chamberlain, 
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passed for the purpose of ameliorating the position of factory 
operatives, the success of which may be said to be entirely due to 
the original exertions of Lord Ashley, Mr. Fielden, and Mr. 
Ferrand, all Tory Members of the House of Commons, and ably 
seconded by the younger generation of Tories represented by Mr. 
Disraeli, Lord John Manners, and their associates, the result of 
whose inquiries, embodied in the pages of Sybil, first opened the 
eyes of the public to the great iniquities of the system. 

In 1847 Mr. Fielden and the Tory Party succeeded, after a 
desperate struggle, in defeating the efforts of Mr. Bright, and the 
Ten Hours Bill for women and children became law. This great 
victory, the victory of popular Toryism over class Liberalism, 
broke the neck of the Radical Opposition ; and from that moment 
the course of Factory legislation began to run more smoothly. 
But if anyone wishes to see the tone in which, forty years ago, Mr. 
Bright spoke of the working classes, he has only to look to the 
debates of 1844 and 1847, and he will ask no more. He there 
predicts the ruin of the manufacturers if these measures are passed 
for the benefit of their workpeople, whose representations and 
petitions he treats with indignation and contempt. What right 
have Mr. Bright and the Radicals to throw stones at the Tories 
and the aristocracy for indulging in similar predictions when the 
supposed interests of their own order have been threatened ? 
The manufacturers were opposed to Free Trade when it seemed 
likely to be injurious to themselves. The manufacturers were 
opposed to regulations for the benefit of labour when it seemed 
likely to be injurious to themselves. On each of these occasions 
the Tories took the Liberal side: and who are the Radicals, there- 
fore, to deny to them the possession of popular sympathies, and a 
sincere desire to promote the welfare of the people ? 

In 1867 Mr. Akroyd, the Liberal Member for Halifax, after 
describing his own personal experience of the beneficial effects 
of factory legislation, was ‘‘ forced to admit the benefits which the 
country gentlemen had conferred upon the manufacturing interest 
by resolutely pressing these Acts upon them.”* We pass over seven 
years, and we find another Tory Home Secretary engaged on 
another series of popular measures for the benefit of the working 
classes. In 1874 Mr. Cross introduced and carried a Factory Act, 
of which Mr. Baxter, the; Liberal member for Montrose, declared 
that it would “‘ confer incalculable benefits on the operative class 
in this country”; and in 1878 he put the coping-stone to this 
great work of popular legislation by a consolidating Act which 
induced the veteran Lord Shaftesbury to declare that “two 
millions of the people of this country would bless the day when 


* Hansard, vol. 185, pp. 1171, 1172. 
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Mr. Cross was asked to be Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment.” On the 13th February 1879, Mr. Macdonald hoped the 
right honourable gentleman “‘ would deal with the Employers and 
Workmen Bill as the Government had already dealt with several 
other important questions affecting the people.” On the 29th 
March 1878, Mr. Macdonald said of the Factories and Workshops 
Bill, ‘““he was glad the right honourable gentleman had brought 
in and carried that Bill—a fact which would redound to his 
honour and credit as a statesman.” On the 16th July 1875, Mr. 
Mundella, speaking on the Conspiracy and Protection to Property 
Bill, thanked the Home Secretary, in the name of the working men, 
‘for the very fair way in which he had met the representatives of 
both masters and men. He believed the course pursued by 
Government would prevent renewed agitation on the subject.” 
And on the same occasion Mr. Macdonald ‘ concurred with the 
honourable member for Sheffield in thanking the right honourable 
the Home Secretary for the patience, courtesy, and careful atten- 
tion which he had given to the representations of the working 
men.” It is not often that a statesman who has drawn so vivid 


a picture of social wrongs in his youth has lived to redress them 
in his age, and to make good, as a practical legislator, every 


word he had uttered thirty years before as a writer of fiction. 
There are in this country at the present time three schools 
of Foreign Policy sufficiently distinct from each other, though the 
differences between them are of very unequal magnitude. The 
enthusiastic school who would have gone to war for an idea, and 
of whom Burke on the one side and Mackintosh on the other may 
be considered representatives, has, I think, nearly died out: at 
all events, it exercises no appreciable influence on English politics. 
The two main theories which contend for the mastery at the 
present moment are the Imperial theory and the Insular theory. 
But the upholders of the former are again divided into those who 
believe in the doctrine of insurance, and those who think it better 
on the whole to run the risk; so that we have, in effect, three 
different systems to choose between. There are those who think 
our Empire only an encumbrance to us: who hold that England 
has no real interests beyond her own shores, and no business with 
any military expenditure beyond what is necessary to protect 
ourselves from foreign invasion. This is one party. I believe it 
to be perfectly honest; and, what is more, I believe that on 
one theory of the ends of national existence, and the nature of 
human happiness, there is much to be said for it. It is not, 
however, my own theory, nor has it ever been entertained by any 
party or set of statesmen to whom the English people have con- 
fided the destinies of their country. There is, secondly, the party 
which, while friendly to the maintenance of the Empire, recoils 
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from the trouble and expense which others think necessary to that 
‘end, and would rather trust to the benevolence of our neighbours 
than to our own readiness for action. And there is, thirdly, the 
party which, in the face of great military Powers, anxious to 
extend their dominions in all quarters of the globe, sees our only 
security in a policy of vigilance and preparation, and the main- 
tenance of our fleets and armies on a thoroughly efficient footing. 
Of the first of these parties it is unnecessary to say more; nor 
shall we find that the second has ever permanently commanded 
the confidence of the nation. Whenever the attention of the 
country has been directed to the results of its policy, whenever 
the public have been fairly called upon to choose between the two, 
they have invariably proclaimed their preference for the third 
theory which I have described, which is virtually founded on the 
old Roman maxim, Si vis pacem para bellum. However dazzled 
for the moment by visions of retrenchment and immunity from 
taxation, they have always reverted in the end to the principle of 
insurance, and have recognized with characteristic common sense 
that a cheap Foreign Policy, like so many other cheap articles, is 
sure to be the dearest in the long run. 

This, then, may be called the traditional policy of Great Britain : 
the defence of our Empire and its interests by nipping encroach- 
ment in the bud, and the preservation of peace by showing our 
readiness for war. Whigs and Tories alike, with one exception, 
have pursued this policy on the Eastern Question since the question 
first came into being. Canning, Wellington, Peel, Melbourne, and 
Palmerston, have all alike seen in the policy of Russia a distinct 
threat to British interests, and in the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire the best answer to it. Had Lord Aberdeen recognized 
the truth in time, we should have escaped the Crimean War; 
and that disastrous event, however glorious to our arms, is the 
best vindication of the maxim which he foolishly disregarded till it 
had become too late to act upon it. 

The first thing to be remembered, then, in connection with Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Foreign Policy, is that it was the traditional policy 
of this country: the national policy, always supported by the 
nation, and recommended by the example of a long line of illus- 
trious statesmen. It was no novelty: no new-fangled scheme or 
ambition. It was simply the adoption of recognized principles on 
the revival of the international difficulty to which they had always 
been applied. The end which Lord Beaconsfield had in view 
was the same as had been pursued by all the great statesmen 
whose policy I have previously described, and if it was a mistake, 
he and they must come under one common condemnation. 

When the contents of the Treaty of San Stefano, by which the 
Empire of Turkey was practically annihilated, first became known 
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to the British Government,* Lord Beaconsfield demanded that it 
should be submitted to a European Congress. Russia refused : 
our fleet passed the Dardanelles; and Lord Beaconsfield called 
out the Reserves. Russia hesitated; and a division of our native 
Indian army was summoned to the Mediterranean. Russia 
yielded; and by so doing showed perhaps what she would have 
done before had she been confronted by similar demonstrations. 

The magnitude of the perils with which the Treaty of San Stefano 
threatened Europe is described in detail by Lord Beaconsfield in 
his speech on calling out the Reserve Forces, April 8th, 1878. It 
would have made Turkey in Europe a Russian province, and the 
Black Sea a Russian lake :— 


A vast Slav state was to stretch from the Danube to the Mgean shores, extending 
inwards from Salonica to the mountains of Albania—a state which, when formed, 
would have crushed the Greek population, exterminated the Mussulmans, and exercised 
over the celebrated Straits that have so long been the scene of political interest the 
baneful and irresistible influence of the Slavs. 


Elsewhere Lord Beaconsfield summed up the dangers which 


he apprehended from Russian conquest in the following words :— 


There was danger that the balance of power in the Mediterranean might be subverted ; 
that Russia might establish portsinthe Aigean ; that the restrictions on the navigation of 
the Straits might be removed ; that Asia Minor might be conquered ; and the establish- 
ments and influence of Great Britain on the Persian Gulf might be seriously endangered. 

The Treaty of Berlin foiled the Russian projects in Europe, and 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention in Asia. 
By the Treaty of Berlin, Bulgaria was confined to the north of the Balkans instead of 
the arrangement that was made under the Treaty of San Stefano; Thrace, Macedonia, 
and the littoral of the gean were restored to the Sultan; the Slav principalities of 
Servia and Montenegro were restricted within reasonable limits; the disturbed dis- 
tricts of Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed under the administration of Austria, 
which was thus offered to Slav aggression ; and Kastern Roumelia was created with an 
organic statute which, if wisely accepted by the people of that province, would 
make them one of the most prosperous communities in the world. 


The Anglo-Turkish Convention, by taking guarantees for the 
good government of Asia Minor, and by the occupation of Cyprus, 
commanding the valley of the Euphrates, enabled England to 
bar the advance of Russia through Asia Minor either towards 
Constantinople or India. The means by which these ends were 
gained cost Lord Beaconsfield the services of Lord Derby and 
Lord Carnarvon, who did not see the necessity for either. It is 
enough to say here that they were followed by the desired conse- 
quences, if they did not produce them ; and we have seen since that 
time what misfortunes may ensue from the neglect of England to 
set her foot down at the proper moment. 

Early in June Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury went 
out as the English Plenipotentiaries to the Congress of Berlin. 
They returned to London on the 15th July, and at that moment 
there were hardly any limits to their popularity. ‘‘ Peace with 

: * In the spring of 1878. 
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Honour” became a household word; and Mr. Gladstone himself, 
in the admirable speech which he delivered over his great rival’s 
tomb, referred to this as the culminating moment of his career. 

What has been said of Lord Beaconsfield’s Foreign Policy 
applies equally to his Indian and Colonial Policy. The origin of 
our quarrel with the Ameer of Afghanistan, which led to the last 
Affghan war, is too complicated a question to be discussed in these 
pages, nor does it properly belong to the history of Lord Beacons- 
field. But when, in consequence of the war which broke out in 
1878, we were able to occupy Candahar, and the opportunity was 
taken of constructing that “scientific frontier,” the sacrifice of 
which we have recently had reason to deplore, Lord Beaconsfield 
was only doing what military officers and engineers well acquainted 
with the country, no less than the most experienced Indian states- 
men, had long recommended. It was not a policy of aggression, 
ambition, or ostentation. It was the traditional defensive policy of 
Great Britain, keeping pace only with the encroachments of her 
powerful and restless rival. The position was abandoned in 1881, 
on an undertaking by Russia that she would advance no further. In 
the three following years she advanced five hundred miles; and the 
loss of Candahar has entailed on us far more onerous responsi-. 
bilities than the retention of it could possibly have involved. 

With the spring of 1879 a fresh source of trouble arose in South 
Africa, and, whoever was to blame for it, war ere long became 
inevitable. Crossing the Zulu frontier in false security, and in 
ignorance of the strength and determination of the enemy we 
had to deal with, a portion of our forces was surrounded and cut off 
toa man. The people did not wait to consider who was really 
responsible for the disaster, but visited it, as was perhaps only 
natural, on the head of the Prime Minister. The full effect of it 
had not died away when the dissolution of Parliament took place ; 
and the discontent which had been gradually accumulating under 
the pressure of agricultural distress, aggravated by the memory of 
Isandula, and inflamed by the harangues of the greatest dema- 
gogue* the country has ever seen, drove Lord Beaconsfield from 
office and restored the Liberal leaders to power. 

If I have said nothing as yet on Lord Beaconsfield’s policy 
towards Ireland, it is because the reconciliation of his later with 
his earlier professions of opinion on that seemingly insoluble 
problem would require a chapter to itself, and would involve 
references to living individuals, which are always undesirable. My 
own opinion, founded exclusively on his writings and his speeches, 
is that in his famous summing up of “ the Irish Question,” as ‘“‘a 
starving population, an absentee aristocracy, and an alien Church,” 


* This term is not necessarily a term of reproach. Pericles was styled by Isocrates 
“the greatest of the demagogues.” 
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we see the nearest approach to his real convictions that is anywhere 
to be found; and I have been given to understand that so late as 
1868 his preference was for concurrent endowment over dis- 
establishment. As leader of the Conservative Party, jhowever, 
he had to deal with Protestantism of various hues, embarrassed 
by the fact that parties in Ireland had changed sides, and that 
the interest created by the Whigs for the maintenance of English 
ascendancy had now passed over to the Tories, while the interest 
which had most in common with pure Toryism had passed over 
to the Whigs. Lord Beaconsfield found it useless to struggle 
against accomplished facts, and, therefore, like a sensible man, 
tried to make the best of them. But I have little doubt, myself, 
that he would have agreed to the last with Coningsby’s reply to 
Sir Joseph Wallinger, when taxed with being ‘‘a regular Orange- 
man.” ‘JI look on an Orangeman,” said Coningsby, ‘ as a pure 
Whig; the only professor and practiser of unadulterated Whiggism.” 
With regard to the Government of Ireland in these latter days, 
Lord Beaconsfield could only do his best for the maintenance of 
the Union, and the defeat of the great conspiracy which has been 
formed against the English Government. Whatever might have 
been done forty or fifty years ago, as matters stood in 1868 it 
would probably have been better to leave Ireland alone. The Legis- 
lation of that Parliament created a second Irish Question, worse 
than the first, and taught the disloyal party where to find the 
weapons which they have since used with such effect. Lord Beacons- 
field could not change the situation. Had he been twenty years 
younger he might possibly have taken up the Irish Question in 
the same spirit which he has attributed to Sir Robert Peel. But at 
sixty-nine years of age so stupendous an effort was beyond him. 
Lord Beaconsfield survived his Ministry only one year. But 
‘one year was quite long enough to bring back to him all his former 
popularity, augmented by the dignity and self-possession with which 
he bore himself in adversity. Nor did his services to his Party 
terminate with his retirement from office. His advice on more 
than one critical emergency saved them from false steps which 
would have weakened their powers of resistance, now more than 
ever needed for the defence of the Constitution ; while he pointed 
out to them at the same time the duty which they owed as Con- 
servatives to the liberties of Parliament, now for the first time 
threatened by a Liberal administration. The two speeches which 
he delivered in the House of Lords, three weeks before his last 
illness are remarkable for the precision and conciseness with which 
he sums up the general character of our Foreign Policy during 
the last hundred years, and the causes of Irish discontent which 
prevailed at that particular moment. His last epigram, one of 
he finest which ever fell from his lips, spoke the gallant spirit and 
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truly English heart which distinguished him through life: ‘‘ But, 
my Lords, the key of India is not Herat or Candahar; the key of 
India is London.” 

Lord Beaconsfield died on the 19th of April 1881, and his death 
left a blank in the public life of England which is too recent to 
need any illustration, or to become the subject of a comparison. 
It was felt that a deep and original thinker, a great orator, and 
a wise and fearless statesman had been removed from among 
us when we never could have spared him less; one who, by the 
force of his character! and the breadth of his sympathies, had 
regained for the principle of authority much of that popular 
affection which had been gradually estranged from it; had taught 
the people of England that the classes which they had been 
educated to distrust were still worthy of their allegiance ; and had 
roused them at the same time to a sense of the greatness, the 
beneficence, and the priceless national value of the Empire they had 
inherited from their fathers. Men knew that he was not faultless. 
He had borne the burden and heat of the day; had fought a 
battle such as few have ever fought, against foes such as few 
have ever known. If the passion of the moment had sometimes 
blinded him to higher interests, and in the eagerness of retalia- 
tion he had cared more for victory than justice, they felt that 
great allowance must be made for one whose provocations had been 
almost unparalleled, who for years, it may be said, had carried his 
life in his hand, and whose wit supplied him with a weapon which 
was always springing from its sheath. But they felt more than 
this: they felt that with all his faults he stood before the world as 
a true lover of his country, a firm believer in the greatness and 
the glory of her Imperial mission, and interested to the bottom 
of his heart in the past history and future welfare of her venerable 
and yet vigorous institutions. 

It has been said that Lord Beaconsfield was rather a debater 
than an orator. But this seems an idle question to discuss till 
we find some definition of an orator in which everyone can agree, 
and some definition of invective which shall exclude the quality 
of eloquence. In his earlier days, notably in 1867, his power of 
debate was the admiration of all who heard him. But when this 
power is combined with wit and sarcasm, of the keenest and 
most brilliant order, surely we have the orator before us. No 
doubt, however, it is the humorous rather than the serious quali- 
ties of his eloquence that posterity will remember best, for, while 
in the latter he has many equals, and doubtless some superiors, 
in the former he shines without a rival. Nature had furnished 
him with the weapons most suitable to the kind of warfare in 
which he was destined to engage. Epigrams. served him better 
than syllogisms. They winced at his irony who would have 
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listened unmoved to the sublimest flights of imagination ; and he 
did more for his party by turning the laugh against their oppo- 
nents than he could ever have effected by the most powerful 
appeals to logic. 

As a political writer he ranks with Bolingbroke and Burke. 
We may think him inferior or superior to either or to both of 
these distinguished men. But that is the class in which he will 
always be enrolled; the class of great statesmen who brought the 
highest literary ability to bear on practical politics, and whose 
writings, whether on history, constitutional principles, or the 
questions of the day, had direct and immediate reference to the 
state of parties and the conduct of Parliamentary campaigns. 
Whatever the relative effect of Coningsby and Sybil, as compared 
with that of the Patriot King,* or the Reflections on the French 
Revolution, absolutely it was enormous. It infused, by degrees, 
an entirely new spirit into the Conservative creed, which veteran 
politicians, “‘ the grey-haired Privy Councillors” who sighed for 
the days of Lord Liverpool, might stigmatise as fanciful, romantic, 
or puerile, but which was the one thing wanted, nevertheless, in 
order to harmonize Toryism with the progress of national opinions, 
and bring it within the range of modern sympathies and aspira- 
tions. 

The Tory revival was but the twin sister of the Anglican 
revival. Both sprang from one common source, the necessity of 
providing some antidote against the religious and political scepti- 
cism, the natural growth of religious and political revolution which 
began in 1828 and was completed in 1832. Newman’s History 
of my Religious Opinions bears witness to this. The want was as 
perceptible to Mr. Gladstone as it was to Mr. Disraeli; and “‘ the 
State in its relations to the Church,” was but another mode of 
giving utterance to the same convictions which found their 
exponent in the author of Coningsby and Sybil. 

The English clergy certainly would not admit that the religious. 
movement had been a failure. Of the practical bearings of the 
political movement I have said what I had to say on a previous 
page. I think it has borne fruit, and that it possibly may bear 
more. But whether it does or not, we should regard it as one of 
those reactions which are sure to occur periodically in an age 
of progress, and from which the returning wave, though it does 
not take a new direction, not unfrequently takes a new colour. 


* Not the ablest of Bolingbroke’s writings by any means. 
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Free Trade. 
To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Would you allow me to make a few remarks on the letter of your 
correspondent ‘ It,” in your number for this month ? 

The principle is true, as a general rule, that for every commodity 
imported a commodity of corresponding value must be exported. This 
principle cannot be evaded by any possible way of paying for the import. 
If it is paid for in money or bills, the home value of money is raised, 
and some home commodity will have to be exported to bring in more 
money, and the bills will have to be met by exports of money or goods 
in like manner. There is an exception which is only part of the rule. 
The ships, sailors, and agents by whom the trade is conducted may 
belong to one of two countries. In that case it will import commodities 
enough, beyond the value of its exports, to pay the other’s share of 
the expenses of the traffic. There is only one way in which, for 
goods imported, payment may be evaded, by the bankruptcy of the 
importer. 

But this principle by no means covers the case of the Free Trader. 
It is only normal and healthy trade that consists of balanced exports 
and imports. The two sides of the account may diverge very widely, 
and many accidents may intervene to prevent their settlement from 
being favourable to either side. Look at one case immediately sug- 
gested by your correspondent’s remarks. Although it is true that an 
increase of imports must be followed sooner or later, except in the case 
of bankruptcy, by an increase of exports, does it follow from this that 
the increase of imports will cause no loss of employment at home ? 

Take this case. One hundred cotton-spinners are supplied with food 
by one hundred agricultural labourers in exchange for their cotton, 
both being in England. I take the cotton-spinners as representing the 
whole manufacturing, and the labourers as representing the whole 
agricultural population. I make their numbers equal simply to save 
complexity of argument. I am aware this is a dangerous mode of 
reasoning, but, as the point I have to prove is simple, I hope it will not 
mislead. 

The cotton-spimners discover that they can get bread cheaper in 
America. They send their cotton there and import bread. The home 
labourers, in the meantime, find their surplus corn unsaleable ; one half 
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of their labour is superseded, one half of their wants unsupplied, and 
they have to find new occupation to restore the balance of supply and 
demand. Now, as far as the principle involved is concerned, that 
completes the transaction. The additional export has been made, but 
it has been withdrawn from the home market, and has left those who 
would have bought it there without a market for their own produce. 

This, however, is not the whole case of the Free Traders. They say 
the labour so displaced is displaced because it has been disadvan- 
tageously employed, and that it can be employed in producing things 
which have been proved more profitable. In the preceding case it is 
clear that the alternative for the labourers is to become cotton-spinners 
and bring their food from America. 

The principle that particular occupations are not indispensable to a 
country has been put with great force by Dr. Chalmers. The manu- 
facture of shawls, he said, produces nothing but shawls. It does not 
produce shawls and give employment too. Now if this argument is 
meant merely to signify that it is no part of the business of a Govern- 
ment, either by fiscal legislation or otherwise, to ‘“‘ encourage home 
industry,” or “to find employment for the people ;” that employment 
arises from wants; that its sole object is to satisfy wants; and, the 
object being accomplished, the less of it the people have the better, it 
- is perfectly sound. But if it is meant that no harm is done by dis- 
placing an established industry to make room for another, this is not 
true. 

To complete the Free Trade argument, therefore, it is necessary to 
show that whenever, through the action of foreign competition per- 
mitted by Free Trade, a home industry is superseded by a foreign one, 
the industry superseded is capable of being replaced by one more advan- 
tageous to the country. 

There are two ways in which this problem has been dealt with by 
Free Trade theorists. The one is to rest satisfied with the 4 priori 
argument in favour of the advantage of cheaper supply, and ignore the 
cost of transfer altogether. The other is to reason from analogy that 
the advantage exceeds the cost. 

The former method, unscientific as it is, would be comparatively 
harmless if an assumption on which it is founded were true. It is 
assumed by this class of reasoners that if Free Trade were universal, 
everything would come to be produced in the place where it could be 
produced most advantageously, and then its production there would 
remain undisturbed. This view is based on sheer ignorance of the 
nature of competition. Suppose there were equally developed cotton 
manufactures in France and England, and reciprocal Free Trade 
between them; according to this view no cotton goods should go from 
France to England, nor from England to France. What would actually 
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happen in these circumstances would be that every market in England 
would be filled with French agents, and every market in France with 
English agents, pushing their goods, to the great increase of expense, 
deterioration of quality, and enhancement of cost of production, in both 
countries. 

The other method, which is that followed by John Stuart Mill, admits 
the inconvenience of transposition, but disposes of it on the assumption 
that it only takes place when it is advantageous. The advantage of 
foreign competition is compared with that of the substitution of steam 
power for hand labour. 

The analogy is false, the argument overlooks the incessant liability to 
disturbance just alluded to, and the test applied by competition does 
not prove the advantage of disturbance in any single case. What is the 
test of competition? The immediate advantage of the consumer.. 
Whenever the foreign product is ever so little cheaper than the home 
product, it necessarily supersedes it. The subsequent process of tran- 
sition to the home producer is not reckoned at all. But does this 
process not affect the result even to the consumer? What is the home 
producer todo? He must find employment somewhere, and he goes to- 
find it by competing with some of the consumers and reducing their 
earnings. In the illustration already given, suppose the one hundred 
labourers turn cotton-spinners ; does it follow that two hundred cotton- - 
spinners will obtain food as cheaply from America as one hundred ? 
May not the doubling of the demand raise the price of corn in America 
higher than it was before in England? Lest this should seem a trifling 
illustration, let me give a real case. If we have to export annually two 
or three hundred millions worth of goods, chiefly to pay for raw 
produce, and if we increase our demand for foreign produce by 
£10,000,000 or £40,000,000 in a year, can we expect to get a corre- 
sponding quantity of exports taken without lowering their price in foreign 
markets ? 

Or if America or Germany were suddenly to adopt Free Trade, 
might we not expect that a large part of their population, both agri- 
cultural and manufacturing, would begin to use English manufactures 
to the superseding of their own? ‘The displaced manufacturers could 
not take to other manufactures, for which there would be no additional 
demand. They could not at once be educated to agriculture, and 
would be compelled to emigrate. Would this be to the advantage of the 
country ? 

I hope it will be understood that I am not arguing on the merit or 
demerit of the doctrine of so-called Free Trade. I am only stating a. 
case which, in much reading on the subject in newspaper and other 
current literature, I have never seen accurately stated on either side.. 
On the merits of the case, however, I have no objection to say this. 
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There are natural economic laws to which commerce is subject. The- 
arguments of Free Trade theorists are not founded on these laws, but 
on the a priori assumption that the immediate interest of the consumer 
is, on the whole, an adequate test of the advantage of the community, 
which is false. The a priori presumption is no doubt favourable to. 
commercial liberty ; but the natural laws of commerce do not justify 
the Free Trade assumption that there is one form of commercial policy 
universally applicable to every variety of situation and every degree of 


industrial development. 
Yours faithfully, 


Rosert Scorr Morrat. 
10th August 1885. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


The reply of your correspondent ‘‘It,” to my letter of the 3rd 
June, was very much what I expected; and now, as I am about leaving 
Europe, I shall try and anticipate the reply that may be made to my 
rejoinder of the 12th September. It will not improbably, I think, be 


to the following effect :— 

First, it may be said that the French stockings (in the case supposed) 
would be cheaper than English ones (or I should not go out of my way 
to buy them); and that this comparative cheapness of the foreign article 
would in some indirect way give to some person or persons in England 
an advantage equivalent to what the English stocking-knitter would 
lose through my employment of her French rival. 

Secondly, it may be said that the advantage equivalent to the English 
woman’s loss would be found among the previous transactions which 
brought into my pocket the sovereigns with which the stockings (French 
or English as I may determine) will be paid for. 

To the first of these arguments I reply (1) that I deny that the French 
stockings would necessarily be cheaper than the English ones. I may 
go out of my way to buy the French rather than the English articles 
from a mere fancy,—because I think them prettier. And again I reply 
(2) that, supposing the French articles are (say) five per cent. cheaper 
than the English, the only difference will be that instead of benefiting 
‘**the country” to the full extent of twenty shillings by employing the 
English woman in preference to the French woman, the benefit will be 
reduced to nineteen shillings. The transaction would be balanced 
thus: the English woman would gain twenty shillings, the French 
woman would lose nineteen shillings, and J should lose one shilling. 

Next, as to the question of the previous history of the sovereigns. 
with which the stockings will be paid for. This question might lead 
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one back to the beginning of time; but it need lead one back but a very 
short way when once it is seen that the history must be made up of a 
series of balanced transactions. The particular sovereigns in question 
may have had such a history as this :— 

Coal exported to France. 

Corn imported from France. 

Corn exchanged for hardware (home trade). 

Hardware exported to Australia. 

Gold imported from Australia. 

Of such a series as this all the intermediate steps may be dismissed 
from consideration, and the outcome of the business is that my sove- 
reigns represent— 

English coal exported. 
Australian gold imported. 

The sovereigns, therefore, must be considered as having been already 
paid for by some British export, and as constituting part of the present 
real and exchangeable wealth of the country; and when I part with 
them (whether in exchange for something foreign or something domestic), 
the transaction will be of a twofold and balanced kind. 

Ultimately the sovereigns are bound to leave the country in exchange 
for a foreign something, and the question is what shall that something be? 
Shall it be French stockings, or shall it be French corn for the English 
stocking-maker; and if, by handing the sovereigns intermediately to 
the English manufacturer, I bring about the latter course, where is the 
fallacy in supposing that 1 am acting ‘‘patriotically” in the sense in 
which the word was used by Mill in the passage which I began by 
quoting ? 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


5th October, 1885. 


Great Artists and Portraiture in England.—A Protest. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE Natrona Review.” 


‘GENTLEMEN, 


On the fly-leaf of an old Academy catalogue stand the words, 
** Art is silent poetry.” One can imagine the quiet smile of contempt 
with which our great poets would now, year by year, wander through the 
rooms of Burlington House with those words in their minds. Images of 
beauty which they have striven to express would rise before them, high 
thoughts they have embodied, fairy palaces built by their imagination 
left unheeded and uncared for, while our exponents of the pictorial art 
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of the nineteenth century turn aside to produce a dull acreage of 
portraiture, and to bring down art to the level of a plutocrat’s face. 
Indeed, the tendency to paint portraits, presumably to save the trouble 
of composition and the more readily to coin the thousand guineas, is 
fast robbing the English exhibition of any claim to its high-sounding 
appellation—Royal Academy of Arts. 

How few of those who have the magic power that gilds the sunset 
clouds and makes the forms of earth immortal in their beauty, have not 
desecrated art, and laid their noblest powers in the dust by adding to 
those portraits which, increasing ever year by year, bear mute uncon- 
scious testimony to the greatness of the technical abilities of the artist, 
and to the littleness of his aims ! No words can be too strong wherewith to 
condemn this continual pandering to the vulgarity of ‘‘ those possessors 
of the shining ore,” whose sole idea of the utility of art is that by its 


means their own features may be known to the world, and handed 
down to posterity in the eminently suitable setting of a massive golden: 
frame ! 

‘* All things are sold!” was Sheliey’s bitter cry, and nowhere is that 
truth more painfully apparent than in this submission of our artists to 
the demands of the millionaire. For it must be remembered that our 
typical millionaire never leaves the artist subject-free; never says 


“Create for me; give me these pictures, thoughts out of your mind, 
touched by your Imagination ; and in return I will save you from cares 
and struggles of life—money shall be forthcoming for all needs.” No, 
the real terms of the unholy contract are more like these: ‘‘ Lay down 
Imagination, trample upon the poetic feeling, suppress all cravings for 
the beautiful, and take my sordid face, stamped with low desires and 
worldly greed, and make it live for ever. And for these courtesies I will 
give you, say, three thousand ducats.”* 

As a moral justification for some of our work in portraiture, it may be 
urged that artists do not always confine themselves to the delineation of 
the Vulgar Great ; that occasionally a Millais paints a Ruskin, and a 
G. F. Watts a John Stuart Mill. From the point of view of pure art 
these instances are regrettable. Even when a man of genius is the 
subject, the artist’s faculties are none the less narrowed down to bare 
perception, and his capabilities reduced to the functions of a photo- 
graphic machine. Were all the portraits that annually hang upon our 
Academy walls those of men and women of pre-eminent talent and 
supreme nobility, a protest should none the less be raised against our 
great artists being set to paint them. 

Beauty and beauty alone is an artistic justification for a portrait. And it 
is certain, ingenious theories to the contrary notwithstanding, that 


* “Who would want to paint you when no one wants to look at you?” says an old 
epigrammatist to a mis-shapen man.—Lessing’s Laocoon, 
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Beauty bears no direct ratio to genius or goodness. Therefore there 
must ever be a large proportion of the Ugly Great, whose portraits 
cannot be defended on artistic grounds. If to justify their existence it be 
contended that art should strive to immortalize the great and good, the 
answer is they have immortalized themselves. The statesman lives in 
history’s page ; the sculptor, in marble imagery ; the philosopher, in his 
system; the poet, in high thoughts and melody of words, and so 
through all degrees and kinds until we come to those great souls and 
true, ‘‘ who live again in minds made better by their presence.” Still 
no one can be blind to the fact that there is a rampant curiosity among 
all sorts and conditions of men to know the outward similitude of those 
whose minds have swayed their own; and they cannot understand that 
they are guilty of a retrogressive movement. 

The sum of a man is his thoughts. They have had his thoughts, and 
if, besides mere intellectual appreciation of them, there has been any 
subtle affinity between his mind and theirs, some part of the inner soul 
of the man has doubtless passed into them. Shakespeare has left his 
plays. Who wants his bust? or, who that has it, gets nearer to the 
heart of the man than the student of his thoughts? But since the 
demand for portraits in a great measure determines the destiny of art 
in England, it would be well to consider whether there is a modus vivendi 
whereby the weakness at the root of the demand can be gratified without 
lowering the whole standard of Art. To the several kinds of weak- 
nesses we have before alluded, the first and least defensible is the 
vulgar desire for notoriety ; the second, a curiosity with regard to the 
great, miscalled by some, hero-worship; the third, a sentiment, which 
craves for more than memory’s picture of one dear to us. All these 
feelings, which loudly cry for satisfaction, and bring wealth to the artist 
who gratifies them, are too often in opposition to the duty which should 
compel him to use his talents, and bestow his energies, only upon the 
highest work of which he is capable. And it is obvious that a portrait, 
using the term in its narrow and most literal sense, can never call those 
art-gifts into réquisition which are involved in an ideal composition. 
Throughout the entire realm of Portraiture, Imagination|folds her wings, 
and Ideality, like G@inone, wanders forsaken and alone. 

And this is not the worst. Our artists’ fame—their life—in future 
ages is at stake. When the verdict of Time’s latest day is given on the 
masters of the sixteenth century, are they judged by their portraits ? 
How little should we know of Raphael’s genius were our knowledge of 
his paintings limited to his portraits ! 

As a typical instance, take that portrait of Leo X. with the Cardinals 
Guilio de Medici and Luigi de Rossi. Speaking of this work, a eritic 
says: ‘‘It is, as a whole, one of Raphael’s masterpieces, occupying, 
with its grandeur of style and execution, truth of colouring and won- 
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derful distribution of chiaroscuro, quite a unique place in the history of 
art.” And yet, from this picture alone, we should find it difficult to 
recognize more than ‘a firm hand, true eye, and subtle brain.” It 
stirs no wave of emotion; it is worldly, cold, and prosaic. 

But suppose for a moment that only the Madonna di San Sisto had 
come down to us; that work which earned for Raphael the title of 
‘divine’; in which the strivings after perfection have reached their 
highest possible attainment, and dreams of ideal beauty their most 
poetic form ; that marvellous altar-piece in which he grouped the calm 
reverence of age, the warm worship of virgin womanhood, the almost 
unconscious adoration of childhood, around an enthroned Madonna 
with the Child in her arms. As we look upon their faces, and see the 
dim, mysterious wonder, and Love’s dread foreboding which over- 
shadows both (and reflects in the immeasurable depths of the Mother’s 
eyes a prophetic light, as though she saw revealed through a misty 
future Christ’s path of sorrow to the tomb), the mighty passion which 
inspired Raphael sweeps through us, the pean of a deathless faith rings 
in our ears, we are lifted into a new region, a higher, purer atmosphere, 
where we touch, albeit momentarily, that soul which, decked with gifts 
of grace, did express ‘all comprehensive tenderness, all subtilizing 
intellect.” 

Now, though our modern artists may never hope to take Art’s crown 
from Raphael’s head, itis towards the production of purely ideal pictures 
that their ambition must tend. Unquestionably a G. F. Watts would 
rather paint such pictures as ‘‘ Love and Death,” ‘‘ Orpheus and 
Eurydice,” ‘‘ The White Horse of the Revelation,” ‘‘ Love, Death, and 
Judgment,” than portraits of Thomas Carlyle, Sir Charles Dilke, 
and Matthew Arnold. 

And while their artistic aspirations incite them to work only in the 
highest field of art, and their material interests drag them into the pit 
of portraiture, why do not the artists follow a precedent set by Raphael, 
and solve the difficulty by the compromise that was frequently effected 
by the Old Masters? In the ‘‘ Madonna di Fuligno” (one of the trea- 
sures of the Vatican), a portrait is introduced of Sigismondi Conti. He 
is placed in a kneeling attitude, as one of a group of worshippers, and, 
although in the immediate foreground, he is entirely subordinate to the 
design of the picture, and in no way interferes with the beauty of the 
conception. 

Again, in the fresco of ‘‘ Theology,” in the lower half there is a por- 
trait of the Dominican Fra Angelica di Fiesole, while in the ‘ School of 
Athens” there are no less than four portraits, Raphael himself, 
Bramanti, his teacher in architecture, Perugino, his teacher in painting, 
and Francesco Maria della Rovere. 

In Giotto’s paintings, discovered in 1840, in the Palace of the Podesta, 
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Florence, the same method of introducing portraits is observable, i.e.. 
as subordinate actors in the scene represented. Indeed, as Mr. Poynter 
justly remarks in his Text-book of Art, Painting, Classic and Italian, “ In 
all great works of art where portraiture has been introduced, it has 
always been kept quite subordinate and confined to the lookers-on in the 
scene.” Surely the lowest depth in the degradation of art is reached 
when a portrait is suffered to appear in an ideal composition as anything 
more than an interesting detail. Of this there is unfortunately abun- 
dant proof in the paintings of Ghirlandaio and Paul Veronese. But 
although the compromise may meet the desperate case of artists forced 
to paint for bread, it onght not to be used by those on whom no grim 
necessity frowns. For them is reserved the high privilege, as Priests of 
Art, to keep their work unspotted from the world, to reveal beauty, to 
awake enthusiasm and to stir noble passions. But, “‘ let them use their 
gifts for the sake of making money, for the sake of passing applause ; 
let them be careless of the thought, or of the emotion that they feel, and 
think only of the effect . . . and what is the result? Their gifts lose 
the living ideas which made their power. Money flows into their purses, 
but originality departs.” So speaks, not the rhetorician, but the 
moralist, and it is now, if ever, that artists are called to battle for their 
freedom, and to defend their Holy City against the assaults of a 
plutocracy. 

But far away in a happy future there rises a vision of Utopia; there 
culture, spread from rank to rank, shall, with its tinct, have gilded even 
riches ; there Art and Poetry shall be known at last for what they are 
—the Guardian Angels of Humanity. 


The end lies hid in future victory, 
Won by the faithfulness of man to man. 


Marian L. Harcuarp. 
Apa Heater Bice. 
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care of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, London. 8S.W. 

Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their 
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H IMROD’S 


Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for twelve 
years a martyr to that terrible disease Asthma, but 
after many trials and failures he at last succeeded in 
bringing together the combination in which, as a Cure, 
- public has by this time gained the greatest con- 

ence. 
The wear and tear that Public Speakers and Vocalists are 
ted to is, by their use, removed, and strength and purit It has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst 
pg retained as rich and melodious in afterlife as ¢ ey may ; cases, and was said by the late LORD BEACONS- 
have exhibited at the onset of their career. These delightfully. FIELD, in whose case it was used under the highest 
flavoured Lozenges may be administered to the youngest chi medical sanction, to have given him the greatest 


y 

id. libitum do not disorder the head, stomach, or bowsla. 

and do not irder e head, mach, or weis. 

prepared by your) 80 general in favour Of all Chymists, 4s. per box, or by remitting 4s. 34 

of the Lozenges pre by you.” yinists, 4s. per Dox, by . 3d. 
Doughty's Voice Lozenges are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, tO the undersigned, a box will be mailed to any address 

5s., and 11s.; or, Post free, 1s. 2d., 2s. 9d., 5s. 4d.,and in Great Britain, charges paid. 

lls. 6d., stamps. 


F. EWBERY AND SONS, F. NEWBERY AND SONS 
1 King Bdward Street, Newgate Street, Devon), 


EsTABLISHED AD. 1746, 


1 Edward Street 
King Newgate Street. 


The Many Laundries,—of almost every 
capacity, both for—Hand Power,—Steam Power,—Gas Power, 
—Water Power,—that we have during the last twenty-five 
years fitted up almost everywhere,—have uniformly been 
satisfactory in their results—those of recent years more 
especially so. Economy,—and a perfect and thorough system 
of cleansing and purifying all sorts of linen,—more especially 


body linen,—so essential to bodily health,—are absolutely 
ensured. 


Consultation by appointment ;—every class of Laundry can 
be inspected in operation,—complete plans furnished when 
required,—as required,—tor House, Mansion, School, Hotel, 
Workhouse, Asylum, Hospital, or Steam Laundry. 


General Catalogue free by post. 


re) Model Dai Fitti st of Two Gold Medals, ‘‘ The Healtheries,’’ 1884. 
Sur Model Dairy Fittings consist ol pHOMAS BRADFORD & CO. 
Diaphragm’ Barrel and ‘ Declivity’ Box Churns, ‘ Albany ’ 
and ‘ Springfield’ Butter Workers, Revolving-Disc Milk Pan Laundry and Dairy Engineers, 
Stands, to which some 40 Gold and Silver Medals have been 140 to 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON ; 
awarded. See special Dairy Catalogue (which is very com- Victoria St., Manchester; Bold St., Liverpool: 
prehensive), free by post. and Crescent Iron Works, Salford. 


DR. DE SANCTIS’S 
RHEUMATIC AND GOUT PILLS. 


Prepared from the Recipe of the late BARTHOLOMEW DE SANCTIS, M_D., 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 


The unfailing efficacy of Dr. De Sanorts’s Pills for the cure of Gout and Rheumatism having 
been tried in a very extensive practice, with uniform success, fully warrants their being offered for 
general use, as a specific, and the only one, for the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
Lumbago, and also all pains in the Limbs and Muscles. The excruciating pain in these complaints 
is greatly relieved within a few hours after taking the Pills. 


Dr. DE SANCTIS'S PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 1d. and 2s. 94. each, by EDWARD CLEAVER, late 
Hannay & Co., 39 GREAT PORTLAND STREET (removed from 63 Oxford Street), LONDON, and forwarded free of 
€ to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. or 2s. 9d. 


THE “FACILE” SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT.) 

The “ FACILE” is incomparably the best roadster 
ever introduced, whether for elderly or athletic riders, 
being Safe, S y, Comfortable, and Easy to Learn, 
&c. During 1884 ten records of over 200 miles in one 
day have been made on the road, including Mr. Adams's 
ride of 266} miles in ore day, which beats all previous 
records on any Machine. 

DescrirtivE PAMPHLET FREE. 
Sole Manufacturers - 


ELLIS & CO. LIMITED, 
47, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


64, CORNHILL. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. 


Compensation already paid, 


TWO MILLIONS 


100,000 SUFFERERS 
FROM ACCIDENTS. 
64, CORNHILL. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TWENTY-TWO PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


TRADE MARK 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, 
and devohenies the finest flavour of the Cocoa.—‘ It is especially adapted to those , 
whose digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substittite for tea for young 
persons.” —Sir Chas. A, Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


REE UM WE 


PERMANENTLY CURED BY USING 


MAGNETIC [TRON SEA 


IN THE BATH OR BY BANDAGING. 
It has already effected remarkable cures, and is most invigorating to the system, and 
highly recommended. Also MAGNETIC 


IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


The use of which, as a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate 
forms of Dyspepsi ia and Indigestion. Price—Bath, 9d. ; 1s. Of all Chemists, Grocers, 
and Oilmen Olesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO., 122, Newgate St., London, E.C. 
Prospectuses and Certificates. 
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